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MEMOIRS OF BABUR 

EVENTS OF THE YEAR A.H. 912 

. In the month of Muharrem ^ I set out for Kliorasan, in Babur 
order to oppose the invasion of the Uzbeks, and advanced 
by way of Ghurbend and Shibertu. As Jehangir Mirza 
had taken some disgust and fled from the countrj^ of Ghazni, 

I judged it proper, for the purpose of reducing the Aimaks 
to order, and to prevent the disaffected from rising in 
revolt,^ to separate from our baggage and camp-followers 
in Ushter-sheher,^ (leaving Wali Kliazin^ and Doulet 
Kadam to guard and bring them on,) and to push forward 
with the great body of the army, in light array, with all 
practicable speed. That same day we reached the fort of 
Zahak. Having proceeded thence by the kotal or hill pass 
of Gumbazek, and descended by Saekan,^ we surmounted 
the Dandan-shiken® pass, and encamped in the valley of 
Kahmerd. I sent on Sultan Muhamnied Duldai, and Syed 
Afzal Khab-bin,® with a letter to Sultan Hussain Mirza, 
to inform him of my approach from Kabul. 

Jehangir Mirza having lagged behind his men, when he 
came opposite to Bamian, went to see it> accompanied by 
twenty-three^ attendants. On approaching the place he 

a* as I was afraid, that if he drew the Aimaks to himself, the 
fomenters of trouble might seize the opportunity to promote disorder, 

^ twenty or thirty 


^ Muharrem, a. h. 912, begins on May 24, 1506, the year in which 
the Khanate of Kipchak ceased, and the country was divided. 
The conquests of the Uzbeks in Maweralnaher and Khorasan 
probably derived great support from the wandering tribes, driven 
on that occasion from their own settlements ; just as the influx 
of barbarians into the Roman empire, in its decline, arose from a 
similar cause. 

* This place lies to the west of Kabul. * [Treasurer.] 

* Or Saeghan. These places are between Bamian and Kahmerd. 

^ Teeth-breaker. ♦ The Dreamer. 
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Sheibani 
Khan be- 
sieges 


Nasir Mir- 
za defeats 
a party of 
Uzbeks, 


observed the tents of my household,^ which had been left 
behind, and thinking that I was along with them, set off 
full speed, returned back to his camp, and without suffering 
himself to be delayed by any consideration whatever, 
marched away, never looking behind him till he had 
reached the territory of Yake-auleng.® 

Meanwhile Sheibani Khan had laid siege to Balkh. 
Sultan Kalin jak commanded in the place. Sheibani Khan 
sent out two or three Sultans, with three or four thousand 
men, to plunder the country of Badakhshan. At that time 
Mubarek Shah WazTr had gone and joined Nasir Mirza.® 
Although formerly there had been some discussions and 
bad blood between them, they had now in concert collected 
an army, and were encamped below Kishem,^ in Shakhdan,^ 
when the Uzbeks,^ towards morning, came by surprise on 
Nasir Mirza. Nasir Mirza drew off his men to the summit of 
a rising ground, and having rallied his troops, and blown 
his trumpets, attacked the Uzbeks at the moment they 
were advancing, and put them to the rout ; the Kishem 
river, which they had crossed in their advance, was now 
swollen. Many of them were slain by the sword and by 
arrows, numbers were taken prisoners, and many perished 
in the river. Mubarek Shah Wazir was encamped higher 
.up than the Mirza, towards Kishem. The Uzbeks, who 
had divided, in order to attack them both at the same time, 
had put his troops to flight, and forced them to take refuge 
on a rising ground. When Nasir Mirza had defeated those 
opposed to him, he learned this situation of things, and 
marched to attack the other division. The Amirs of the 
hill-country too, having collected their whole strength of 
horse and foot, poured down from above, and joined him. 
In these circumstances, the Uzbeks found themselves 
unable to stand their ground, and took to flight. Of this 

^ Add on the eastern bank of the Kishm river, 

^ Add having crossed the Kishm river, 

^ Uruh 

® Yake-auleng is situated about thirty or thirty-five miles west 
from Bamian, among the hills. 

^ Babur’s brother. 

* Probably Klishem-abad, about twenty-five miles from Dushi 
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body too, many were made prisoners, many were slain by 
arrows and the sword, and others perished in the river. 
Perhaps a thousand or fifteen himdred Uzbeks fell. This 
was a good exploit of Nasir jVIirza. One of his men brought 
us the news when we were in the valley of Kahmard. 

While we continued in that neighbourhood, my troops 
went out to forage, and collected grain from Ghuri and 
Dehaneh. In this same valley of Kahmard, I received 
letters from Syed Afzal and Sultan Muhammed Duldai, 
whom I had sent into Khorasan, containing intelligence of 
the death of Sultan Hussain Mirza. Nevertheless, I con- 
tinued to advance to Khorasan, from a regard to the 
reputation of our family, though I had also other motives 
for advancing. Having passed through the valley of Tub ^ 
and Mandaghan, and by the hill-passes ^ of Balkh-ab, we 
ascended the hill-country of Saf.®- Here, having learned 
that the Uzbeks were plundering San and Charyak,® 
I dispatched Kasim Beg with a body of troops to chastise 
the marauders. He fell in with them, gave them a complete 
defeat, and brought back a number of their heads. 

As some of our men had been sent out to get information 
of Jehanglr Mirza and the Aimaks, I remained for some 
days in the Ilagh ^ of the hill of Saf, waiting for their 
return. In this neighbourhood there are numbers of deer. 
I hunted once. In a few days all the Aimaks came out and 
acknowledged me. Though Jehanglr Mirza had sent 
different persons to the Aimaks, and on one occasion had 
deputed Imad ed din Masaud to work upon them, they 
could not be induced to go over to him, but joined me ; 
so that at length the Mirza was compelled, from sheer 
necessity, to leave the mountain of Saf, and^ to come down 

a I crossed the Ajar valley, came down by Tub, Mandagan, and 
Balkh-ab, and ascended the hill of Saf. 

t when I left the hill of Saf, 


^ Tub lies between Ajer and the Balkh-ab, or Dehash river. 

® These passes lie rather more than a degree west of Kahmard, 
on the Balkh river. 

® Probably Chaxek, on the road from the Balkh-ab passes to 
Herat, about two degrees west from the former, among the hills. 

* Probably the same as ailak^ summer quarters. 


Babur ad- 
vances by 
Saf and 
Gurzewan. 
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to the valley of Pai, to meet me and make his submission. 
As I was occupied with the troubles of Khorasan, I did not 
see ^ the Mirza, and did not care about the Aimaks. 
Having passed by Gurzewan,^ Almar, Kysar, and Chichiktu, 
and proceeded by Ulum ^ Fakhr ed dm, we reached a place 
called the valley of Bam in the dependence of Badghis.^ 
As the world was all in disorder, every one pillaging and 
usurping from another, my people took some plunder from 
the cultivated country, as well as from the Ils and Uluses. 
We imposed ^ a contribution on the Turks and Aimaks of 
that quarter, and levied part of it. In the course of a 
month nr two, we perhaps levied three hundred kepM 
iumdns.^ 

The Mirjjas A few days before my arrival, a plundering detachment 

ofKhorasan Uzbeks had been attacked in Pandeh and Mafru- 

unite. 

chak,5 ijy a light armed force sent from Khorasto by 
Zulnun Beg,® and completely routed. A number of the 
Uzbeks were slain. Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, Muzaffer 
Hussain Mirza, Muhammed Berenduk Birlas, and Zulnun 
Arghun, with Shah Beg, Zulnun’s son, having at length 
come to the resolution of marching against Sheibani Khan, 
who was besieging Sultan Kalenjak in Balkh, dispatched 
messengers to invite all the sons of Sultan Hussain Mirza 
to join them, and marched out of Heri in prosecution of 

^ pay attention to 

^ As this country was in disorder, and its inhabitants exposed to 
the depredations of any one with the long arm, we thought ourselves 
entitled to impose 

® some light cavalry from Khorasan, and Zulnun Beg’s men. 


^ Gurzewan lies among the hills, at the sources of the Murghab 
river. Almar and Chichektu lie north of the hills on the road from 
Balkh to Herat. The Kysar river flows about twenty miles to the 
east of the Murghab, and is passed on the same line of road. 

® [P. de C. has yoloum, wMch he translates ' pass 
® Badghis lies to the west of north from Herat [its capital being 
Baun-Bamian, two villages adjacent to each other]. 

* IKephi is a copper coin and tumdn = 10,000. The tax would 
thus amount to three millions of copper coins.] 

® Probably Panjdeh and Maruchak, which lie on the Murghab, 
the former on the left bank, the other on the right bank of that 
river, nearly a degree and a half north of Herat. 
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this enterprise. By the time they readied Badghls, Abul 
Mulisin Mirza advanced from Merv, and joined them at 
Chiliil-dukhteraii. Ibn Hussain Mirza, too, soon after 
joined them from Tun, and Kaen.^ Kupek Mirza, who was 
in Meshhad, tlioiigh they sent to invite him, returned an 
unwise answer, and in a cowardly way declined coming. 
He bore hostility to Muzaffer jVlirza, and alleged, that to 
join liim as King would be an acknowledgement of his 
sovereignty.*'*' Having made up his mind, he persisted in 
indulging this ill-timed grudge, and would not come even 
at this period, when all the brothers, great and small, had 
united, and were marching in concert, and sparing no 
efforts to oppose an enemy so formidable as Sheibani 
Khan. This refusal of his to join the confederacy, though 
he himself chose to put it on the footing of private pique, 
every one else will ascribe to cowardice. Indeed, as the 
memory of such proceedings remains in the wnrld, how can 
any man of understanding pursue such a line of conduct 
as, after his death, must stain his fair fame ? How much 
better is it for every man, who has the common feeling of 
his nature, to push forward in a career that, when closed, 
may conduct him to renown and glory I The wise have 
well called fame a second existence. Ambassadors came 
also to invite me, and soon after Mxihammed Berenduk 
Birlas himself arrived. What was to hinder me from 
jpining them ? I had marched tw'O hundred farsangs ® for 
that very purpose. I therefore went on along with Mu- 
hammed Beg. By this time the Mirzas had advanced as 
far as the Murghab, where they were now encamped. On 
Monday, the 8th of the latter Jumada, I waited on them. 
Abul Muhsin Mirza came out half a kos to receive me. 
When we came near each other, I on the one side dis- 
mounted, as he did on the other ; after which, we advanced 
and embraced, and then both mounted again. When we 
had gone on a little, and were come near the camp, Muzaffer 

^ When Muzaffar Mirza was acknowledged as king, he said he 
did not see how he could present himself before him. 


Nov. 6, 
1606. 
Babur 
meets the 
Mirzas. 


Tun and Kaen lie south-west of Heri, near the lake of Sistan, 
Eight hundred miles. 
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duced to 
Badla-ez- 

Mirza. 


Mirza and Ibn Hussain Mirza met me. They were younger 
than Abul Muhsin Mirza, and ought therefore to have 
come out farther than he did to receive me. Probably 
their delay was owing to their last night’s excess in wine, 
rather than to pride, and arose from the effects of their 
over indulgence in dissipation and pleasure, and not from 
any intentional slight. Muzaffer Mirza having compli- 
mented me, we embraced and saluted each other on horse- 
back. I then saluted Ibn Hussain Mirza in the same way ; 
after which, we proceeded to Badia-ez-zeman Mirza’s Hall 
of Audience, where we alighted. Here there was an 
excessive crowd and gathering of people. There was such 
a press that many persons were lifted off their feet for 
three or four paces together, and many who were anxious 
to get out on account of business or duty, were carried four 
or five paces in, without being able to help themselves. 
At length, however, we reached Badia-ez-zeman Mirza’s 
Hall of State. It had been settled, that immediately on 
entering, I was to bow, whereupon Badia-ez-zeman Mirza 
was to rise up, and come forward to the extremity of the 
elevated platform on which he sat, where we were to 
embrace. As soon as I entered the Hall of State I bowed, 
and then without stopping, advanced to meet Badia-ez- 
zeman Mirza, who rose up rather tardily to come to meet 
me. Kasim Beg, who was keenly alive to my honour, and 
regarded my consequence as his own, laid hold of my 
girdle, and gave me a tug ; I instantly understood him, 
and advancing more deliberately, we embraced on the 
spot that had been arranged. In this large state-tent, 
carpets ^ were spread in four places. In the state-tents ^ 
of Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, on one side of the hall, there 
was a porch or recess, in which the Mirza always sat. 
A carpet*^ was spread in it, on which he sat along with 
Muzaffer Hussain Mirza. Another carpet was spread on 
the right of the porch in a kind of pavilion ; ^ Abul Muhsin 

a sofa, or divan 

^ Tushak — carpets, or rather stuffed cushions for sitting or leaning 
on. 2 

^ Tur-hhaneh — ^perhaps a space enclosed by a low railing. 
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Mirza and myself sat on it. Lower than Badla-ez-zemto's 
carpet, on the left, was another carpet, on which Ivasini 
Sultan Uzbek, one of the Shaban Sultans, who was the 
Mirza’s son-in-law, and father of JKasini Hussain Sultan, 
sat along with Ibn Hussain IVIirza. On my right, but 
lower down than the ^carpet which they had spread for 
me, another carpet was spread, on which Jehanglr Mirza 
and Abdal Razak Mirza ^ were seated. Muhammed Beren- 
duk Beg, Zulnun Beg, and Kasim Beg sat on the right, 
a little loAver than Kasim Sultan and Ibn Hussain Mirza. 
An entertainment was given. Although it was not a 
drinking party, wine was put down along with the meat. 
Drinking goblets of silver and gold 'were placed beside the 
food. My forefathers and family had always sacredly 
observed the rules of Chingiz. In their parties, their 
courts, their festivals, and their entertainments, in their 
sitting down and rising up, they never acted contrarj^ to 
the institutions of Chingiz.^ The institutions of Chingiz 
certainly possessed no divine authority, so that any one 
should be obliged to conform to them ; every man who 
has a good rule of conduct ought to observe it. If the 
father has done what is wrong, the son ought to change it 
for what is right. After dining we mounted our horses, and 
alighted where we had pitched our camp. There was 
a shiraa kos between my army and that of the Mirzas. 

The second time that I came, Badia-ez-zeman Mirza 
was not so respectful as he had been the first time. I there- 
fore sent for Muhammed Berenduk Beg, and Zulnun Beg, 
and told them to let the Mirza know, that, though but 
young, yet I was of high extraction — ^that I had twice by 
force gained my paternal kingdom, Samarkand, and seated 
myself on its throne — ^and that when a prince had done 
what I had, in the service of our family, by opposing the 
foreign invader from whom all these wars and troubles 
arose, to show me any want of respect was certainly not 
quite commendable. After this message was delivered to 
him, as he was sensible of his error, he altered his conduct, 

^ Abdal Razak Mirza, it will be recollected, was the son of Ulugli 
Beg Mirza, the late king of Kabul. 

® Tureh-e- Chingiz, They are also called the Yasa Chingiz. 


Public en- 
tertain, 
ment. 


Babur of- 
fended with 
Badia-ez- 
zeman. 
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the Mirzas. 


B alkh sur- 
renders* 

Character 
of the 
Mirzas. 


and showed me every mark of regard and estimation, with 
great good will. 

On another occasion, when I went to Badia-ez-zeman 
Mirza’s after noon-tide prayers, there was a drinking party. 
At that time I drank no wine. The entertainment was 
wonderfully elegant. On their trays there was every sort 
of delicacy. There were kabdbs of fowl, and of goose, 
and indeed dishes of every kind. Badia-ez-zeman’s enter- 
tainments were highly celebrated ; and certainly this 
party was free, easy, and unconstrained. During the time 
I remained on the banks of the Murghab, I twice or thrice 
was present at the Mirza’s drinking parties ; when it was 
known that I drank no wine, they did not trouble me by 
pressing. I likewise once went to an entertainment of 
Muzaffer Mirza’s. Hassan Ali Jalair, and Mir Bader, who 
were in his service, were of the party. When the wine 
began to take effect, Mir Bader began to dance, and he 
danced excessively well. The dance was one of his own 
invention. 

The Mirzas had wasted three or four months in marching 
from Heri, in uniting their troops, and assembling their 
strength, before they reached the Murghab. Sultan 
Kulenjak, meanwhile, being reduced to great distress, 
surrendered the fort of Balkh to the Uzbeks, who, having 
heard of the coalition against them, after taking Balkh, 
returned towards Samarkand. The Mirzas, although very 
accomplished at the social board, or in the arrangements 
for a party of pleasure, and although they had a pleasing 
talent for conversation and society, yet possessed no 
knowledge whatever of the conduct of a campaign, or 
of warlike operations, and were perfect strangers to the 
arrangements for a battle, and the dangers and spirit of 
a soldier’s life. While we remained on the Murghab, news 
came that Hak Nazir Chapa, with four or five hundred 
men, had advanced, and was plundering the territory of ^ 
Chichiktu.^ All the Mirzas met, but with all their exertions 
they could not contrive to detach a light party to cut up 
the plimderers. The road between Murghab and Chichiktu 


^ Chiohiktu lies east of the Murghab, 
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is ten farsangs. I asked permission to manage the matter ; 
but being afraid of their own reputation, they would not 
suffer me to move. When Sheibani Khan retreated, the 
year was at the close. It was therefore agreed that the 
Mirzas should each wdnter in some suitable place, and, 
before the beginning of the warm season, assemble again 
in order to meet the enemy. They strongly urged me also They urge 
to winter in the territory of Khorasan. But as Kabul and 
Ghazni were places much exposed to external violence and Khorasan. 
internal confusion, and as bodies of Turks, Moghuls, 

Aimaks, Wandering Tribes,^ Afghans, Hazaras, Ils, and 
Uluses, were scattered over their territory in different 
directions ; and as the nearest road between Khorasan 
and Kabul, which is that by the hills, is a month’s journey, 
even if it should not happen to be rendered impassable by 
snow, or any other obstacle, while the low road is forty 
or fifty days’ march ; and as, besides all this, my newly- 
acquired dominions were still far from being in a settled 
state, it did not seem very prudent or advisable for me to 
winter so far off, for the purpose of serving or obliging 
anybody. I therefore excused myself to the Mirzas. On 
this they renewed their solicitations still more earnestly 
than before. At last, Badia-ez-zeman IVIirza and Abul 
Muhsin Mirza, with Muzaffer Mirza, came on horseback to 
my quarters, and urgently besought me to stay out the 
winter with them. I could not say No, in the face of the 
Mirzas, and consented to remain. One reason that in- 
fluenced me was, that so many kings had come to urge 
my stay ; a second, that, in the whole habitable world, 
there was not such another city as Heri ; and during the 
reign of Sultan Hussain Mirza, its beauty and elegance had 
been increased tenfold, nay, twentyfold, by his patronage 
and munificence ; so that I had a very strong desire to 
visit it. I was therefore prevailed upon to stay. Abul 
Muhsin Mirza went to his government of Merv. Ibn 
Hussain Mirza also set out for Tun and Kaen ; while 
Badla-ez-zeman Mirza and Muzaffer Mirza returned to 
Heri.' Two or three days after, I set out for the same city 


Ahsham 
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by way of Chiliil-dukhteran and Tash-Rabat.^ The whole 
of the Begums, Payandeh Sultan Begum, my father’s 
sister, Khadijeh Begum, Apak Begum, and the other 
daughters of Sultan Abusald Mirza, my paternal aunts, 
were at this time met in the college of Sultan Hussain Mirza. 
When I went to see them, they were all in the Mirza’s 
mausoleum. I first saluted Payandeh Sultan Begum, ^ 
and embraced her ; I next saluted and embraced Apak 
Begum ; I then went and saluted Khadijeh Begum, and 
embraced her. I sat some time, while the readers were 
reading the Koran, ^ and then rose and went to the Southern 
College, where Khadijeh Begum dwelt. They spread 
a repast for me. After the repast, I went to Payandeh 
Sultan Begum’s house, where I spent the night. They at 
first pitched upon the New Garden for my residence, and 
accordingly I next morning went and took up my quarters 
in it, and stayed there one night ; after which, as I did 
not like the place, they gave me Ali Sher Beg’s house, 
where I stayed till I left Heri. Every two or three days 
I went to the Bagh-e-jehan-ara,^ in order to perform the 
kornish ® to Badla-ez-zeman Mirza 

A few days after, I had an invitation from Muzaffer 
Mirza, who lived in the White Garden. Khadijeh Begum, 
after the dinner was removed, carried Muzaffer Mirza and 
myself to a palace which Babur Mirza had built, called 
Tarebkhana.® In the Tarebkhana there was a drinking 
party. The Tarebkhana stands in the midst of a garden. 
It is a small building of two stories, but a very delightful 

^ [This is a pass over the Tian Shan mountains, north of the 
Chader Kul lake.] 

2 She was a widow of Sultan Hussain Mirza’s. The salute was 
by bowing ; literally, strikiv/g the knee, or kneding, perhaps the old 
form. 

® The Musulmans employ a set of readers, who succeed each other 
in reading the Koran at the tombs of their men of eminence. This 
reading is in some instances continued night and day. The readers 
are paid by the rent of lands, or other funds assigned for the purpose, 

* The world-adorning garden. 

® The kornish is performed to the supreme emperor alone, by 
making a certain number of bows, or inclinations. Badia-ez-zeman, 
on his father’s death, was regarded as the chief prince of the house of 
Taimur. ® The Pleasure-house. 
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little edifice. They have bestowed most pains on the upper 
story. In the four corners of it are four apartments ; and 
betw^een them, and enclosed by them, is one great hall. 
Within the four apartments are four shahneshins, or royal 
balconies Every part of this hall is covered with paintings . 
Though Babur Mirza ^ built this palace, the paintings were 
executed by orders of Sultan Abusaid Mirza, and represent 
his battles and wars. In the north end of the northern 
balcony, two carpets ^ were placed facing each other. On 
one of them Muzafier Mirza and I sat, on the other sat 
Sultan Masatid Mirza and Jehangir Mirza. As we were 
guests at Muzaffer Mirza’s house, Muzaffer Mirza placed 
me above himself, and having filled up a glass of welcome, 
the cupbearers in waiting began to supply all who were of 
the party with pure wine, which they quaffed as if it had 
been the water of life. The party waxed warm, and the 
spirit mounted up to their heads. They took a fancy to 
make me drink too, and bring me into the same circle with 
themselves. Although, till that time, I had never been 
guilty of drinking wine,® and from never having fallen 
into the practice, was ignorant of the sensations it pro- 
duced, yet I had a strong lurking inclination to wander in 
this desert,^ ^ and my heart was much disposed to pass 
the stream. In my boyhood I had no wish for it, and did 
not know its pleasures or pains. When my father at any 
time asked me to drink wine, I excused myself, and 
abstained. After my father’s death, by the guardian care 
of Khwajeh Kazi, I remained pure and undefiled. I ab- 
stained even from forbidden foods ; how then was I likely 
to indulge in wine ? Afterwards when, from the force of 
youthful imagination and constitutional impulse, I got 

^ The intervening area consists of a hail provided with four 
balconies corresponding with the four spaces left between each of 
the apartments. to taste it in my turn, 

^ The grandson of Shahrokh, and nephew of Ulugh Beg Mirza, 
the King of Samarkand. Abusaid^ Mirza held Khorasan for some 
time after the death of the first Babur Mirza. 

^ [Or cushions (tushak),] 

* It need hardly be remarked, that the drinking of wine is contrary 
to the Muhammedan law. 

^ That is, I had a great inclination to offend in this respect. 


Babur’s 
wish to 
drink wine. 
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a desire for wine, I had nobody about my person to invite 
me to gratify my wishes ; nay, there was not one who 
even suspected my secret longing for it. Though I had 
the appetite, therefore, it was difficult for me, unsolicited 
as I was, to indulge such unlawful desires. ^ It now came 
into my head, that as they urged me so much, and as, 
besides, I had come into a refined city like Heri, in which 
every means of heightening pleasure and gaiety was 
possessed in perfection ; in which all the incentives and 
apparatus of enjoyment were combined with an invitation 
to indulgence, if I did not seize the present moment, 
I never could expect such another. I therefore resolved 
to drink wine. But it struck me, that as Badia-ez-zeman 
Mirza was the eldest brother, and as I had declined re- 
ceiving it from his hand, and in his house, he might now 
take offence.^ I therefore mentioned this difficulty which 
had occurred to me. My excuse was approved of, and 
I was not pressed any more, at this party, to drink. It 
was settled, however, that the next time we met at Badia- 
ez-zeman Mirza’s, I should drink when pressed by the two 
Mirzas. At this party, among the musicians, was Hafiz 
Haji ; Jalal-ed-din Mahmud, the flute-player, was also 
there, and the yoxmger brother of Ghulam Shadi, Shadi 
Bacheh, who played on the harp.^ Hafiz Haji sung well. 
The people of Heri sing in a low, delicate, and equable 
style .2 There was a singer of Jehangir Mirza’s present, 
by name Mir Jan, a native of Samarkand, who always 
sang in a loud, harsh voice, and out of tune. Jehangir 
Mirza, who was far gone, proposed that he should sing. 
He sang accordingly, but in a dreadfully loud, rough, 
disagreeable tone. The people of Khorasan value them- 
selves on their politeness ; many, however, turned away 
their ears, others knit their brows, ^ but, out of respect to 
the Mirza, nobody ventured to stop him. After the time 

^ it was difficult for me on my own initiative to do what I had 
never done before. 

^ Add if I took it now from his younger brother’s hand and in his 
house 

c some stopped their ears ; others made wry faces, 

^ [i. e. in tune,] 


Chang, 
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of evening prayers, we went from the Tarebkhana to the 
new Winter-palace, which Muzaffer Mirza had built. By 
the time we reached it, Yusef Ali Gokultash, being extremely 
drunk, rose and danced. He was a musical man, and 
danced well. After reaching this palace, the party got 
very merry and friendly. Muzaffer Mirza gave me a sword 
and belt, a corslet,®- and a whitish Tipchak horse. In this 
palace Janak sang a Turki song. Muzaffer Mirza had two 
slaves, called Kittermah and Kuchekmah. During the 
party, and while the company was hot with wine, they 
performed some indecent, scurvy tricks. The party was 
kept up late, and did not separate till an untimely hour. 
I remained that night in the palace where I was. 

K^sim Beg, on hearing what had passed as to urging me 
to take wine, sent to remonstrate on the subject with 
Zulnun Beg, who took the Mirzas to task, and reprimanded 
them most severely, so that they wholly laid aside any idea 
of urging me further to drink. Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, 
having heard of Muzaffer’s entertainment to me, made 
a party in the Bagh-e-jehan-ara, in the Makauvi-khaneh,^ 
and invited me. Many of my young nobles and retinue 
were likewise invited. My courtiers could not drink wine, 
out of respect to mCc If they were desirous of indulging 
at any time, perhaps once in a month, or forty days, they 
used to shut their doors, and sit down to drink, in the 
greatest alarm, lest they should be discovered- Such were 
the men who were now invited. On the present occasion, 
when by any chance they found me not attending, they 
would hide their goblet with their hands, and take a draught 
in great dread ; although such precautions were altogether 
unnecessary, as, at a party, I allowed my people to follow 
the common usages, and this party I regarded as one given 
by my father, or elder brother. They brought in branching 
willow trees.^ I do not know if they were in the natural 
state of the tree, or if the branches were formed artificially, 
but they had small twigs cut the length of the ears of 
a bow, and inserted between them, so that they had a very 

^ Add lined with lambskin, ^ They made some hnts. 


BadTa-ez- 
zem5n’s en- 
tertain- 
ment. 


[Maqauvi khdnah= House of Comfort.] 
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fanciful appearance.^ In the course of the party, a roast 
goose was put down before me. As I was ignorant of the 
mode of cutting it up, or carving it, I let it alone, and did 
not touch it. Badla-ez-zeman Mirza asked me if I did not 
like it. I told him frankly that I did not know how to 
carve it. The Mirza immediately cut up the goose, and, 
dividing it into small bits, placed it again before me.^ 
Badia-ez-zeman Mirza was unequalled in such kind of 
attentions. Towards the close of the party, he presented 
me with a rich enamelled dagger, a chdrkob, or kerchief 
of cloth of gold, and a Tipchak horse. 

During the twenty days that I stayed in Heri, I every 
day rode out to visit some new place that I had not seen 
before. My guide and provider in these visits was Yusef 
Ali Gokultash, who always got ready a sort of collation, 
in some suitable place where we stopped. In the course 
of these twenty days, I saw perhaps everything worthy 
of notice, except the Khanekah (or monastery) of Sultan 
Hussain Mirza. I saw the Bleaching-ground,^ the garden 
of Ali Sher Beg, the Paper-mills, the Takht-Astaneh (or 
Royal Throne) ® ; the bridge of Gah ; the Kah-dastan ; 
the Bagh-e-nazer-gah ^ ; the Niamet-abad® ; the Khiaban, 
or public pleasure-walks at the Bleaching-ground ; the 
Khatirat of Sultan Ahmed Mirza ; the Takht-e-safer (or 
Safer Palace) ; the Takht-e-nawai ; the Takht-e-barkir ; the 
Takht-e-Haji Beg ; and the Takhts of Sheikh Beha ed din 
Umer, and Sheikh Zein ed din ; the mausoleum and tomb 
of Moulma Abdal Rahman Jami ; the Namazgah-e- 

^ They looked very pretty. 


^ The Orientals generally have their meat dressed and brought to 
table, ready cut up into small pieces. 

^ Gazergah. [The tomb of the saint AbduUah Ansari, erected by 
Shahrukh Mirza, contains exquisite specimens of sculpture in the 
best style of Oriental art. The locality, which is enlivened by 
gardens and running streams, is named Gazergah, and is held in 
high veneration by all classes. — JSncyc, BriL] 

® Probably the name of a palace, though the term takht is some- 
times applied to the shrine of a religious man. 

* [Bellevue.] 

^ [Abode of pleasure.] 
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Mukhtar ^ ; the Fish-pond ; the Sak-e-Suleiman - ; Buluri," 
which was originally called Abul Walld ; the Imam 
Fakhr ^ ; the Bagh-e-khiaban ; the Colleges and Tombs of 
the Mirza ; the College of Gauher-shad-begum,^ her Tomb, 
and her Grand Mosque ; the Bagh-e-zaghan (or Raven- 
Garden) ; the Bagh-e-nou (or New Garden) ; the Bagh-e- 
Zobeideh, or Zobeideh's Garden ; the Akserai (or White 
I^alace), built by Sultan Abusald Mirza, which is situated 
close by ® the Irak-Gate ; Puran ^ and Su:ffah-e-sarendazan 
(the Warrior’s Seat) ; Chirgh Alag s and Mir Wahid ; 
the Bridge of Malan ® ; the Khwajeh-tak (Khwajeh’s 
Porch), and Bagh-e-seM (White Garden) ; the Tareb- 
khaneh (Pleasure-House) ; the Bagh-e-jehan-ara ; the 
Kushk and Makauvi-khaneh (or Mansion of Enjoyment); 
the Susani-khaneh (or Eily Palace) ; the Hwazdeh-burj, or 
Twelve Towers ; the Great Reservoir, on the north of the 

^ [elect chapeL] ^ [Solomon’s column.] 

3 [Crystal (Palace).] 

[Mian Fakhr nd din Muhammed Kazi, a celebrated philosopher 
and theologian (1150-1210). — Beale’s Biog» Diet. "I 

® [Wife of Sultan Shahrukh Mirza.] 

® [Or outside, according to P. de C.] 

’ I know not what is meant by Puran, unless it be the residence of 
Sheikh Puran, a holy man of great celebrity in Herat. 

® [Hawk meadow.] 

® Pul-i-Malan, or Malan-bridge, is the name of the river that passes 
Herat, coming from the east. There was probably some fine bridge 
over it, to which Babur alludes ; and whence it perhaps had its name. 
[Malan is another name for the Heri Bud river, which fiows past 
Herat, Three miles to the south of the city this river is spanned by 
the Pvl i Malan, a bridge of grand proportions, but now in a state 
of grievous disrepair, — Encyc. Brit.l 

10 [World adorning garden.] 

11 These Kushks, so frequently spoken of by Babur, are our own 
Kiosks, which we have borrowed from the Chinese. Della Valle 
gives a correct account of them. ‘ Les Perses et lea Tures appellent 
K^lsoh ou Kiosch certains batimens elevez dans un jardin, ou dans 
quelque lieu eminent, dont I’aspect est agreable ; non comme une 
salle, ou une chambre pour y f aire sa demeure et prendre son repos, 
mais comme une galerie pour s’y promener et diverter durant quel- 
ques heures du jour. Quoiqu’a proprement parler ce ne soient pas 
aussi des galeries qui doivent etre phis longues que larges ; au lieu 
que ces edifices sont de figure ronde ou quarree, ou a plusieurs faces 
dans une egale proportion.’ — V(yyages, tome V, p. 304, French 
translation. 
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Jehan-ara ; the four edifices on its four sides ; the five 
gates of the town walls, the King’s Gate, the Irak Gate, 
the Firozabad Gate, the Khush ^ Gate, and the Kipchak 
Gate ; the King’s bazar ; the Charsu (or great Public 
Market) ; the College of Sheildi-ul-Islam ; the Grand 
Mosque of the Kings ; the Bagh-e-shaher (or City Garden) ; 
the College of Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, which is built on the 
banks of the river Anjil ; Ali Sher Beg’s dwelling-house, 
which they call Unsia (or the Palace of Ease) ; his Tomb 
and Great Mosque, which they call Kudasia (or the Holy) ; 
his College and Khanekah (or monastery), which they call 
Khalasia and Akhlasia (or the Pure) ; his Baths and 
Hospital, which they call Safaia and Shafaia (the Purifying 
and Healthy) ; all these I saw in the short space that I had 
to spare. 

Some time before, while the country was in confusion, the 
yoimger daughter of Sultan Ahmed Mirza, ^ Maasumeh 
Sultan Begum, had been brought into Khorasan by her 
mother Habibeh Sultan Begum. One day that I went to 
see my Aka,^ the young princess called along with her 
mother and saw me. She no sooner saw me than she con- 
ceived a strong attachment, and employed persons secretly 
to communicate her feelings to my Aka and my Yanka. 
I called Payandeh Sultan Begum, Akto, and Habibeh 
Sultan Begum, Yankam.^ After some conversation, it 
was agreed that my Yanka should follow me with her 
daughter, and come to Kabul. 

Muhammed Berenduk and Zulnun Beg had used every 
kind of entreaty, and exerted all their endeavours, to prevail 
on me to winter in Khorasan, but did not provide me 
with either proper quarters or suitable conveniences to 
enable me to do so. The winter was come, and the snow 
began to fall in the mountains that separated me from my 
dominions. I still felt considerable alarm as to the situation 
of things in Kabul, and yet they neither gave me a place in 


^ [the Gate beautiful.] 

® One of Babur’s paternal uncles. 

® Payandeh Sultan Begiun, the widow of Sidtan Hussain Mirza. 

* [According to P. de C. Aka means mother and Yanka sister-in- 
law, both words being used here as terms of endearment.] 
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which I could construct winter quarters for myself^ nor one 
ready fitted up for that purpose. At length, compelled by 
necessity, and unable to explain my real motives, I left Heri 
on the 8th of Shaban, under pretence of going into winter- 
quarters, I marched to the neighbourhood of BMghis,^ 
halting a day or two at every station, and then resuming my 
route, in order that such of my men as had gone to collect 
money, or who had dispersed on any other business or 
employment over the coimtry, might have time to return 
and join me. We lingered and tarried so long, that, in our 
second or third march after passing Langer-Mir-Ghias, we 
saw the moon of Ramzan J^Iany of those who had gone 
out on business or with other objects, had now come back 
and joined me ; many did not return for twenty days or 
a month afterwards, when they came to me at Kabul ; 
several stayed behind altogether, and entered into theMirzas’ 
service. Of this last number was SIdIm Ali Darban,® who 
remained behind, and took service with BadTa-ez-zeman 
Mirza. I had shown none of Khosrou Shah’s servants 
such attention as him. When Jehangir Mirza went o^ and 
abandoned Ghazni, I had given it to Sidim Ali, who had 
left his vrife's brother. Dost Angu Sheikh, behind in that 
city, while he himself accompanied the army. In truth, 
among all the servants of Kliosrou Shah, there were no 
better men than Sidim Ali Darban and Muhibb Ali Korchi.'* 
Sidim had an excellent temper and maimers. He was a man 
of valour in war, and was never without a party or entertain- 
ment at his house. Though extremely liberal, he was 
careful to confine his expenses within his income ; yet he 
always had everything necessary. He had a polished manner 
and address, and his style of conversation and of telling 
a story was peculiarly agreeable. He was lively, witty, and 
humorous. His great fault was that he was addicted to 
pederasty. He was rather heterodox in his religious 
opinions, and was accused of being somewhat of a double 
dealer. Many of the charges brought against him on that 

^ Badghis, or BiUlkis, is north-east from Herat. 

® This must have been about January 15 or 16, 1507. [Langar = 
almshouse.] 

® [Gate-keeper or concierge.] * [Armourer. 

BABT7H n Q 


Dec. 24, 
1506. 
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head, however, were really owing to his ironical manner ; 
yet no doubt there was some truth in the charge. "WTien 
Badia-ez-zeman surrendered Heri to the enemy, ^ and went 
to Shah Beg, Sldim Ali, in consequence of some double 
dealing of his between Shah Beg and the Mirza, was put to 
death and thrown into the river Helmand. Muhibb Ali will 
be mentioned hereafter. 

Leaving Langer-MIr-Ghias, and passing the villages on the 
borders of Gharjestan,^ we reached Chakhcheran. From 
the time we left Langer till we came into the vicinity of 
Chakhcheran, 3 it snowed incessantly. The farther we 
advanced, the deeper was the snow. At Chakhcherto the 
snowreaehed above the horses’ knees . Chakhcheran belonged 
to Zulnun Beg ; Mirak Jan Irdi was his manager there. 
I took and paid for all Zulnun Beg’s grain. Two or three 
days after we had passed Chakhcheran, the snow became 
excessively deep ; it reached up above the stirrups. In 
many places the horses’ feet did not reach the ground, and 
the snow still continued to fall. When we passed Chiragh- 
dan, the snow not only continued deep, but we did not know 
the road.^^ When at Langer-Mir-Ghias, we had consulted 
what was the best road to return to Kabul : I and some 
others proposed that, as it was winter, we should go by the 
route of Kandahar, because, though rather the longer road, 
it might be travelled without risk or trouble, while the hill- 
road was difficult and dangerous. Kasim Beg, saying that 
that road was far about and this direct, behaved very 
perversely ; and in the end we resolved on attempting the 
short road. One Sultan Pashai was our guide. I do not 
know whether it was from old age, or from his heart failing 
him, or from the unusual depth of the snow, but having 

0' the road had completely disappeared. 

^ [In 1507.] 

® [This country, according to P. de C., was bounded on the west 
by Herat, on the east by Ghor, on the north by Merv, and on the 
south by Ghazni.] 

® Babur, in returning to Kabul, pursued a route through the 
country of the Aimaks and Hazaras, considerably to the south of 
that by which he had advanced to Herat. Chakhcheran lies about 
N. lat, 34° 12', and E. long. 66° 8' 
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once lost the road, he never could find it again, so as to 
point out the way. As we had given the preference to this 
road, in consequence of the earnestness expressed by 
Kasim Beg, he and his sons, anxious to preserve their 
reputation, dismounted, and, after^beating down the snow, 
discovered a road, by which we advanced. Next ^ day, 
as there was much snow, and the road was not to be found 
with all our exertions, we were brought to a complete stand. 
Seeing no remedy left, we returned back to a place where 
there was abundance of firewood, and dispatched sixty or 
seventy chosen men, to return by the road we had come, 
and, retracing our footsteps, to find, under the higher 
grounds, any Hazaras or other people who might be winter- 
ing there, and to bring a guide who was able to point out 
the way. We halted at this spot for three or four days, 
waiting the retvirn of the men whom we had sent out. 
They did indeed come back, but without having been able 
to find a proper guide. Placing our reliance on God, there- 
fore, and sending on Sultan Pashai before us, we again 
advanced by that very road in which formerly w^e had been 
stopped and forced to return. In the few days that followed, 
many were the difficulties and hardships that we endured ; 
indeed, such hardships and sufferings as I have scarcely 
undergone at any other period of my life. It was at this 
time that I composed the following verses : 

{Tnirhi ) — There is no violence or injury of fortune that I have not 
experienced ; 

This broken heart has endured them all. Alas ! is there 
one left that I have not encountered ? 

For about a week, we continued pressing down the snow, 
without being able to advance more than a kos or a kos and 
a half. I myself assisted in depressing the snow. Accom- 
panied by ten or fifteen of my household, and by Kasim Beg, 
his two sons Tengri Berdi and Kamber Ali, and two or 
three of his servants, we all dismounted, and worked in 
beating down the snow. Every step we sank up to the 
middle or the breast, but we still went on « trampling it 

^ One 

^ is there a grief or pain my wounded heart has not endured ? 

^ Add for seven or eight yards 
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down. As the \d2four of the person who went first was 
generally expended after he had advanced a few paces, he 
stood still, while another advanced and took his place. 
The ten, fifteen, or twenty people who worked in trampling 
down the snow, next succeeded in dragging on a horse 
without a rider. The first horse sank up to the stirrups 
and girths, and after advancing ten or fifteen paces, was 
worn out. Drawing this horse aside, we brought on another, 
and in this way ten, fifteen, or twenty of us trampled 
down the snow, and contrived to bring forward the horses 
of all our number. The rest of the troops, even our best 
men, and many that bore the title of Beg, without dismount- 
ing, advanced along the road that had been beaten for them, 
hanging down their heads. This was no time for plaguing 
them or employing authority. Every man who possesses 
spirit or emulation hastens to such works of himself. 
Continuing to advance by a track which we had beaten in 
the snow in this manner, we proceeded by a place named 
Reaches a Anjukan, and in three or four days reached a khawdl, 
cave. cave, called Khawal-kuti, at the foot of the Zirrin ^ pass. 

That day the storm of wind was dreadful. The snow fell 
in such quantities,^' that we all expected to meet death 
together. * The men of that hill country call their caves 
and hollows khaxvdl. When we reached this khawal, the 
storm was terribly violent. We halted at the mouth of it. 
The snow was deep, and the path narrow, so that only one 
person could pass at a time. The horses too advanced 
with difficulty over the road that had been beaten and 
trampled down, and the days were at the shortest. The first 
of the troops reached this khawdl while it was yet daylight. 
About evening and night prayers, the troops ceased coming 
in ; after which every man was obliged to dismount and 
halt where he happened to be. Many men waited for 
morning on horseback. The khawal seemed to be small. 
I took a hoe, and having swept away and cleared off the 
snow, made for myself, at the mouth of the cave, a resting- 

^ That day there was such a blizzard, 

^ The Zirrin pass seems to have lain between Yake-ardeng and 
Chakhoheran. 
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place about the bize of a prayer-carpet.^ I dug down in 
the snow as deep as my breast, and yet did not reach the 
ground. This hole afforded me some shelter from the wind, 
and I sat down in it. Some desired me to go into the 
cavern, but I would not go. I felt, that for me to be in 
a warm d-vvelling, and in comfort, while my men were ux 
the midst of snow and drift — ^for me to be within, enjoying 
sleep and ease, wdxile my followers were in trouble and 
distress, would be inconsistent with wliat I owed them, 
and a deviation from that society in suffering that w'as 
their due. It was right, that whatever their sufferings and 
difficulties were, and whatever they might be obliged to 
undergo, I should be a sharer with them. There is a Persian 
proverb, that ‘Death in the company of friends is a feast’. 
I continued, therefore, to sit in the drift, in the sort of hole 
which I had cleared and dug out for myself, till bed-time 
prayers, w’hen the snow fell so fast, that, as I had remained 
all the while sitting crouching down on my feet, I now’^ found 
that four inches of snow had settled on my head, lips,* 
and ears. That night I caught a cold in my ear. About 
bed-time prayers a party, after having surveyed the cave, 
reported that the khawdl w^as very extensive, and was 
sufficiently large to receive all our people. As soon as I 
learned this, I shook off the snow that was on my head and 
face, and went into the cave. I sent to call in all such of the 
people as were at hand. A comfortable place w’as found 
within for fifty or sixty persons ; such as had any eatables, 
stewed meat, preserved flesh, or anything else in readiness, 
produced them ; and thus we escaped from the terrible cold, 
and snow, and drift, into a wonderfully safe, wrarm, and 
comfortable place, where we could refresh ourselves. 

Next morning the snow and tempest ceased. Mo\’ing 
early, we trampled down the snow in the old w'ay, and 
made a road. We reached the Bala-dabto.^ As the usual 
road, which is called the Zirrin kotal, or hill-pass, leads by 

* back, 

^ The Musulmans, particularly travellers, when about to pray, 
spread out a small carpet, pn which they make their prostrations. 

® Upper pass. Perhaps the top of the pass. 


Arrives at 
the Zirrin 
Pass, 
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aa excessively steep ascent, we did not attempt it, but 
proceeded by the lower valley road. Before we reached the 
Payan-daban,^ the day closed on us. We halted in the 
defiles a of the valley. The cold was dreadful, and we passed 
that night in great distress and misery. Many lost their 
hands and feet from the frost . Kiipek lost his feet, Siy unduk 
Turkoman his hands, and Akhi his feet, from the cold of 
that night. Early next morning we moved down the glen. 
Although we knew that this was not the usual road, yet, 
placing our trust in God, we advanced down the valley, and 
descended by difficult and precipitous places. It was even- 
ing prayer before we extricated ourselves from the mouth of 
the valley.^ It was not in the memory of the oldest man, that 
this pass had ever been descended, when there was so much 
snow on the ground ; nay, it was never known that any- 
body even conceived the idea of passing it at such a season. 
Although for some days we endured much from the depth 
of the snow, yet, in the issue, it was this very circumstance 
which brought us to our journey’s end. For, if the snow 
had not been so deep, how was it possible to have gone, 
as we did, where there was no road, marching over precipices 
and ravines ? Had it not been for the extreme depth of 
the snow, the whole of our horses and camels must have 
sunk into the first gulf that we met with : 

{Persian ) — Every good and evil that exists, 

If you mark it well, is for a blessing. 

It was bed-time prayers when we reached Yake-auleng, 
and halted. The people of Yake-auleng,^ who had heard 
of us as we descended, carried us to their warm houses, 
brought out fat sheep for us, a superfluity of hay and 
grain for our horses, with abundance of wood and dried dung 
to kindle us fires. To pass from the cold and snow into 
such a village and its warm houses, on escaping from want 
and suffering, to find such plenty of good bread and fat 
sheep as we did, is an enjoyment that can be conceived only 

^ entrance 

^ reached the other end of the valley. 


^ Lower pass ; or, probably the bottc^ of the pass. 

^ Yake-auleng lies about thirty miles south-west from Bamian. 
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by such as have suffered similar hardships, or endured such 
heavy distress.^ We stayed one day at Yake-auleng to 
refresh and recruit the spirits and strength of our men » ; 
after 'which we marched on two farsangs, and halted. 

Next morning was the Id- of the Ramzan. We passed 
through Bamian, descended by the koial^ or hill-pass of 
Shibertu, and halted before reaching Jangellk. The Tiirko- Plunders 
man Hazaras had taken up their wdnter-qiiarters in the nLuras. 
line of my march, with their families and property, and 
had not the smallest intimation of my approach. Next 
morning, on our march, we came among their huts, close 
by ^ their sheep-folds, two or three of which we plundered ; 
whereupon the whole of the Hazaras, taking the alarm, 
abandoned their huts and property, and fled aw^ay to the 
hills with their children. Soon afterwards information 
was brought from the van, that a body of them, having 
posted themselves right in our line of march, had stopped 
our people in a narrow* defile, w^ere assailing them with 
arrows, and effectually prevented their advance. Im- 
mediately on learning this I hurried forward. On coming 
up, I found that there really was, properly speaking, no 
strait ; but that some Hazaras had posted themselves on 
a projecting eminence, wiiere they had gathered together 
their effects,® had taken up a position, and were making 
discharges of arrow’s on our men. 

{Turki ) — They marked the distant blackening of the foe, 

And stood panic-struck and confounded ; 

I came up and hastened to the spot,^ 

And pressing on, exclaiming. Stand 1 Stand ! ^ 

My aim was to make my troops alert-, 

To fall briskly upon the foe. 

Having brought on my men, I placed myself behind,® 

When not a man minded my orders ; 

I had neither my coat of mail, nor horse- mail, nor arms, 

Except only my bow and arrows. 

^ tranquil in mind and easy at heart ; ^ and 

® Otmt this clause, ^ Forward ! ® in front, ^ quiver 

^ [This may be regarded as the fifth occasion of Babur's deliver- 
ance from a dangerous situation. (See vol. i, p. 158, note l.p 
^ About February 14, 1507. The festival on the termination, of 
the fast of Ramzan. 
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When I stood still, all my men stood still also. 

As if the foe had slain them all. 

‘ He who hires a servant, hires him for his need. 

That he may one day be useful in time of danger. 

Not that he should stand still while his lord advances. 

That he should stand at ease while his lord bears the burden of the 
day. 

He who is a servant should serve in due season. 

Not loiter in thy service, so as not even to be seasoning to thy 
food.’ ^ ^ 

At length I spurred on my horse and advanced. 

And, driving the foe before me, ascended the hill ; 

My men, on seeing me advance, advanced also, 

Leaving their terror behind. 

Pushing forward, we quickly climbed the hill ; 

We went on without heeding their arrows, 

Sometimes dismounting, sometimes on horseback. 

Pirst of all came on the boldest warriors : ^ 

The enemy showered down arrows from above. 

But marking our resolution gave way and fled. 

We gained the top of the hill, and drove the Hazaras before us. 

We skipped o over the heights and hollows like deer ; 

We cut the heads of the slain ^ like deer ; 

We plundered them, we divided their property and sheep ; 

We slew the Turkoman Hazaras, 

And made captives of their men and women ; 

Those who were far off too we followed and made prisoners : ® 

We took their wives and their children. 

The purport of these verses is, that when the Hazaras 
stopped the van, on its route, our men were all rather per- 
plexed, and halted. In this situation I came up singly - 
Having called out to the men who were fleeing, ‘ Stand I 
Stand 1 ’ I attempted to encourage theml Not one of them 
listened to me, or advanced upon the enemy, but they stood 

^ What is the good of such a servant ? He is no use to you. He 
is worth nothing. 

^ We advanced boldly : 

^ chased them 
^ We shot them with arrows 
® Their notables we made prisoners : 

^ That is, if the master furnish the principal part of the enter- 
tainment by being the meat, the servant ought, at least, to be the 
seasoning f or sauce. If the master bears the brunt of the day, the 
servant should lend some assistance. 
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scattered about in different places. Although I had not 
put on my helmet, my horse’s mail, or my armour, and had 
only my bow and quiver, I called out that servants were 
kept that they might be serviceable, and, in time of need, 
prove their loyalty to their master ; not for the purpose 
of looking on while their master marched up against the 
foe : after which I spurred on my horse. When my men 
sa^w me making for the enemy, they followed. On reaching 
the hill w^hich the Hazaras occupied, our troops instantly 
climbed it, and, without minding the arrows which poured 
down on them, made their way up, partly on horseback, 
partly on foot. xAs soon as the enemy saw that our men 
were in real earnest, they did not venture to stand their 
ground, but took to flight. Our people pursued them up 
the hills, hunting them like deer or game. Such property 
or effects as our troops could lay hold of, they brought in 
with them, and made the families and children of the enemy 
prisoners.^ We also gathered in some of their sheep, which 
we gave in charge to Yarek Taghai, w^hile we proceeded 
forw^ard. "We traversed the heights and eminences ^ of the 
hill-country, driving off the horses and sheep of the Hazaras, 
and brought them to Langer-Taimur-Beg, where we en- 
camped. Fourteen or fifteen of the most noted insurgents 
and robber chiefs of the Hazaras had fallen into our hands. 
It was my intention to have put them to death with torture 
at our halting-ground, as an example and terror to all 
rebels and robbers ; but Kasim Beg happening to meet 
them, w-as filled with imseasonable commiseration, and 
let them go : 

To do good to the bad is the same thing 

As to do evil to the good ; 

Salt ground does not produce spikenard ; — 

I>o not throw away good seed on it.‘^ 


3- valleys 


^ [The text from ^ The purport ’ to ^ enemy prisoners ’ is omitted 
in P. de O.’s translation. This passage is merely a summaiy of the 
verses.] 

® From the Gidistan of Sadi [chapter i, story 4]. 
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The same pity was extended to the other prisoners, who 
were all set at liberty. 

While we were plundering the Turkoman Hazaras, 
information reached us that Muhammed Hussain Mirza 
Dughlet, and Sultan Sanjer Birlas, having drawn over to 
their interests the body of Moghuls who had stayed behind 
in Kabul, had declared Khan Mirza king,^ were now besieg- 
ing Kabul, and had spread a report that Badia-ez-zeman 
Mirza and Muzaffer Mirza had seized the king, and carried 
him away to the fort of Iklrtiyar-ed-din at Heri, which is 
now known by the name of Aleh-kurghan.^ The chief 
persons in the fort of Kabul were Mulla Baba Peshagheri, 
Khalifeh, Muhibb Ali Korchi, Ahmed Yusef, and Ahmed 
K^im. These officers had all conducted themselves well, 
had put the fort into a strong state of defence, and done 
everything to guard it. At Langer-Taimur-Beg I wrote an 
intimation of my having arrived in this quarter, and sent 
it to the nobles who were in Kabul, by Muhammed Andejani, 
one of Kasim Beg’s servant s.®- I arranged with them that 
I was to descend by the straits of Ghurbend, and to march 
on and take the enemy by surprise. The signal of my 
coming was to be, that I was to kindle a blazing fire after 
passing Minar hill ; and I enjoined them, on their side, to 
make a large fire in the Citadel, on the top of the Old Kiosk, 
which is now the Treasury, in order that we might be sure 
that they were aware of our approach ; and while we 
assailed the enemy from without, they were to sally out 
from within, and to leave nothing undone to rout the 
besiegers. Such were the instructions ^ which I dispatched 
Muhammed Andejani to communicate. 

^ an ensign in Kasim Beg’s service. ^ AM in. writing 

^ Khan Mirza was Sultan Weis Mirza, the youngest son of Babur’s 
uncle, Sultan Mahmud Mirza of Hissar, by a half-sister of Babur’s 
mother, and consequently his cousin. Muhammed Hussain Mirza 
Dughlet had married another sister of Babur’s mother, and had 
been governor of Uratippa, whence he had been expelled by Sheibani 
Khan. 

® Eagle Castle It was an extremely strong castle on the north 
of Herat, and much used as a state-prison. It is pretended that 
Shahrokh Mirza employed no less than seven hundred thousand men 
in rebuilding it. 
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Next morning we left Langer, and halted opposite to 
Ushter-sheher. Mounting again before day, we descended 
the Pass of Ghurbend tow’ards night, and halted near 
Sir-e-puL^ Having refreshed our horses, and bathed them, 
we left Sir-e-pul at noon-day prayers. Till we reached 
Tutkawel ^ there was no snow. After passing that place, 
the farther we went the snow was deeper. Between the 
village of Nuh ® and Minar the cold was so excessive, that, 
in the whole course of my life, I have seldom experienced 
the like. I sent Ahmedi Yasawel,^ along with Kara Ahmed 
Yurchi, to the Begs in Kabul, to let them know that we 
had come according to our engagement, and to reqiiire 
them to be on the alert, and bold. After surmounting the 
hill of Minar, we descended to the skirts of the hill, and, being 
rendered quite powerless from the frost, kindled fires and 
warmed ourselves. This was not the place where we 'were 
to kindle our fires, but, being unable to stand the cold, w^e 
were obliged to kindle them to warm ourselves. The 
morning was near when we set out from the skirts of the hill 
of Minar. Between Kabul and Minar the snow reached up 
to the horses’ thighs. Every place was covered with snowj^- 
so that such of our people as deviated from the road were 
exposed to mischief.^ This whole distance we passed, 
sinking and rising again in the snow.^^ In this way we reached 
Kabul undiscovered, by the appointed time. Before we 
arrived at Bibi Mah-rui, we saw a fire blazing in the Citadel. 
We then knew that they ^vere prepared. When we came 
to Syed Kasim’s Bridge, I sent Shirlm Taghai, with the 
right wing, towards Mulla Baba’s Bridge. With the centre 
and left wing, I advanced by way of Baba Luli ; at that 
time, where the Bagh-e-Khalifeh now is, there was a small 
garden and house, which XJlugh Beg Mirza had made to 

^ The snow reached the horses’ knees and was very hard, 

^ found great difficulty in extricating theruselves. 

^ one after the other in single file. 


^ Bridge-head, a common name in these countries. 

® [According to P. de C. this word signifies ‘ toll and hence toll- 
house.] 

® [P. de C. has Zameh-Yakhshi] 


[Messenger.] 
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serve as a langer.^ Although its trees and wood were gone, 
yet its enclosure was still left. Khan Mirza had his quarters 
there. Hussain Mirza was in the Bagh-e-behisht,^ which 
had been made by Ulugh Beg Mirza. We had got to the 
burying-ground near ^ Mulla Baba’s garden, when they 
brought back to me, wounded and unhorsed, a party that 
had pushed on in advance. This party, which had preceded 
us and had entered Khan Mirza’s house, was four in number, 
Syed Kasim Ishik-agha, Kamber Ali Beg, Sher Kuli Karawel 
Moghul, and Sultan Ahmed Moghul, who was one of Sher 
Kuli Moghul’s followers ; these four persons, as soon as they 
came up, without halting, entered the palace where Mirza 
Khan lived. All was instantly in uproar and alarm. Khan 
Mirza mounted on horseback, galloped off, and escaped. 
Muhammed Hussain Korbegi’s younger brother, also in 
the service of Khan Mirza, attacked Sher Kuli Moghul, one 
of the four, sword in hand, and threw him down ; but Sher 
Kuli contrived to escape while his opponent was endeavour- 
ing to cut off his head. These four persons, still smarting 
from their sabre and arrow wounds, were brought to me as 
I have mentioned. The alley was narrow, and our horsemen 
crowded into it, so that a confusion and bustle ensued. 
Some of the enemy also collected, and though much crowded, 
made a stand.'* Our people could not get forward, and 
could not get back, I desired some men who were near 
me to dismount and push on. Dost Nasir, Khwajeh 
Muhammed Ali Kitabdar,® Baba SherzM, Shah Mahmud, 
and a few others, having accordingly dismoimted, advanced 
and assailed the enemy with their arrows. The enemy were 
shaken and took to flight. We waited a long time for the 
coming of our people from the fort, but they did not arrive 
in time for action. After the enemy were defeated, they 

®' Add the lane of Omit this sente7ice, 

^ A langer is a house, in which kolenderst or the religious devotees 
of the Muhammedans, live in a sort of collegiate state. A caravan- 
serai is generally connected with it, and is often the only part 
remaining of the establishment. [As alms are generally distributed 
to the poor by the monks of the langer ^ it often connotes an alms- 
house.] 

^ Garden of Heaven. 


[Librarian.] 
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began to drop in by ones and twos. Before we reached 
the Char-bagli, in which Klian Mirza's quarters had been, 

Ahmed Yusef and Syed Yusef joined me from the fort, 
and we entered the garden that he had left. On finding that 
Edian Mirza had escaped, we instantly left it. Ahmed 
Yusef was behind me, when, at the gate of the Char-bagh, 
as I was coming out, Dost Sirpuli Piadeh,^ a man to whom 
I had shown particular marks of favour in Kabul, on account 
of his valour, and whom I had left in the office of Babur 

advanced with a naked sword in his hand, and made at me. 

I had on my stuffed waistcoat,^ but had not put on my plate- 
mail. I had also omitted to put on my helmet. Although 
I called out to him, ‘ Ho, Dost 2 Ho, Dost ! ’ and spoke to 
him ; and though Ahmed Yusef also called out ; whether 
it was that the cold and snow had affected » him, or whether 
he was hurried away by a confusion of ideas arising from 
the bustle of fight, he did not know me, and, without 
stopping, let fall a blow on my bare arm. The grace of God 
was conspicuous ; it did not hurt a single hair : 

However the sword of man may strike,^ 

It injures not a single vein, without the will of God. 

I had repeated a prayer, by virtue of which it was that 
Almighty God averted my danger, and removed from me the 
risk to which I was exposed. It was as follows ; {Arabic ) — 

‘ O my God t Thou art my Creator ; except Thee there is no His prayer 
God. On Thee do I repose my trust ; Thou art the Lord of 
the mighty throne. What God wills comes to pass; and 
what He does not will, comes not to pass ; and there is no 
power nor strength but through the High and Exalted God ; 
and, of a truth, in all things God is Almighty ; and verily He 
comprehends all things by His knowledge, and has taken 
account of everything. O my Creator ! as I sincerely trust 
in Thee, do Thou seize by the forelock all e^dl proceeding 

3- rendered me unrecognizable, 

^ Although a sword may convulse the world, 

^ [Foot soldier,] 

^ The hotwal is a Superintendent of Police. 

® The jibeJi is a sort of waistcoat quilted with cotton The ghar- 
hichehf or plate- mail, are four plates of iron or other metal, made to 
cover the back fsont and sides. 
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from within myself, and all evil coming from without, and 
all evil proceeding from every man who can be the occasion 
of evil, and all such evil as can proceed from any living 
thing, and remove them far from me ; since, of a truth, 
thou art the Lord of the exalted throne ! ’ 

Proceeding thence, I went to the Bagh-e-behisht, where 
Muhammed Hussain Mirza resided ; but he had fled, and 
had escaped and hid himself. In a breach in the wall of the 
Baghcheh (or Little Garden), in which Muhammed Hussain 
Mirza had resided, seven or eight archers kept their post. 
I galloped and spurred my horse at them ; they durst not 
stand, but ran off. I came up with one of them, and cut 
him down. He went spinning off in such a way, that I 
imagined his head had been severed from his body, and 
passed on. The person whom I had hit was Tulik Golailtash, 
the foster brother of Khan Mirza ; I struck him on the arm.**- 
Just as I had reached the door of Muhammed Hussain 
Mirza’s house, there was a Moghul sitting on the terrace, 
who had been in my service, and I recognized him. He 
fitted an arrow to his bow, and aimed at me.^ A cry rose 
on all sides, ‘ That is the King ! ’ he turned from his aim, 
discharged the arrow, and ran off. As the time for shooting 
was gone by, and as the Mirza and his officers had fled 
away or were prisoners, what purpose was to be answered 
by his shooting ? While I was at this palace, Sultan Sanjer 
Birlas, whom I had distinguished by favours, and to whom 
I had given the Tuman of Nangenhar, but who had neverthe- 
less engaged in this rebelhon, was taken, and dragged before 
me with a rope round his neck. Being in great agitation 
he called out, ‘ WTiat fault have I done ? ’ ‘Is there a greater 
crime than for a man of note like you to associate and conspire 
with insurgents and rebels ? ’ As Shah Begum, ^ the mother 
of my maternal imcle the Khan, was his sister’s daughter, ^ 

^ shoulder. 

^ Add full at my face from a very short distance. 

® As he was the son of the sister of Shah Begum, the mother of 
the Khan, my grandfather. 


^ Shah Begum was one of the wives of Yunis Khan, the maternal 
grandfather of Babur, and was the mother of Sultan Nigar Khanum, 
who was Khan Mirza’s mother. 
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I ordered them not to drag him in this shameful way along 
the ground, but spared his life, and did him no more harm. 

Leaving this place, I directed Alimed Kasim Kohbur,who 
was one of the chiefs that had been in the fort, to pursue 
Klian Mirza with a body of troops. Close by the Bagh-e- 
behisht,^ Shah Begum and the Khaniim ^ dwelt, in palaces 
which they had themselves erected. On leaving the palace,^ 
I went to visit Shah Begum and the Khanum. The town's- 
people and the rabble of the place had taken to their clubs, 
and were making a riot. They were eager to lay hold of 
men in comers, to plunder property, and profit by the con- 
fusion. I therefore stationed parties in different places, to 
chastise and disperse them, and to drive them aw^ay. Shah 
Begum and the Khanum were sitting together in the same 
house. I alighted where I had always done, and went up 
and saluted them with the same respect and form as I had 
been accustomed to use. Shah Begum and the Klianum 
were out of all measure «alarmed. confounded, dismayed, and 
ashamed. They could neither stammer out an excuse, nor 
make the inquiries which politeness required. It was not 
my wish that they should feel uneasy ^ ; yet the faction 
which had been guilty of such excesses was composed of 
persons who, beyond all doubt, were not disposed to neglect 
the suggestions of the Begum and the Kianum. iChan 
Mirza was the grandson of Shah Begum, and night and day 
w^ith the Begums. If he did not pursue their advice, it was 
in their power to have prevented his lea\ing tliem, and they 
could have kept him near tliem under their own eye. On 
several occasions, too, when, from adverse circumstances 
and ill fortune, I 'was separated from my country, my 
throne, my servants, and dependants, I had fled to them 

^ And it was there that 

^ Besides I hardly cared to receive their excuses and inquiries ; 

^ Garden of Paradise. 

® The Khanum, or princess, here mentioned must be either 
Meher Nigar Khanum, the eldest sister of Babur’s mother, and one 
of the widows of Sultan Ahmed jMirza, or perhaps her youngest 
sister of the full blood, Khub Nigar Khanum, the wife of Muhammed 
Hussain Mirza. Khan Mirza was the youngest son of their sister 
of the half blood, Sultan Nigar Khanum, the widow of Sultan 
Mahmud Mirza. 


Bdbur 
visits the 
Begums. 
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for refuge and shelter, and my mother had also gone to 
them, but we experienced no sort of kindness or support. 
Khan Mirza, my younger brother,^ and his mother. Sultan 
Nigar Khaniim, at that time possessed valuable and 
populous countries, while I and my mother had not even a 
single village, nor a few fowls. My mother was a daughter 
of Yunis Khan, and I was his grandson. But whether I w^as 
or not, every one of that connexion who happened to come 
in my way was sure to benefit by it, and was treated as 
a relation or cousin. When Shah Begum came to live with 
me, I bestowed on her Pamghan, w'hich is one of the most 
desirable places in Kabul. Indeed, I never failed in my 
duty or service towards any of them.**^ Sultan Said Khan, 
the Khan of Kashghar,^ came to me with five or six naked 
followers on foot ; I received them like my own brothers, and 
gave him the Tuman of Mandrawar, one of the districts of 
Bamghan. When Shah Ismael overthrew and slew Shcibani 
Khan in Merv,® and I passed over into Kunduz, the men of 
Andejan began to turn their eyes towards me. Several of 
them displaced their Daroghas, whUe others held their 
towns on my account, and sent to give me notice of their 
proceedings. I dispatched Sultan Said Khan, with my 
Baburi servants and an additional reinforcement, to hold 
the government of my own native country of Andejan, 
and raised him to the rank of Khan ; and, down to this 
moment, I have always continued to treat every man of 
that family, who places himself under my protection, 
with as much kindness as my own paternal relations ; as, for 
example. Chin Taimur Sultan, Isan Taimur Sultan, Tukhteh 
Btigha Sultan, and Baba Sultan, are at this instant with 
me, and I have received and treated them with more distinc- 
tion and favour than my own paternal cousins. I have no 
intention, by what I have written, to reflect on any one ; 

her. 


^ Cousins are often familiarly called brothers in eastern countries. 
The meaning is, Khan Mirza, whom I regarded as my younger 
brother, &c. 

® He also was a near relation of Yunis Khan. He married a 
daughter of one of Babur’s aunts. 

® [In 1510. p. 303.] 
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all that I have said is only the plain truth : and I have not 
mentioned it with the least design to praise myself ; I have 
only spoken of things as they happened. In all that I have 
written, dovii to the present moment, I have in every word 
most scrupulously followed the truth. I have spoken of 
occurrences precisely as they really passed ; I have conse- 
quently described every good or bad act, were it of my 
father or elder brother, just as it occurred, and have set 
forth the merit or demerit of every man, whether friend or 
stranger, with the most perfect impartiality. I.et the 
reader therefore excuse me, and let not the hearer judge 
with too much severity. 

Leaving their palace, I went to the Char-bagh, which 
had been occupied b3^ Khan Mirza. On reaching it I 'svrote 
letters to different parts of the country, as well as to the 
Aimaks and wandering tribes,^ announcing my victory. 

I then mounted my horse and entered the citadel. 

Miihammed Hussain Mirza, after making his escape, Mahait:- 
had in his fright taken refuge in the Edianum’s wardrobe, 
and hid himself among the carpets.^ Mirim Diwaneh and taken 
some others were sent from the fort, to search the house prisoner, 
and bring him out.® On coming to the Khanum’s palace- 
gate, they made use of rough, and not ver\" polite language. 

They, however, discovered Muhammed EEussain Mirza hid 
among the carpets, and convey’ed him into the citadel. 

T behaved to him with my wonted respect, rose on his coming 
in, and showed no symptoms of harshness in my manner. 
Muhammed Hussain Mirza had conducted himself in such 
a criminal and guilty way, and had been actively engaged 
in such mutinous and rebellious proceedings, that, had he 
been cut in pieces, or put to a painful death, he would only 
have met with his deserts. As we were in some degree of 
relationship to each other, he having sons and daughters 
by my mother’s sister, Ediub Nigar Khanum, I took that 
circumstance into consideration, and gave him his liberty, 
allowing him to set out for Khorasan. Yet this ungrateful, 
thankless man, this coward, who had been treated by me 

» retainers, ^ in some bedding, 

® search the houses of the Princesses, find the fugitive, and bring 
him to me. 


BABTJE n 


D 
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with such lenity, and whose life T had spared, entirely forget- 
ful of this benefit, abused me and scandalized my conduct to 
Sheibani Khan, It was but a short time, however, before 
Sheibani Khan put him to death, and thus sufficiently 
avenged me : 

Deliver over him who injures you to Fate ; 

For Fate is a servant that will avenge your quarrel. 

Ahmed Kasim Kohbur, and the party who were sent in 
pursuit of Khan Mirza, overtook him among the hillocks of 
Kurgh-e-yalak. He was imable to flee, and had neither 
strength nor courage enough to fight. They took him 
prisoner, and brought him before me. I was sitting in the 
old Diwankhaneh ^ (or Hall of Audience), in a portico on its 
north-east side, when he was brought in. I said, ‘ Come and 
embrace me.' From the agitation in which he was, he fell 
twice before he could come up and make his obeisance. 
After we had saluted I seated him at my side, and spoke 
encouragingly to him. They brought in sherbet. I myself 
drank of it first, in order to reassure him, and then handed 
it to him. As I was still uncertain of the fidelity of a con- 
siderable part of the soldiers, the country people, the 
Moghuls, and Chaghatai, who were yet unsettled, I sent 
Edian Mirza into custody at large in the house of his sisters, ^ 
with orders to him not to leave it ^ ; but, as the commotions 
and sedition of the Ils and Uluses ^ still continued, and as the 
Khan’s stay in Kabul did not seem advisable, I allowed hinj, 
in the course of a few days, to proceed to Kliorasan. 

After he had taken leave, I set out on a circuit through 
Barto, Chastubeh, and the low grounds ^ of Gulbehar.^ 
In the spring, the country about ® Baran, the plain of 
Chastubeh, and the low country of Gulbehar, is excessively 

a- Omzt this clause. lower slopes c the plateau of 

^ The AJeharnameh says that the young prince was brought to 
Babur by the Khanum, his mother, and gives the address which she 
made him on the occasion. The account of this affair there given 
is, in several respects, inconsistent with that of Babur. His mother 
does not appear to have been at Kabul. She had married Uzbek 
Khan. 

a [P. de 0. has " eldest sister ’.] » [i. e. the nomad population.] 

* These places lie to the north of Kabul, among the hills. 
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pleasant. Its verdure is much superior to that of any place 
in Kabul. It abounds with tulips of various species. I once 
desired the different kinds to be counted, and they brought 
me in thirty-four sorts. I wrote some verses in praise of 
the district : 

(TurJci) — Its verdure and flowers render Kabul, in spring, a heaven ; 

But above all, the spring of Baran, and of Gulbehar, is 
enchanting. 

In this same tour I finished the £hazel which begins thus : 

{Turh ') — My heart is like a rose-bud, spotted with blood ; 

Were there a hundred thousand springs, the rose-bud of my 
heart can never blow.^ 

In truth, few places can be compared to these in the spring, 
either for beauty of prospect, or for the amusement of 
hawking,^ as has been more particularly noticed in the 
summary account I have given of Kabul and Ghazni. 

This same year, the Amirs of Badakhshan, such as yasir Mir- 
Muhammed Korchi, Mubarek Shah, Zobeir, and Jehangir, 
being offended with the conduct and proceedings of Nasir dakhshan. 
Mirza,^ and some of his favourites, rose in insurrection, 
united, and formed an army. After collecting their horse 
and foot in the plain whj^ph lies on the river Kokcheh,^ 
towards Yaftel and Ragh, thej^ advanced by way of the 
broken hillock grounds ^ near Khamchan.^ Nasir Mirza, 
and those who were about him, being inexperienced yoimg 
men, of no consideration or foresight, marched towards the 
hillocks to give the insurgents battle, and engaged them. 

The ground is a mixture of hill and plain. The enemy had 
a numerous infantry. Though several times charged by 
cavalry they stood fast, and in their turn attacked so 

^ My poor heart, like a rosebud, is folded in ensanguined layers. 

Can it ever become full-blown at the breath of a thousand springs ? 

^ Add OT for shooting birds, 

^ [This was Babur’s younger brother, who had been acknowledged 
as I^g of Badakhshan, and governed that country for two or three 
years. — E.B,^ p. 229.] 

® The river on which Faizabad stands ; it joins the Amu from the 
south, rising in Kaferistan. It is one of the two chief branches of 
the Oxus. 

® [i. e. foot-hills,] 

* These places lie south-east from Kunduz. 

D 2 
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spiritedly, that the Mirza’s horse were unable to beep 
their ground, and fled. The Badakhshanians having 
routed Nasir Mirza, pillaged and plundered all who were 
connected with or dependent on him. Nasir Mirza, with 
his routed and plundered adherents, fled by way of Ish- 
kamish and Narln ^ to Kila-kai, and, going up the Surkh-ab, 
proceeded on to Abdareh ; whence, descending by the 
hill -pass of Shibertii, he reached Kabul with seventy or 
eighty plundered and worn-out servants and followers, 
naked and hungry. It was a striking dispensation of 
Providence. Two or three years before, Nasir Mirza had 
instigated all the Ils and Uluses to rise up and march off 
with him in rebellion from Kabul, had proceeded to Badakh- 
shan, put the forts in a state of defence, guarded the valleys, 
and indulged in the most ambitious views ; now he returned, 
ashamed and distressed at his former doings, and afflicted 
and distracted at his former defection. I did not show” 
him the least symptom of displeasure, but asked him a 
number of questions, conversed with him, and showed him 
marks of regard, in order to dissipate his uneasiness and 
embarrassment • 

EVENTS OF THE YEAR 918 2 

1 SET out from Kabul for the purpose of plundering and 
heating up the quarters of the Ghiljis.^ By the time we 

^ [Narin lies north of Ishkamish on an affluent of the Surkhab.] 

2 This year commenced on May 13, 1507. 

^ [The Ghilzais are^a very numerous and important tribe, nomadic 
and pastoral in their habits, which are mostly settled in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kalat i Ghilzai and Ghazni, and northwards to within 
ten miles of Kabul. Certain sections of the tribe (known as Powin- 
dahs), such as the Suleiman Kheyls, Kharotis, and Tarakis, move 
eastwards in the beginning of the cold weather through the Gumal, 
Toehi, and other passes, and settle on our borders (chiefly in the 
Derah Ismail Khan Bistrict) for the winter months. They bring 
their families with them as well as their camels and flocks, and to 
ensure their safety jn passing through the country of the Border 
tribes, they move in large well-armed bodies under the orders of 
a chief appointed for the purpose. They import into British territory 
various articles of merchandise, the produce of Persia, Bokhara, 
Samarkand, and Afghanistan, which they dispose of to native dealers 
often at high prices. Raverty gives an interesting account of these 
Powindahs in his Notes, pp. 495 et seq.] 
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halted at Sardeh, they brought me aolice tliat a large body 
of Mahmands,^ quite unaware of our approach, were lying at 
Masht and Sihkaneh,® which are about a farsang from Sardeh. 
The Amirs, and men who accompanied me, were eager to 
be allowed to fall upon these Mahniands. I answered, 
^ Would it be riglit, while the object of the expedition on 
which we were bent is still unaccomplished, to turn ovit 
of our way to chastise and injure our own subjects ? It 
cannot be.’ Leaving Sardeh, we crossed the dasht of Katteh- 
waz^ by night. The night was dark, and the ground uneven.^ 
Wc could see neither hill nor hillock, nor any trace of a road 
or passage. Nobody was able to guide us. At last I myself 
led the way. I had passed once or twice before through this 
ground, and, trusting to my recollection of it, I advanced, 
keeping the pole star on my right hand. Almighty God 
was propitious, and we came right on Kiaktu, and the 
sti'eam of Ulabatu, towards the place where the Ghiljis 
'were lying, called Khwajeh Ismael Siritl. The road passes 
over the stream ; we halted in the hollow in which the 
stream flows, rested and refreshed ourselves and our horses 
for an hour ; and having slept ^ and taken breath, towards 
morning we set out again. The sun was up before we 
emerged from these hills and knolls,® and reached the 
dasht. From thence, a good farsang from the Ghiiji camp, 
we observed a blackness, which was either owing to the 
Ghiljis being in motion, or to smoke. The young and inex- 
perienced men of the army ^ all set forward full speed ; I 

a a level plain sti’etclied in front of ns. 

^ Omit for an hour anid after slept add a little 

® mountain slopes and foot-hills, 

^ The soldiers, whether from sheer wilfulness or the ardour of youth. 


^ [According to Raverty {Notes j pp. 121-2) the Mahmands are one 
of the five Afghan tribes constituting the Ghwarl sept. They are 
divided into two sections — the Eastern, which dwell on the borders 
of the Peshawar District, and the Western, whose territory lies on 
the north of the Kabul river, and extends from the ELhaibar to the 
Kunar boundary.] 

® Sihkaneh lies south-east of Shorkach, and near Kharbin. Sardeh 
is about twenty-five or thirty miles south of Ghazni. 

® The dasht [or plain] of Kattehwaz is to the south of Ghazni. 
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followed them for two ko«, shooting. arrows at their horses, 
and at length checked their speed. Wlten five or six thou- 
sand men set out on a pillaging party, it is extremely difficult 
to maintain discipline. The Almighty directed everything 
favourably. Our people stopped. When we had got about 
a shiraa kos from the enemy, we saw the blackness occasioned 
by the encampment of the Afghans, and sent on the pillagers. 
In this foray we took a number of sheep. I had nevei- seen 
so many taken at any other time. While we were dismounted, 
and employed in collecting the property and spoil, ^ the 
enemy gathered in troops all around, descended into the 
plain, and provoked us to fight. Some of the Begs and 
men ^ having gone out, surrounded and took one body of 
them whole and entire, and put every man of them to the 
sword. Nasir Mirza attacked another body of them, and 
entirely cut them to pieces. A minaret of skulls was erected 
of the heads of these Afghans. Dost Piadeh, the kotwal^ 
wdiose name has been already noticed, was wounded in the 
leg by an arrow, and died by the time we reached Kabul. 

IVIarching back from I^wajeli Ismael, we halted at 
Ulabatu. Here some of my Begs and officers were directed 
to go and separate the fifth of the spoil Kasim Beg, and 
some others, as a mark of favour, had not the fifth taken 
from them. The fifth so taken was returned at sixteen 
thousand sheep, so that the spoil amounted to eighty 
thousand, and, making allowance for losses and for the 
fifths not demanded, must have amounted to a hundred 
thousand sheep. 

Marching from this ground next morning, I directed the 
large hunting-ring to be formed by the troops in the plain 
of Kattehwaz,2 for the purpose of the chase. The deer and 
gorkhars^ of this plain are always very fat, and in great 
plenty. A number of deer and gorkhars were enclosed in 

* Add and men, ^ sending away the cattle from our camp, 

® the officers of my household 


^ [The King’s perquisite.] 

* [The plain of Kattawaz extends from Gwashta to within twenty 
miles of Ghazni] 

* The gorkJiar is the wild ass. 
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our circle, and many of them were killed. During the hunt 
I pursued a gorkhar, and, on coming near, discharged 
first one arrow at it, and then another, but the wounds were 
not such as to bring it down. Yet, in consequence of 
these two wounds, it ran slower than before. Spurring on 
my horse, and getting nearer it, I hit it such a blow with 
my sword on the back part of the head, behind its two ears, 
that its windpipe was cut, and it fell tmnbling over, its hind 
legs striking my stirrups. ]My sword cut excessively well, 
and it was a wonderfully fat gorkhar. Its rib might be 
somewhat less than a gaz in length. Shirim Taghai, and 
some others who had seen the deer of Moghulistan, were 
surprised, and declared that, even in Moghulistan, deer so 
fat and large were very rarely to be met with, I killed also 
another gorkhar, and the deer and gorkhars in general that 
were killed in this hunt were very fat ; but none equalled in 
size the gorkhar which I have mentioned. 

When this foray was over I returned to Kfibul, and en- Affairs of 
camped. In the end of last year,^ Sheibani Ellian had set Ehorasan. 
out from Samarkand with his army, for the purpose of 
conquering Khorasan. Shah Mansur Baklishi, a traitor, who 
held xAndekhud, sent persons to Sheibani lOian, in\’iting 
him to hasten his approach. When he came near Andekhud,^ 
this wTetch, relying on his having invited the Uzbeks, dressed 
himself veiy fine, put a plume on his head, and taking along 
with him a peshkesh and a present of his choicest curiosities, 
issued forth. On his approach, the Uzbeks, who had 
no officer of rank with them, flocked round him on eveiry 
side. In the twinkling of an eye they fell upon the pro- 
cession, pulled away and plimdered his effeminate attire, 
his peshkesh and his rarities, and stripped and robbed liim 
and all his people,^ 

Badia-ez-zemfc Mirza, Muzaffer IMirza, Muhanimed irresolution 
Berenduk Birlas, and Zulnun Arghun, all lay in the vicinity 
of Baba Khaki ^ with the army which they had collected. 

^ and scattered his followers. 

^ Spring of 1507. 

2 Andekhud may be about twenty-five miles west of Shaberghan, 
and lies near the Desert. 

® [A place east of Herat.] 
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They had neither made up their minds to fight, nor had 
they agreed to put the fort ^ in a defensible state. They 
had nothing in order, and had come to no final resolution ; 
but continued lying there panic-struck, ill informed, and 
irresolute. Muhammed Berenduk Birlas, who was a man 
of sense and talent, proposed that Muzaffer IVIirza and he 
should fortify themselves in Heri, while Badla-ez-zeman 
Mirza and Zulnun Beg should proceed to the hill-country in 
the adjoining territory, should call in to their assistance 
Sultan Ali Arghun from Sistan, and Shah Beg and Mukim, 
with their armies, from Kandahar and Zamin-dawer, so 
as to strengthen themselves by a junction with these 
chieftains ; that when the troops of the Hazaras and 
Niikderis were once in the field, and in motion, it would 
be difficult for the enemy to advance into the hill-coimtry,^ 
and that, as they would then be harassed, and kept on the 
alarm by the army without, it would be quite impossible for 
them to act with effect against the town. His advice w^as 
most judicious, and was founded on deep consideration and 
foresight. Zulnun Arghun, though a man of courage, yet 
was mean, avaricious, and of very slender judgement. He 
was a flighty, crack-brained man. During the time that 
the brothers were joint-kings in Heri, he was Badla-ez-zeman 
Mirza’s prime-minister and chief adviser, as has been 
mentioned. His avarice made him unwilling that Muham- 
med Berenduk should remain in the city. He was anxious 
that he himself should be left there ; but this he could not 
accomplish. A more striking proof of his wrong-headedness 
and derangement is, that he suffered himself to be grossly 
deluded and cheated, by trusting to needy flatterers and 
impostors. The incident occurred when he was prime 
minister, and in the highest trust at Heri, at which time 
a body of Sheikhs and Mullas came and told him, that they 
had discovered by their communications with the Spheres, 
that he was to have the appellation of Hizaber-ullah (the 

^ that at the same time they should gather round them as many 
Hazaras and Nukderis as possible, and hold themselves in readiness 
to meet any emergency in the mountains, where it would be difficult 
for the enemy to advance, 


[i. e. Herat.] 
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Lion of God), and was to defeat the Uzbeks. Relying on 
this assurance, and hanging this predictions^ about his neck, 
he returned thanks to God ; and hence it was that lie paid no 
attention to the wise suggestions of Muhanimed Berenduk ; 
did not put the fort in a defensible state ; did not prepare 
ammunition and warlike arms ; did not appoint cither an 
advance or pickets to get notice of the enemy’s approach, 
nor even exercise his army, or accustom it to discipline, 
or battle-array, so as to be prepared and able to fight with 
readiness when the enemy came. 

Sheibani Mian having passed the ^Vlurghab in the month 
of Muliarrem,^ the first notice they had of his approach was 
the news of his arrival in the vicinity of Sarkai.^ Being 
filled with consternation, they were unable to do any one 
thing that was requisite. They could neither assemble their 
men, nor draw^ up their army in battle array ; every man 
went off to shift for himself. Zulniin Arghun, infatuated 
by absurd flattery, as has been mentioned, kept his ground 
at Kara Rabat against fifty thousand Uzbeks, with a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty men. A gi*cat body of the 
enemy coming up, took him in an instant, and swept on.^ 
They cut ofi* his head as soon as he was taken. 

The mother, sister,® haram,^ and treasures of the IVIirzas 
were in the castle of Iklitiyar-ed-din, which commonly goes 
by the name of Aleh Kurghan.® The Mirzas reached the 
city late in the evening : they slept till midnight to refresh 
their horses. At dawn they abandoned the place, without 
even having thought of putting the fort in a state of defence. 
During this interval of leisure, they took no means for 
carrying ofi their mother, sister, wives, or children, but 
ran away, leaving them prisoners in the hands of the Uz- 
beks.® Payandeh Sultan Begum, Khadijeh Begum, with the 

a a silk kerchief 

^ surrounded his force and took him without his being able to 
strike a blow in defence. 

^ May and June 1507. ‘Perhaps Sarakhs. 

® [P. de C. has ‘ elder and younger sisters ’.] * [i. e. wives.] 

® This strong castle lies, as has been mentioned, close to Herat 
on the north. 

® It may only be necessary to add, that Badia-ez-zeman Mirza 
took refuge with Shah Ismael Safavi, who gave him Tabriz. When 
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wives and women of Sultan Hussain Mirza, of Badia-ez- 
zeman Mirza, and Muzaffer Mirza, their children, infants, 
and whatever treasure and effects the Mirzas possessed, 
were all in Aleh Kurghan. They had not put the fort in a 
sufficient posture of defence, and the troops that had been 
appointed to garrison it had not arrived. Ashik Muham- 
med Arghtin, the younger brother of Mazid Beg, having fled 
on foot from the army, arrived at Heri and entered the 
castle. ' Ali Khan, the son ofAmirUmer Beg, Sheikh Abdallah 
Bekawal, Mirza Beg Kai-Khosravi, and MIraki KurDiwan, 
also threw themselves into the castle. On Sheibani Khan’s 
arrival, after two or three days, the Sheikh-ul-Islam and 
tlie chief men of the city, having made a capitulation, took 
the keys of the walled town, went out to meet him and 
surrendered the place. Ashik Muhammed, however, held 
out the castle for sixteen or seventeen days longer ; but a 
mine being run from without, near the horse-market, and 
fired, a tower was demolished. On this the people in the 
castle, thinking that all was over with them, gave up all 
thoughts of holding out, and surrendered. 

After the taking of Heri, Sheibani Khan behaved extremely 
ill to the children and wives of the kings ; nor to them alone, 
he conducted himself towards everybody in a rude, un- 
seemly, and unworthy manner, forfeiting his good name 
and glory for a little wretched earthly pelf. The first of 
Sheibani Khan’s misdeeds in Heri was, that for the sake of 
some worldly dirt, he ordered Khadijeh Begum to be given 
up to Shah Mansur Bakhshi, the catamite, to be plundered 
and treated as one of his meanest female slaves.^ Again, 
he gave the reverend and respected saint. Sheikh Puran, 
to the Moghul Abdul Wahab to be plundered ; each of his 
sons he gave to a different person for the same purpose. He 
gave the poets and authors to MuUa Banai to be squeezed. 

^ » to be pven up to the vile wretch, Shah Mansur Baldishi, to be 
ill-treated in various ways in order to gratify his despicable avarice. 

tiie Turkish Emperor Selim took that place in a. h. 920 (a. d. 1514), 
he was taken prisoner and carried to Constantinople, where he died 
A. H. 923 (a. d. 1517). Muhammed Zeman Mirza, who is often 
mentioned in the course of Babur’s transactions in Hindustan, was 
his son 
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Among the jeax d'esprit on this subject, one tetrastich is 
often repeated in Khorasan : 

Except only Abdallah Kirkliar,^ to-day. 

There is not a poet can show the colour of money ; 

Banai is inflamed with hopes of getting hold of the poet's cash, 

But he will only get hold of a hlrkharr 

There was a Khan’s daughter called Khanum, one of 
jVIuzaffer Mirza’s haram.^ Sheibani Kdian married her 
immediately on taking Heri, without being restrained by 
her being in an impure state In spite of his supreme 
ignorance, he had the vanity to deliver lectures in explana- 
tion of the Koran to Kazi Ikhtiyar and Muliammed IVIIr 
Yusef, who were among the most celebrated Mullas in 
Khorasan and Heri. He also took a pen and corrected the 
writing and drawings of Mulla Sultan Ali, and Behzad the 
painter. When at any time he happened to have composed 
one of his dull couplets, he read it from the pulpit, hung it 
up in the Charsu (or Public Market), and levied a benevo- 
lence from the townspeople on the joyful occasion. He 
did know something of reading the Koran, ^ but he was 
guilty of a number of stupid, absurd, presumptuous, infidel 
words and deeds, such as I have mentioned. 

Ten or fifteen days after the taking of Heri, he advanced Death of 
from Kahdastan to the bridge of Salar, and sent his whole 
army, under the command of Taimur Sultan and Abid Kupek. 
Sultan, against Abul Hassan Mirza and Kupek Mirza, who 
were lying in Me^hhad,^ quite off their guard. At one time 
they thought of defending Kalat ® ; at another time, on 

^ One of Muzaffer Mirza’s wives was Khan-zadeh Khanum. 

Add rose early, and never neglected his Five Prayers, 

^ Kirkhar {asini nervus) seems to have been the nickname of 
some poet who was plundered. 

® There is a Persian phrase, when a man is engaged in an unprofit- 
able undertaking, kir-e-hhar khahad girift {asini nervum deprehendet), 

® The ddety or unlawful times of a woman, according to the 
Muhammedan law, are chiefly three, — while she is mourning the 
death of her husband, when menstruous, and for a certain period 
after her divorce. 

^ A celebrated city of Ediorasan, west from Herat. 

® The birth-place of Nadir Shah, north of Meshhad. It stands on 
very strong groimd. 
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hearing of the approach of this army, they had thoughts 
of giving it the slip, and of pushing on by forced marches by 
another road, and so falling on Sheib^ani Khan by surprise. 
This was a wonderfully good idea ; they could not, how- 
ever, come to any resolution, and were still lying in their 
old quarters, when Taimur Sultan and Abid Sultan came in 
sight with their army, after a seriel of rapid marches. 
The Mirzas, on their side, put their army in array, and 
marched out. Abul Hassan Mirza was speedily routed. 
Kupek Mirza, with a few men, fell on the enemy who had 
engaged his brother. They routed him also. Both of them 
were made prisoners. M^en the two brothers met they 
embraced, kissed each other, and took a last farewell. 
Abul Hassaai Mirza showed some dejection,®' but no difference 
could be marked in Kupek Mirza. The heads of the two 
Mirzas were sent to Sheibani Klhan while he was at the 
Bridge of Salar. 

At this time Shah Beg, and his younger brother 
Muhammed Miikim,^ being alarmed at the progress of 
Sheibani Khan, sent me several ambassadors in succession, 
with submissive letters, to convey professions of their 
attachment and fidelity. Mukmi himself, in a letter to 
me, explicitly called upon me to come to his succour. At 
a season like this, when the Uzbeks had entirely occupied 
the country, it did not appear to me becoming to remain 
idly looking on ; and, after so many ambassadors and letters 
had been sent to invite me, I did not think it necessary to 
stand on the ceremony of waiting till these noblemen came ^ 
personally to pay me their compliments. Having con- 
sulted with all my Amirs and best-informed counsellors, it 
was arranged that we should march to their assistance 
with our army ; and that, after forming a jxmetion with the 
Ai^htin Amirs, we might consult together, and either 

» mgns of fear, 

^ there seemed to be hardly any doubt that they would come 

^ These two noblemen were the sons of Zulnun Beg, and, after 
their father’s death, were in possession of Kandahar, Zamln-dawer, 
and part of the hiU-country to the south. The former, who was 
a brave warrior, afterwards founded an independent sovereignty 
(that of the Arghuns) in Sind. 
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march against Kliorasan, or follow some other course that 
might appear more expedient. With these intentions, we 
set out for Kandahar. At Ghazni I met Habibeh Sultan 
Begum, whom, as has been mentioned, I called my Yanka,^ 
and who had brought her daughter Maasumeh Sultan Begum, 
as had been settled between us at Heri. Khosrou Gokul- 
tash, Sultan Kuli Chanak, and Gadai Balal had fled from 
Heri to Ibn Hussain Mirza, and had afterwards left him 
also, and gone to Abul Hassan Mirza. Finding it equally 
impossible to remain with him, they came for the purpose of 
joining me, and accompanied the ladies. 

When we reached Kalat,^ the merchants of Hindustan, 
who had come to Kalat to traffic, had not time to escape, 
as our soldiers came upon them quite unexpectedly. The 
general opinion was, that, at a period of confusion like the 
present, it was fair to plunder all such as came from a foreign 
country. I would not acquiesce in this. I asked, ‘ Wliat 
offence have these merchants committed ? If, for the love 
of God, we suffer these trifling things to escape, God will one 
day give us great and important benefits in return ; as 
happened to us not very long ago, when we were on our 
expedition against the Ghiljis ; the Mahmands, with their 
flocks, their whole effects, wives, and families, were within 
a single farsang of the army. Many urged us to fall upon 
them. From the same considerations that influence me 
now, I combated that proposal, and the very next morning 
Almighty Gk>d, from the property of the refractory Afghans, 
the Ghiljis, bestowed on the army so much spoil as had never 
perhaps been taken in any other inroad.’ We encamped 
after passing Kalat, and merely levied something from each 
merchant by way of peshkesh,^ 

After passing Kalat, I was joined by Khan Mirza, whom 
I had suffered to retire into Kliorasan after his revolt in 
Kabul, and byAbdal RazakMirza,^who had stayed behind 

^ [Sister-in-law, which includes an uncle’s wife.] 

® This is Kaiat-e-Ghil]i on the Tarnek, about a degree east from 
Kandahar. ® [i, e. toll or tribute.] 

* Khan Mirza, it will be recollected, was the youngest son of 
Sultan Mahmud Mirza, one of Babur’s uncles, and King of Hissar, 
afterwards of Samarkand ; and Abdal Ra:^k Mirza was tbe son of 
another of them, XHugh Beg Mirza, late King of Kabul 
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in Khorasan when I left it. They had just escaped from 
Kandahar. The mother of the Pir Muhammed Mirza, who 
was the grandson of Bahar Mirza, and the son of Jehtogir 
Mirza, accompanied these Mirzas, and waited on me. 

I now sent letters to Shah Beg and Muklm, informing 
them that I had advanced thus far in compliance with their 
wishes ; that, as a foreign enemy like the Uzbeks had 
occupied Khorasan, it was necessary, in conjunction with 
them, to concert such measures as might seem most advis- 
able and expedient for the general safety. Immediately 
upon this, they not only desisted from writing and sending 
to invite me, but even ^ returned rude and uncivil answers. 
One instance of their rudeness was, that in the letter which 
they wrote me, they ^ impressed the seal on the back of the 
letter,^ in the place in which one Amir writes to another, nay, 
where an Amir of some rank sets his seal in writing to an 
inferior Amir,^ Had they not been guilty of such insolence, 
and returned such insulting answers, things never would 
have come to such an issue, as it has been said, 

(Persian ) — An altercation has sometimes gone so far as to overthrow 
an ancient family (dynasty). 

The result of their passionate and insolent conduct was, 
that their family, and the accumulated wealth and honours 
of thirty or forty years, were given to the wind. 

In Shaher i Safa,® one day, there was a false alarm in the 
camp : all the soldiers armed and mounted. I was busy 
bathing and purifying myself. The Amirs were in great 
alarm. When ready I mounted ; but, as the alarm was 
a false one, everything was soon quieted. 

Proceeding thence by successive marches, we encamped 
at Guzer.® There too, in spite of all my attempts to come 

^ Poi^etting the letters they had written to me, and the pressing 
appeals for assistance they had sent me, they 

^ Shah Beg wrote me, 

« Add and in the middle of the sheet of paper, 

* The Persians pay great attention, in their correspondence, not 
only to the style, but to the kind of paper on which a letter is written, 
the place of signature, the place of the seal, and the situation of the 
address. Chardin gives some curious information on this subject. 

* Shaher i Safa lies about forty miles east of Kandahar. 

* The ford. This village probably stands at the passage over a river. 
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to an explanation, they paid no attention to my overtures, 
but persisted in their obstinacy and contumacy. My 
adherents, who knew every part of the country, advised me 
to advance by the ri\nilets which flow towards Kandahar, 
on the side of Baba Hassan Abdal, and Khalishak,^ and to 
occupy a strong position on their course. I adopted the 
plan, and next morning having armed our troops, and 
arrayed them in right and left wings and centre, we marched 
in battle order for Khalishak. Shah Beg and Mukim had 
erected a large awning on the projecting face of the hill 
of Kandahar, somewhat below the place where I have built 
a palace, 2 and lay there with their army.^ Muklm’s men 
pushed forward and advanced near us. Tufan Arghun, who 
had deserted and joined us near Shaher i Safa, advanced 
alone towards the Arghun line. One Ashik-ullah, with seven 
or eight men, separating from the enemy, rode hard towards 
him. Tufan advanced singly, faced them, exchanged some 
sword-blows, dismounted Ashik-ullah, cut off his head, and 
brought it to us as we were passing by Sang Lakhsheh.® We 
hailed this exploit as a favourable omen. As the ground 
was broken by villages and trees, we did not reckon it 
a good place to select for the battle^ * We therefore passed 
over the skirts of the hills, and having chosen our ground 
by the stream of an axileng (or meadow), near Elandahar, 
had halted, and were encamping, when Sher Kuli, who led 
the advance, rode hastily up, informing me that the enemy 
were in full march towards us, drawn up in battle array. 
After passing Kalat, our people had suffered much from 

^ seated themselves under ^ Omit this clause, 

^ Baba Hassan Abdal is probably the same as Baba Wall, five 
or six miles north of Kandahar ; at least, the saint who gives his 
name to Hassan Abdal, east of Atak, is called indiscriminately 
Hassan Abdal, and Baba Wali Kandahar! Khalishak is on a little 
hill about three miles west of Baba Wali, beyond the Ai^handab. 

^ [This may be ‘ The chamber cut out of the solid rock ’ referred 
to in Major Lumsden’s Report (pp. 187-8). It contains an inscrip- 
tion in Persian to the effect that Babur conquered Kandahar on 
13th Shawal, A. H. 928.] 

® There are two Lakhshehs, Little Lakhsheh, a mile west of modem 
Kandahar, and Great Bakhsheh, about a mile south-west of the old 
city of Kandahar, and five or six from the modem one. [P. de O. 
has Lakhshak.] 
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hunger and want. On coming to Khalishak, most of them 
had gone out in various directions, some up the country 
and others down, to collect bullocks, sheep, and other 
necessaries, and were now much scattered. Without 
wasting time in attempting to gather in the stragglers, we 
mounted for action- My whole force might amount to about 
two thousand ; but when we halted on our ground, from 
the numbers that had gone off in different directions on 
foraging parties, as has been mentioned, and who had not 
had time to rejoin us before the battle, when the enemy 
appeared I had only about a thousand men with me. 
His order Though my men were few in number, yet I had been at 
of battle, pains to train and exercise them in the best manner. 

Perhaps on no other occasion had I my troops in such 
perfect discipline. All my household dependants ^ who 
could be serviceable were divided into bodies of tens and 
fifties, and I had appointed proper officers* for each body, 
and had assigned to each its proper station on the right or 
left, so that they were all trained and perfectly informed of 
what they were to do ; and had orders to be on the alert, 
and active, during the fight. The right and left wings, 
the right and left divisions, the right and left flanks, were 
to charge on horseback, and were drawn up and instructed 
to act of themselves, without the necessity of directions 
from the tmodchis; ^ and in general the whole troops knew 
their proper stations, and were trained to attack those to 
whom they were opposed- Although the terms Baranghar, 
Ung-kul, Ungyan, and Ung have all the same meaning, yet 
for the sake of distinctness, L gave the different words 
different senses. As the right and left are called Baranghar 
Jawtoghar (Maimeneh and Maisareh), and are not included 
in the centre, which they call Ghul, the right and left do not 
belong to the Ghul ; in this instance, therefore, I called 
these separate bodies by the distinctive names of Baranghar 
and Jawanghar. Again, as the Ghul or centre is a distinct 

^ The TMneh Tchdseh are the troops that belong immediately 
to the prince, and who are not the retainers or dependants of any 
of the Begs or Chiefs. 

* The tawachis were a sort of adjutants, who attended to the 
order of the troops, and carried orders from the general 
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foody, I called its right and left foy way of distinction, 

Ung-kul and Sul-kuL The right and left of that part of the 
centre where my immediate dependants were placed, I 
called Ungian and Sulian. The right and left of my own 
household troops, who were close at hand, I called Ung and 
Sul. In the Baranghar or right wing were Mirza Khan, 

Shmm Taghai, Yarek Taghai, with his brother, Chilmeh 
IVIoglml, Ayub Beg, Muhammed Beg, Ibrahim Beg, Ali 
Syed Moghul, with the Moghuls, Sultan Ali Chihreh, 

Khuda Bakhsh, and his brothers,® In the Jawanghar or 
left wing were Abdal Razak Mirza, Kasim Beg, Tengri 
Berdi, Kamber Ali, Ahmed Elchi Bugheh, Ghuri Birlas, 

Syed Hussain Akber, Mir Shah Kuchin Haraw'el, N^ir Mirza, 

Syed Kasim the Ishik-agha (or chamberlain), Muhibb Ali 
Korchi, Papa Ughli, Allah Weiran Turkoman, Sher Kuli 
Karawel Moghul, with his brothers, and Ali Muhammed. 

In the Ghul or centre on my right hand, Kasim Gokultash, 
Khosrou Gokultash, Sultan Muhammed Duldai, Shah 
Mahmud Parwanchi (the secretary), Kul Bayezid Bekawel 
(the taster), Karaal Sherbetji (the cup-bearer). On my 
left, Kliwajeh Muhammed, Ali Dost, Naiiir Miram, Nasir 
Baba Sherzad, Jan Kuli, Wali Khizanchi (the treasurer), 

Kuthik Kadem Karawel, Maksud Suchi J and Baba Sheikh ; 
l)esides these, all my own immediate servants and adherents 
were in the centre ; there was no Beg or man of high rank 
in it ; for none of those whom I have mentioned had yet 
attained the rank of Beg. With the party which was ordered 
to be in advance were Sher Beg, Janim Korbegi, Ktipek 
Kuli, Baba Afoul Hassan Korchi ; of the Urus Moghuls, Ali 
Syed DarwTsh, Ali Syed Khush-Gildi, Chilmeh Dost Gildi, 

Chilmeh Yaghenchi,'^ Damaji Mahdi ; of the Turkomans 
Mansur and Rustam, with his brothers, and Shah Nazer 
Siyunduk. 

The enemy were divided into two bodies. One of them Order of 
was commanded by Shah Shujaa Arghun, who is known 

Arghuna. 

® Abul Hasan and his brothers. ^ Baghchi, 

^ Probably butler. [Or cup-bearer. Steingass says means 

wine in Turk!.] 


BABUB n 
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by the name of Shah Beg, and shall hereafter be called 
Shah Beg ; the other by his younger brother Mukim. From 
the appearance of the Arghuns, they looked about six or 
seven thousand in number. There is no dispute that there 
were four or five thousand men in armour with them. He 
himself was opposed to my right wing and centre, while 
Mukim was opposed to the left wing. Muklm’s division was 
much smaller than his elder brother’s. He made a violent 
attack on my left wing, where Kasim Beg was stationed 
with his division. During the fight, two or three messages 
came to me from Kasim Beg, to ask succour ; but as the 
enemy opposed to me were also in great force, I was unable 
The battle, to detach any men to his assistance. We advanced without 
loss of time towards the enemy. When within bowshot 
they suddenly charged, put my advance into confusion, and 
forced them to fall back on the main body, which, having 
ceased shooting, marched on to meet them ; ^ they on their 
part also gave over shooting, halted, and stood still a while. 
A person who was over against me, after calling out to his 
men, dismounted and deliberately aimed an ^rrow at me. 
I galloped up instantly to meet him ; when I came near him, 
however, he did not venture to stand, but mounted his horse 
and returned back. This man who had so dismounted was 
Shah Beg himself. During the battle, Kri Beg Turkoman, 
with four or five of his brothers, taking their turbans in their 
hands, ^ left the enemy and came over to us. This Piri Beg 
was one of those Turkomans who, when Shah Ismael 
vanquished the Bayander Sultans, and conquered the 
Mngdoms of Irak, had accompanied Abdal Baki Mirza, 
Murad Beg Bayander, and the Turkomto Begs, in their 
flight. My right wing continued to advance towards the 
enemy,® Its farther extremity made its way forward with 
difficulty, sinking in the soft ground close by the place 
where I have since made a garden. My left wing proceeded 
a good deal lower down than Baba Hassan Abdm, by the 
larger river and its streams and channels. Mukim, with his 
dependants and adherents, was opposed to my left wing, 

® driving the enemy before it. 

* This was eQ^uivalent to an offer of submission. 
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which was ver^’ inconsiderable in number, compared with 
the force under his command. Almighty God, however, 
directed everything to a happy issue. Three or four of the 
large streams which flow to Kandahar and its \nllages ^ were 
between the enemy and my left. My people had seized the 
fords and obstructed the passage of the enemy, and in spite of 
the fewness of their numbers, made a gallant fight, and stood 
firm against every attack. On the part of the Arghuns, 
Halwachi Tarkhan engaged in a skirmish with Kamber Ali 
and Tengri Berdi in the water. Kamber Ali was wounded ; 
Kasim Beg was struck with an arrow in the forehead ; 
Ghuri Birlas was wounded above the eyebrows by an arrow, 
which came out by the upper part of his cheek. At that 
very crisis I put the enemy to flight, and passed the streams 
towards the projecting face of the hill of Murghan. While 
we were passing the streams, a person mounted on a white ^ 
charger appeared on the skirt of the hill, going backwards 
and forwards, apparently in dismay and irresolute, as if 
uncertain which way to take ; at last he set off in a particular 
direction. It looked very like Shah Beg, and was probably 
himself. No sooner was the enemy routed than all our troops 
set out to pursue them and make prisoners. There might 
perhaps be eleven persons left with me. One of these was 
Abdallah Kitabdar {the Librarian). Muldm was still stand- 
ing his ground and fighting. Without regarding the small- 
ness of my numbers, and relying on the providence of God, 
I beat the kettle-drum and marched towards the enemy. 

{Turki) — God is the giver of little and of much ; 

In his court none other has power. 

{Arabic) — Often, at the command of God, the smaller army has 
routed the greater. 

Qn hearing the sound of my kettle-drum, and seeing my 
approach, their resolution failed, and they took to flight. 
Gk)d prospered us. Having put the enemy to flight, I 
advanced in the direction of Kandahar, and took up my 
quarters at the Char-lmgh of Farrukhzad, of which not a 
vestige now remains. Shah Beg and Muldm not being able 

b 
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Babur vic- 
torious. 


* suburbs 
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Kandahar 

surrenders. 


to regain the fort, of Kandahar in their flight, the former 
went off for Shal and Mastang,^ and the latter for Zamln- 
dawer, without leaving anybody in the castle able to hold it 
out. The brothers of Ahmed Ali Terkhan, Kuli BegArghun,^ 
and a number of others, with whose attachment and regard 
to me I was well acquainted, were in the fort. A verbal 
communication taking place, they asked the life of their 
brothers, and out of favourable consideration towards them, 
I granted their request. They opened the Mashur-gate of 
the fort. From a dread of the excesses which might be 
committed by our troops, the others were not opened. ShMm 
Beg and Yarek Beg were appointed to guard the gate that 
was thrown open. I myself entered with a few of my per- 
sonal attendants, and ordered one or two marauders whom 
I met to be put to death by the aiku and iikeh,^ I first 
went to Muldm’s treasury ; it was in the walled town. 
Abdal Razak Mirza had reached it before me and alighted. 
I gave Abdal Razak Mirza a present from the valuables in 
the treasury, placed Dost Nasir Beg and Kul Bayezid 
Bekawul in charge of it, and appointed Muhanuned Bakhshi 
as paymaster.^ Proceeding thence, I went to the citadel, 
where I placed Khwajeh Muhammed Ali and Shah Mahmud 
in charge of Shah Beg’s treasury. I appointed Taghai Shah 
to be paymaster I sent Miram Nasir and Maksud Siichi to 
the house of Mir Jan, who was Zulnun Beg’s Dlwan (or 
chief minister of revenue) ; Nasir Mirza had the squeezing 
of him. Sheikh Abusaid Terkhan was given to Mirza Klian 

» Ahmed Ali Terhhan, a younger brother of Kuli Beg Arghun, 

^ and appointed Dost Nasir Beg, Kul BayazTd Beka^^, and 
Muhammed Bakshi, one of the secretaries, in charge of it. 

Omit this seri^nce aTid add and Taghai Shah Bakhshi after Shah 
Mahmud in the previous sent&nce. 


^ Shid and Mastang lie upwards of two degrees south of Kandahar, 
on the borders of Beluchistan. Zamin- dawer lies west of the Hel- 
mand, below the Hazara hills. ■ [Mastang is the modem Quetta.] 

* In this punishment the head of the criminal is fixed between 
two pieces of wood, and a very heavy log or plank of several hundred- 
weight, raised by placing a weight on one end of it. This weight 
being removed, the heavy end falls down and dashes out the 
criminars brains. [P. de C. has * I attacked the marauders and put 
one or two to death * and omits * by the athu and tikeh\'\ 
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to be laid under contribution. . . . ^ was given to Abdal 
Razak Mirza to try what he could extort from him. Such 
a quantity of silver was never seen before in these countries ; 
indeed no one was known ever to have seen so much money. 

That night we stayed in the citadel. Sambal, a slave of 
Shah Beg’s, was taken and brought in. Although at that 
time he was only in the private confidence of Shah Beg, and 
did not hold any conspicuous rank, I gave him in custody to 
one of my people, who not guarding him properly, Sambal 
effected his escape. Next morning I w^ent to the Garden 
of Farrukhzad, where the army lay. I gave the kingdom of Kandahar 
Kandahar to Nasir Mirza. After the treasure was secured, 
when they had loaded it on the beasts of burden, and were Mirza. 
carrying it from the treasury that was within the citadel, 

Nasir Mirza took away a string of (seven) mules ^ laden with 
silver ; I did not ask them back again, but made him 
a present of them. 

iVIarching thence, we halted in the auleng (or meadow) of Extent of 
Kush-klianeh.^ I sent forward the army, while I myself took spoil, 
a circuit,^ and arrived rather late at the camp. It was no 
longer the same camp, and I did not know it again. There 
were Tipehak horses, strings of long-haired male and female 
camels, and mules laden with silk-cloth and fine linen ; 
long-haired female camels bearing portmanteaus, tents, and 
awnings of velvet and purpet ; in every house, chests, 
containing hundreds of mans ^ of the property and effects 
of the two brothers, were carefully arranged and packed 
as in a treasury. In every storehouse were trunks upon 
trunks, and bales upon bales of cloth, and other effects, heaped 
on each other; cloak- bags on cloak-bags, and pots upon jiots, 
filled with silver money. In every man’s dwelling and tent 
there was a superfluity of spoil. There were likewise many 
sheep ; but they were little valued. To Kasim Beg I gave 

a camels excursion, 

^ The name does not appear in any of the MSS, Perhaps Babur, 
when writing, had forgotten it. 

There is a Ghuch-fchaneh a mile and a half south of Kandahar, 
inclining west. It is probably a corruption of the name here men- 
tioned. 

® The Tabriz man is nearly seven Engli^ pounds. 
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up the garrison that was in Kalat, who were servants of 
Mukim, and commanded by Kuch Arghun and Taj-ed-din 
Mahmud, together with all their property and effects . Kasim 
Beg, who was a man of judgement and foresight, strongly 
urged me not to prolong my stay in the territory of Kandahar, 
and it was his urgency that made me commence my march 
back. Kandahar, as has been said, I bestowed on Nasir 
Mirza ; and, on his taking leave of me, I set out for Kabul. 
While we stayed in the Kandahar territory, we had not time 
to divide the treasure. On reaching Karabagh, we found 
leisure to make the division. It being difficult to count the 
money, we used scales to weigh and divide it. The Begs, 
officers, servants, and household carried off on their animals 
whole kharwars ^ and bags of silver money, with which 
they loaded them as with forage ^ ; and we reached Kabul 
with much wealth and plunder, and great reputation. 

Babitt On my arrival at this period, I married Maasumeh Sultan 

Stotoeh. til® daughter of Sultan Ahmed Mirza, whom I had 

invited from Khorasan. 

Sheibaiii Six or seven days afterwards, I learned by Nasir Mirza’s 

Khan be- servants, that Sheibani Khan had arrived, and was blockad- 

sieges Kan- 

dahar. ing Kandahar. It has already been mentioned, that Mukim 
had fled towards Zamin-dawer. He went thence, and waited 
on Sheibani Khan. Shah Beg had also sent persons" one 
after another, to invite him to theij* assistance ; and Sheibtoi 
Khan had in consequence advanced from Heri by the hill- 
country, in hopes of taking me by surprise in Kandahar, and 
had posted on the whole way by forced marches for that 
purpose. It was a foresight of the possibility of this very 
occurrence, that had induced Kasim Beg, who was a man 
of judgement, to urge with so much earnestness my departure 
from Kandahar : 


Babur is 
alarmed. 


(Ftrsian ) — ^What the young man sees in a mirror, 

The sage can discern in a baked brick. 

On his arrival he besieged Nasir Mirza in Kandahar. 

When this intelligence reached me, I sent for my Begs, 

* this clause* 


^ The hharwcbf [ass-load] is nearly seven hundred pounds weight, 
being a hundred Tabriz mans* 
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and held a council. It was observed, that foreign bands 
and old enemies, as were the Uzbeks and Sheibani Khan, 
had occupied the countries so long under the dominion of 
the family ofTaimur Beg ; that of the Turks and Chaghatai, 
who were still left on various sides, and in different quarters,^ 
some from attachment, and others from dread, had joined 
the Uzbeks ; that I was left alone in Kabul ; that the enemy 
was very powerful, and I very weak ; that I had neither the 
means of making peace, nor ability to maintain the war with 
them ; that, in these difficult circumstances, it was necessary 
for us to think of some place in which we might be secure, 
and, as matters stood, the more remote from so powerful an Hesitates 
enemy the better ; that it was advisable to make an attempt 
either on the side of Badakhshan, or of Hindustan, one of 
which two places must be pitched upon as the object of our 
expedition. Kasim Beg and Sliirim Beg, with their adherents, 
were for our proceeding against Badakhshan . At that time, 
the chief persons who still held up their heads in Badakhshan 
in any force were Mubarek Shah, Zobeir, Jehangir Turko- 
into, and Muhammed Korchi, who had driven Nasir Mirza 
out of that country, had never been reduced to submission 
by the Uzbeks, and were likewise in some force I and a 
number of my chief Amirs and firmest adherents, on the 
other hand, having preferred the plan of attaejeing Hindust to, 

I set out in that direction, and advanced by way of Lamghto. 

After the conquest of Kandahar, I had bestowed Kalat, and 
the country of Tarnek,^ on Abdal Razak Mirza, who had 
accordingly been left in Kalat. When the Uzbeks came and 
besieged Kandahar, Abdal Razak Mirza, ^ not finding himself 
in a situation to maintain Kalat, abandoned it, and rejoined 
me. He arrived just when I was setting out from Kabul, 
and I left him in that place.®. 

As there was no king, and none of royal blood in Badakh- 

* in comers and remote parts, 

^ Omit this clause. 


^ The country of Tamek lies on the river of that name [an affluent 
of the Helmand], which runs from Mukur towards Kandahto 
* [Son of Ulugh Beg Mirza, King of Kabul.] 

^ [i e. as governor.] 
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Khan shan, Khan Mirza/ at the instigation of Shah Begum,^ or 
ourfor^^ in consequence of an understanding with herj^- showed a 
Badakh- desire to try his fortunes in that quarter. I accordingly gave 
him leave. Shah Begum accompanied Khan Mirza ; my 
mother’s sister, Meher Nigar Khanum,® also took a fancy to 
go into Badakhshan. It would have b,een better, and more 
becoming, for her to have remained with me. I was her 
nearest relation. But however much I dissuaded her, she 
continued obstinate, and also set out for Badakhshan, 

Babur In the month of the first Jumada, we marched from Kabul 

^^ainsf against Hindust^. We proceeded on our route by way of 
^SdLtun. Little- Kabul ; on reaching Surkh Rabat we passed Kuruk- 
Sept. 1507. sai,* by the hill pass. The Afghans who inhabit between 
Kabul and Lamghan are robbers and plunderers, even in 
X)eaceable times. They fervently pray to Gk>d for such times 
of confusion as now prevailed, but rarely do they get them. 
When they imderstood that I had abandoned Kabul and 
was marching for Hindustan, their former insolence was 
Is opposed increased tenfold. Even the best among them were then 
bent on mischief ; and things came to such lengths, that, 
on the morning when we marched from Jagdalik, the 
Afghans, through whose country we were to march, such as 
the Khizer-khail, the Shimu-kliail, the Khirilchi, and the 
E^iugiani, formed the plan of obstructing our march through 
the koial or hiU-pass of Jagdalik, and drew up on the hill 
which lies to the north, beating their drums, brandishing 
their swords, and raising terrific shouts As soon as we 

® and in consequence of his relationship to her, 
b making a great show. 


^ [Khan Mirza was the son of Sultan Mahmud, and grandson of 
Shah Begum. He was acknowledged king in Badakhshan (1508). — 

p. 282.] 

* Shah B^um was the daughter of Shah Sultan Muhammed, 
Mng of Badakhshan, and the widow of Yurds Khan, Babur’s maternal 
grandfather. She was the mother of Sultan Nigar Khanum, whose 
son, Khan Mirza, was by Sultan Mahmud Mirza of Hissar. Shah 
Begum was therefore the yoimg prince’s grandmother, and he 
probably relied for success on the interest of her family in Badakhshan. 

* She’ was the eldest sister of Babur’s mother, and widow of 
Sultan Ahmed Mirza of Samarkand. 

* [The Bass of the Dry Ravine.] 
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Iiad mounted, I ordered the troops to ascend the hili and 
attack the enemy, each in the direction nearest to him* 

Our troops accordingly advanced, and making their way 
through different valleys, and by everj^ approach that they 
could discover, got near them, upon which the Afghans, 
after standing an instant, took to flight without even 
shooting an arrow. After driving off the Afghans, we 
reached the top of the ascent. One Afghan who w as fleeing 
down the hill below me, on one side, I w'ounded in the arm 
with an arrow. He and a few others were taken and brought 
in. Some of them were impaled by way of example. 

We halted in the Tuman of Nangenhar, before the fort of 
Adinapur. Till our arrival here, we had not availed our- 
selves of our foresight, nor fixed upon any places for our 
stations. We had neither arranged a plan for our march, 
nor appointed ground for halting. We nowr separated the 
army into four divisions, who were to move about, some 
up the countr^% and others down, till we received further 
intelligence. It was the end of autumn. In the plains, Plundering 
in most places, they had housed the rice. Some persons 
who were thoroughly acquainted with every part of the 
country informed us, that up the river of the Tumto of 
xAiisheng, the Kafers sow great quantities of rice, and that 
probably' the troops might there be able to lay in their 
winter’s corn. Leaving the dale of Nangenhar, therefore, and 
pushing speedily forward, we passed Saigal, and advanced 
up the valley of Blrain.^ The troops seized a great quantity 
of rice. The rice-fields were at the bottom of the hills. The 
inhabitants in general fled and escaped, but a few Kafers 
were killed. They had posted some men in a breastwork on 
a commanding eminence in the valley of Biram. When the 
Kafers fled, this party descended ^ rapidly from the hill, 
and began to annoy us with arrows. Having woxmded Puran, 
the son-in-law of K^im Beg, they were on the point of 
coming up with him, and of making him prisoner, when the 
rest of his party made a push, put the enemy to flight, and 

a W© ^ When these were coming back, the Kafers descended 

^ [This may be the Pamn Valley in Kafedstan referred to in 
Poverty’s p. 134.] 
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extricated and rescued him. We stayed one night in the 
Kafers’ rice-fields, where we took a great quantity of grain, 
and then returned back to the camp. 

At this same time, Mukim’s daughter, Mah-chuchak, 
who is now the wife of Shah Hassan, was married to Kasim 
Gokultash, in the territory of the Tuman of Mandrawar. 

As we did not find it expedient to proceed in our expedition 
against Hindustan, I sent back Mulla Baba Peshagheri with 
a few troops towards Kabul. Marching from Mandrawar, 
I proceeded by Ater and Shiwah,^ and continued for some 
days in that neighbourhood ; from Ater I went on by 
Kuner and Nurgil,^ and examined the country. From Kuner 
I came in Q,jdleh (or raft) to the camp. Before this lime I 
had not sailed in a jdleh^ but I found that sort of conveyance 
very pleasant ; and from this time forward I frequently 
made use of it. 

Sheibani At this time Mulla MirakFarketi arrived from Nasir Mirza. 

firesfroni brought the detailed news of Sheibani Khan’s having 
KandaMp, taken the walled town of Kandahar, and of his retiring 
which is without having taken the citadel : he also brought informa- 

b^^Sir^ tion, that after Sheibani Khan’s retreat, Nasir Mirza had 
^firza. abandoned Kandahar on several accounts, and retired to 
Ghazni. A few days after my departure, Sheibani Khan 
had unexpectedly appeared before Kandahar, and, as our 
people were not in sufficient strength to hiaintain the walled 
town, they abandoned it. The enemy ran mines in various 
directions -about the citadel, and made several assaults. 
Nasir Mirza was wounded by an arrow in the neck, and the 
citadel was on the point of being taken. In this extremity, 
Muhammed Amin, Kliwajeh Dost Kliawend, and Muham- 
med Ali Piadeh, the cup-bearer, giving up all for lost, let 
themselves down over the walls, and escaped from the fort. 
At the very moment when the place must inevitably have 
fallen, Sheibani Khan made some proposals for an accommo- 
dation, and hastily raised the siege. The reason of his 
retreat was, that, when he came against Kandahar, he had 
sent his Karam to Nirehtu.® Some persons having revolted 

^ [SHwah is a village in the Mr Valley.] 

* These places, it be recollected, lie on the Cheghanserai river* 

® A strong fort to the east of Herat. 
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in Nirehtu, had taken the fort. This induced him hurriedly 
to patch up a sort of peace and retire. 

A few days afterwards, though it was the middle of Babur re- 
winter, I arrived in Kabul by way of Badij. Above Badij 
I directed the date of the passage to be engraved on a stone.^ 

Hafiz IMIrak wrote the inscription. Ustad Shah Muiiammed 
performed the stone-cutter’s part. From haste it is not 
well cut. 

I bestowed Ghazni on Nasir jVIirza ; to Abdal Razak 
Mirza I gave the Tuman of Nangenhar, iMandrawar, the 
valley of Nur, Kuner, and NurgiL 

Till this time the family of Taimur Beg, even although Assuiues 
on the throne, had never assimied any other title than 
that of Mirza. At this period, I ordered that they should 
style me Padshah.® 

In the end of this year, on Tuesday the fourth day of the 
month of Zilkaadeh,® when the sun was in Aquarius, Humaiun Hmnaiun 
was born .a- Moulana Mesliadi, the poet, discovered the 
date of his birth in the words Sultan HuynaiCin Khan, One 
of the minor poets of Kabul found it in Skdh-e-firoz-kadr^ 

A few days after I gave him the name of Humaiun. After 
Humaiun’s birth, I went for five or six days to the Char- 
bagh, and celebrated the festival of his nativity. Those who 
were Begs, and those who were not, great and small, brought 
their offerings. Bags of silver money were heaped up. I 
never before saw so much white money in one place. It was 
a very splendid feast. 

Add in the citadel of Kabul. 

^ Abul-Fazl, in the short account of Babur’s reign prefixed to the 
Akbarndrmh, says, that this inscription was still to be seen in his 
time. 

^ The title of Padshcdi corresponds with that of emperor It is 
often used, however, merely to signify king. It is to be observed, 
that Babur applies it to himself before this time, and indeed in the 
very opening of his Memoirs, ‘I became Padshah of Ferghlma.’ 

He probably did not use that style in his Chancery. 

® March 6, 1508. ’ * The king victorious in m%ht. 
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EVENTS OF THE YEAR 914 ^ 

In the spring I surprised and plundered a body of Mah- 
mand Afghans, in the neighbourhood of Maabcr.® A few 
days after we had returned from the expedition, and 
resumed our quarters, Kuch Beg, Fakir Ali, Kerimdad, 
and Baba ChOireh, formed a plan for deserting from me. 
On discovering their intentions, I dispatched a party, who 
seized them below Isterghach,® and brought them back- 
During the life-time of Jehangir Mirza,^ too, they had 
frequently indulged in most improper conduct. I ordered 
that they should all be delivered over to punishment in the 
market-place. They had been carried to the Gate, and the 
ropes were being put round their necks, for the purpose of 
hanging them, when Kasim Beg sent lOialifeh to me, 
earnestly to entreat forgiveness for their offences. To 
gratify the Beg, I gave up the capital part of their punish- 
ment, and ordered them to be cast into prison. 

The Hissaris and Kunduzis, and the Moghuls of superior 
rank, who had been in* Khosrou Shah’s service, among 
whom were Chilmeh Ali, Syed Shekmeh, Sher Kuli, Iku 
Salim, and others, who had been promoted and patronized by 
him y certain of the Chaghatai, such as » Sultan Ali Chihreh, 
Khuda Bakhsh, with their dependants ; some of the 
Siyunduk Turkomtos, Shah Nazer, with his adherents, 
amounting in all to two or three thousand good soldiers, 
at this very time, having consulted and conspired together, 
had come to a resolution to revolt. Those whom I have 
mentioned lay near Khwajeh Rlwaj, stretching from the 
valley of Sung-Kurghan to the valley of Chalak.^ Abdal 

» such of the Chaghatai as Khusru Shah had treated with distinction, 
of whom the leaders were 

^ The year of the Hijira 914 commenced on May 2, 1508. 

* [Or ‘ Makar % according to P. de C. According to Raverty this 
place is near the source of the Tamak.] 

« North of KabuL 

* This is the first notice taken of Jehangir’s death. He seems to 
have died soon after the expedition into Khorasan, Khafi Khan says 
of a dysentery ; or, according to Ferishta, of hard drinking. 

® These places lie close by Kabul. Khwajeh Rawash is in Butkhak, 
two or three miles south of Kabul 
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Razak Mirza having come from Nangenhar. took up his 
quarters in Deh-Afghan. Muliibb Ali Korchi Iiad once or 
twice commimicated to Klialifeh and Mulla Baba some 
intimations of this conspiracy and assembling ; and I 
myself had received some hints of its existence. I had 
reckoned the surmises not entitled to credit, and paid 
them no kind of attention. I was sitting one night at the 
Chur-bagh, in the presence-chamber, after bed-time prayers, 
when Musa Khwajeh and another person came hurriedly 
close up to me, and whispered me that the Moghuls had, 
beyond a doubt, formed treacherous designs. I could not 
be prevailed upon to believe that they had drawn Abdal 
Razak Mirza into their projects ; and stfQ less could I credit 
that their treasonable intentions were to be executed that 
very night. I therefore did not give that attention to the 
information that I ought, and a moment after I set out for 
the iiQTum. At that time the females of my family were in 
the Bagh-e-khilwat, and in the B§-gh-e-tur-tuhfeh. Wl\en 
I came near the haram, all my followers, of every rank 
and description, and even my night-guards,^ went away. 
After their departure I went on to the city, attended onl^" 
by my own people and the royal slaves. I had reached the 
Ditch at the Iron Gate, when Khwajeh Muhammed Ali, who 
had Just come that way from the market-place, met me, 
and . • • ^ 

[The events of this year conclude abruptly in the same 
manner in all the copies.] 

a When I approached the haram, the pages and night guards 
had gone off in another direction. After their departure the com- 
mander of the guard and I proceeded towards the city. Walking 
along the Bitch I reached the Iron Gate, when Muhammed Ah 
suddenly met me, coming from the diftection of the market. As 
for me, from the vaulted gate of the Baths . . • 

1 The are the persons who watch by night at the prince’s 

door. 
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CONTAINING 

AN ABRIDGED ACCOUNT OF BABUR’S TRANS- 
ACTIONS FROM THE BEGINNING OF A.H, 914 
TO THE BEGINNING OF A.H. 925 ^ 

The Memoirs of Babiir are once more interrupted at a 
very important crisis, and we are again left to glean, from 
various quarters, an imperfect account of the transactions 
that ensued. It is probable that Khwajeh Muhammed Ali, 
who had just passed through the market-place, informed 
Babur that he had seen a gathering of Moghuls, and that 
measures were taken to seize his person. This at least is 
certain, that Babur escaped the impending danger, and 
regained his camp. The Moghuls who had been in Khosrou 
Shah’s service were the most active agents in this con- 
spiracy. They do not appear ever to have co-operated 
heartily with Babur, who always speaks of them and their 
race with strong marks of dislike and resentment They had 
combined with the other men of influence mentioned in the 
Memoirs, and had agreed not only to raise Abdal Razak 
Mirza to the throne of Kabul and Ghazni, which had been 
held by his father, Ulugh Beg Mirza, Babur’s uncle, but 
also to put him in possession of Badakhshan, Kunduz, and 
Khutlan, and all the territories which had formerly been 

^ Fmm A. n. 1508 to the beginning of January a, d. 1519. 

® Under these circumstances,' it may seem one of the strangest 
caprices of fortune, that the empire which he founded in India 
should have been called, both in the country and by foreigners, the 
empire of the Moghuls, thus taking its name from a race that he 
detested. This arose not so much from his being a descendant of 
Chingiz Khan, as from his being a foreigner from the north ; and 
from the age of Chingiz Khan downwards, all Tartars and Persians, 
in the loose colloquial language of India, seem to have been denomi- 
nated Moghuls. 
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held by Khosrou Shah. Such were the effects produced 
in Babur's army by this sudden defection of so many men 
of eminence, of different nations and tribes, that next 
morning he could not muster in his whole camp more than 
five hundred horse. Great numbers of his followers and 
soldiers had hastily retired to Kabul, under pretence of 
taking care of their families.^ 

Babur, enraged at these events, instead of retiring into the 
hill-country, or shutting himself up in a fortress, appears to 
have kept the field with his few faithful followers. He 
made several furious assaults on the army of the rebels, 
whom he intimidated by the braver\" which he displayed, 
Babur computes the original number of the rebels at two or 
three thousand men ; but Ferishta relates that their number 
rose to twelve thousand. In this reduced state of his 
fortunes, he appears, for a while, to have assumed the 
courage of despair, and to have given to the adventurous 
gallantry of the soldier and the champion, the place which 
he generally allowed the cool valour of the prince and the 
general to hold. He exposed himself in every rencounter, 
and attacked the insurgents wherever they could be found. 
On one occasion he is said to have advanced before the line, 
and challenged Abdal Razak to single combat . The challenge, 
we are told, was declined by the prince ; but five champions 
of the rebels having advanced in succession, and accepted 
it in his room, they all fell, one after another, under the 
sword of Babur. Their names, which ha ve been transmitted 
to us by Ferishta and IDiafi Khan, indicate that they were 
of different races. They were Ali Beg Shabkur,^ Muhammed 
Ali Sheibtoi,® Nazer Bahader Uzbek, Yakub Beg Babur- 
jeng, and Abdallah Safshiken. His military skill, his personal 
strength, and his invincible spirit, scattered dismay among 
the bands of the enemy, who equally admired and dreaded 
him ; and perhaps, while he seemed to be acting as an 
inconsiderate young soldier, he really performed the part of 

^ See the Tarlhh e Khafi Khan, being a history of the house of 
Taimur in Hindustan, vol. ij, MS. ; and Dow’s translation of 
Ferishta, vol. ii, p. 188. 

^ [Night blind.] 

® Perhaj^ rather Sistani, as in Ferishta. 
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A. D. 1509. 


a Fiagacioiis general and of a hero. His enemies began 
gradually to drop off; one defeat succeeded to another; 
Abdal Razak found death at the close of his short reign ; 
and Babur saw himself once more the undisputed sovereign 
of Kabul and Ghazni.^ 

When IQiosrou Shah’s territories fell into the hands of 
Sheibani EDhian, the inhabitants of Badakhshan, a brave and 
hardy race, who inhabited a country everywhere mountain- 
ous, and in many places almost inaccessible, disliking the 
Uzbek government, had flown to arms in every quarter, 
and a number of petty chieftains in different districts had 
set up for independent princes. Of all these the most 
powerful was Zobeir, a man of no family, but who, by his 
conduct and valour, succeeded in reducing under subjection 
to him the greater number of the other insurgents. Khan 
Mirza, Babur’s cousin,* had crossed from Kabul, A. h. 913, 
in order to try his fortune in that quarter, as Babur has him- 
self mentioned. His grandmother, Shah Begum, was the 
daughter of Shah Sultan Muhampied, the King of Badakhshan ; 
so that the Mirza had probably some hereditary connexions 
in the country. His outset was not prosperous. His grand- 
mother and Meher Nigar Khanum, his aunt, who followed 
in the rear of his army, were carried off by Mirza Ababeker 
K^hghari ; and Khan Mirza himself was defeated and 
obliged to surrender to 2Ik>beir, who detained him in custody. 
Finally, however, Yusef Ali, who had formerly been in the 
Mirza’s service, formed a conspiracy against Zobeir, whom 
he assassinated ; when Khan Mirza was raised to the 
undisputed possession of the throne of Badakhshto, which 
he held till his death.® 

^ [In the year a. t». 1509 two visitors appeared at Babur’s court 
and claimed his protection, namely, Sultan Sa’Id Khan, a son of 
the younger Khan, and Mirza Haidar Bughlat. Their honourable 
testimony to Babur’s amiable disposition and kindly hospitality 
is on record, and it is interesting to note that ‘ the youth and boy 
whom he thus patronized and cherished became two of the ablest 
and most accomplished Princes of their age.’ — p. 295.] 

* Khan Mirza was, as has been mentioned, the son of Sultan 
Mahmud Mirza, the king of Hissar, Khutlan, and Badakhshan, 
and of Sultan Nigar Khanum, a sister of Babur’s mother. He was 
consequently Babur’s cousin both by the father and mother’s side. 
His proper name was Sultan Weis Mrza, » [In 1620.] 
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In the year 916 of the Hijira, an event occurred which 
Babur had no influence in producing, but which promised 
the most favourable change on his fortunes. Sheibtoi Khan, 
after the defeat of Badla-ez-zeman and the sons of Sultan 
Hussain Mirza, had overrun Kliorasan with a large army. 
Some parties of his troops, in the course of their incursions, 
had entered and committed devastations on territories 
claimed by Shah Ismael, who at that time filled the Persian 
throne ; and he had even sent an army to invade Kirmto.^ 
Shah Ismael, having subdued the Turkomans in Azarbaijan, 
had reduced under one government the various provinces 
of Persia to the west of the desert, which for so long a series 
of years had been divided into petty principalities. On 
receiving information of these aggressions, he immediately 
sent to Sheibani IChan ambassadors, who carried letters, 
remonstrating, but with great courtesy, against the aggres- 
sions which had occurred within the boundaries of his 
dominions. The Uzbek prince, rendered haughty by long 
success, returned for answer, that he did not comprehend 
Shah Ismael’s meaning ; that, for his own part, he was a 
prince who held dominions by hereditary descent ; but that, 
as for Shah Ismael, if he had suffered any diminution of his 
paternal possessions, it was a very easy matter to restore 
them entire to him ; and he at the same time sent him the 
staff and wooden begging-dish ^ of a mendicant. He added, 
however, that it was his intention one day to go the pilgrim- 
age of Mekka, and that he would make a point of seeing 
him by the way. Shah Ismael, who was descended of a 
celebrated dervish, and who prided himself on his descent 
from the holy Syed, affected to receive the taunt with 
patient hunnility. He returned for answer, that if gloay or 
shame, here or hereafter, was to be estimated by the worth 
or demerit of ancestors, he would never think of degrading 
his forefathers by any comparison with those of Sheibtai 
Khan ; that if the right of succession to a throne was 
decided by hereditary descent only, it was to him incompre- 
hensible how the empire had descended through the various 

^ See the Tanhh i ^am-arai Ai^dsi [1616] of Mirza Sikaader, 
vol, i, MS. 

® The kachJsul is a sort of dish or ladle which inendicants ^d mst 
for receiving aims. 
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dynasties of Peshdadians, Kaianians, and the family of 
Chingiz,^ to Sheibani himself. That he too intended making 
a pilgrimage, but it was to the tomb of the holy Imam 
Reza 2 at Meshhad, which might afford him an opportunity of 
meeting Sheibani Khan. He sent him a spindle and reel, 
with some cotton, giving him to understand that words were 
a woman’s weapons ; that it would become him either to 
sit quietly in his corner, busied in some occupation that 
befitted him, or to come boldly into the field to meet his 
enemy in arms, and listen to a few words from the two- 
tongued Zulfikar.^ ‘ Let us then fairly try ’, concluded 
Shah Ismael, * to which of the two the superiority belongs. 
You will at least learn that you have not now to deal with 
an inexperienced hoy.’ ^ 

Ismael Without losing a moment, or giving the enemy time to 
rSes^ lOio meeting him, Shah Ismael put his army in motion, 

ra^n. and advanced through Khorasan as far as Meshhad. The 
r^ires to <ietachments of the Uzbek army all fell back and retired 
Merv, to Herat. Sheibani Khan, who had just returned from an 
expedition into the eoimtry of the Hazaras, on hearing of 
Shah Ismael’s arrival at Meshhad, perceiving that he was 
too weak to meet his enemy in the field, left Jan Wafa Mirza 
in Herat, and set off with such of his troops as he could 
collect, to Merv Shahjehan, a station where he could receive 
reinforcements from his northern dominions ; or from 
which, if necessary, he could retire across the Amu. Jan 
Wafa was not long able to maintain himself in Herat. He 

^ These were different dynasties that had governed Persia and 
Khorasan. 

* It is the duty of all Muhammedans to visit Mekka. The Shias 
alone visit the shiine of Imam Reza, which is at Meshhad, in Khora- 
san, in the territory then belonging to Sheibani Khan. 

* Zulfikar was the celebrated two-bladed sword of Ali, from whom 
Shah Ismael boasted his descent. 

* In the account of this correspondence I follow Khafi Khan, 
corrected by Mirza Sikander, ^he author of the Mawrarm Ahh^, 
Khali Khan and Perishta mention the presents, which are not 
alluded to by the Persian writer, who probably ^d not choose to 
record incidents, the remembrance of which the reigning family, 
having shaken off the dervish, were not proud to recall. He men- 
ricms the pilgrimages of Mekka and Meshhad, a subject more agreeable 
to the previdling prejudices. 
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found it necessary, ver>^ speedily, to follow Skeibani Khan, 

Shah Ismael himself now advanced towards Merv, and sent 
on Daneh Muhammed with a large force to clear the way. 

That officer was met by Jan Wafa Mirza near Takerabad 
of Merv : a desperate action ensued, in which tlie Persian 
general fell, but Jan Wafa was defeated. Sheibani Klian, 
unable to oppose the Persians in the field, retired into the 
fort of Merv. He sent messengers to call all his generals in which 
and chieftains from beyond the Amn, most of them having be- 
retired with their troops to their various governments, after * 
the conquest of Khorasan. Many desperate actions took 
place under the walls of Merv Shahjeban. Shah Ismael, 
seeing that the siege was likely to extend to great length, 
which would have exposed him to an attack from the whole 
force of Turkestan and Maweralnaher, pretended to be under 
the necessity of raising it. He sent to tell Sheibani Khan 
that he had been rather more punctual to his engagements 
than that prince had been ; that he had performed the 
pilgrimage of Meshhad as he had promised, while Sheibani 
Khan had failed to keep his appointment ; that he was now 
under the necessity of returning home to his own dominions, 
but would still be extremely happy to meet him on the road, 
whenever he set out on his intended pilgrimage to Mekka. 

He then retired with all his forces from before Merv, and 
appeared to be measuring back his way to Irak. The feint 
succeeded, Sheibani Khan followed him wdth twenty-five Decisive 
thousand ^ men, but had scarcely passed a river about battle, 
ten miles from Merv, when Shah Ismael, who threw a 
body of horse into his rear, broke down the bridge, and 
fell upon him with seventeen thousand cavalry. The 
regulated valour of the Eazill^hes, or red-bonnets, the 
i^me given to the Persian soldiers, speedily prevailed, 
Sheibani Khan was defeated, and his retreat cut offi He sheibSui 
was forced to fly, attended by about five hundred men, 
chiefly the sons of Sultans, the heads of tribes, and men of 
rank, into an enclosure which had been erected for accommo- 
dating the cattle of travellers, and of the neighbouring 
peasants. They were closely pursued, and hard preyed. 

The enclosure had only one issue, which was that attacked 
^ The author of the Ah&to" says itoty thai^aad. 

F ^ 
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by the pursuers. The Khan leaped his horse over the wall 
and slain, of the enclosure, towards the river, but fell, and was soon 
overlaid, and smothered by the numbers who followed him. 
After the battle his dead body was sought for, and was 
disentangled from the heap of slain by which it was covered. 
His head was cut off, and presented to Shah Ismael, who 
ordered his body to be dismembered, and his limbs to be 
sent to different Wngdoms. The skin of the head was stripped 
off, stuffed with hay, and sent to Sultan Bayazld,^ the son 
of Sultan Muhammed Ghazi, the Turkish Emperor of 
Constantinople. His skull, set in gold, the king used as a 
drinking-cup, and was proud of displaying it at great 
entertainments. An anecdote, illustrative of the barbarous 
manners of the Persians, is recorded by Mirza Sikander. 
The Prince of Mazenderan, who still held out against Shah 
Ismael, had been accustomed often to repeat, that he was 
wholly in the interests of Sheibani Khan, and, using an 
idiomatic expression, that his hand was on the skirts of 
the IQian’s garment ; meaning, that he clung to him for 
assistance and protection, A messenger from Shah Ismael, 
advancing into the presence of the prince while sitting in 
state in his court, addressed him, and said, that he never had 
been so fortunate as literally to have placed his hand on the 
hem of Sheibtoi Khan’s garment, but that now Sheibtoi’s 
hand was indeed on his ; and, with these words, dashed the 
rigid hand of SheibSni Khan on the hem of the prince’s robe, 
and rushing through the midst of the astonished courtiers, 
mounted and escaped uninjured. About a thousand 2 
Uzbeks, with a number of women of rank, and children, fell 
into the hands of the Persians.® 

Shah Ismael, immediately after the battle, marched to 

^ Called Bajazet by European writers. 

* In the account of the transactions of Sheibani Khan, and Shah 
Ismael, in Khorasan, and of the subsequent battle, I follow Mirza 
Sikander as the most intelligent guide. Some circumstances are 
borrowed from Khafi Khan, who follows Mirza Haider, the author 
of the Tanhh~i-RasMd% a contemporary and well-informed historian. 
Eerishta, whose information is here very defective, gives Sheibani 
Khan an army of a hundred thousand men in the battle. 

* [The battle of Merv was fought on December 2, 1510. — 
p.306.] 
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Herat, the gates of which were opened to him. He com- 
manded the divine service in the Mosques to be celebrated 
according to the Shia rites, which he had introduced into 
Persia, but met with great opposition from the principal 
men of the place. Enraged at this, he put to death the 
chief preacher of the Great Mosque, the Sheikh-ul-Islam, who 
was the chief Musulman doctor and judge, with several of the 
most eminent divines, as a punishment for the obstinacy 
and contumacy with which they adhered to the old doctrines 
and ceremonies ; and in the end found that it was a far 
easier matter to conquer a kingdom than to change the most 
insignificant religious opinions or usages of its inhabitants. 

The transactions of the Uzbeks for some time after the 
death of Sheibani Khan are not very distinctly detailed^ 
Jani Beg^ appears to have succeeded to the immediate 
command of the Uzbek army, and, with him, Shah Ismael 
soon after concluded an agreement, by which it was stipu- 
lated that the Uzbeks should all retire beyond the Amu, 
which was to form the boundary between them and the 
Persians. Abdallah Khan appears to have held Bokhara, 
while Taimtir Klian,^ the son of Sheibani Klian, reigned in 
Samarkand. 

The defeat and death of Babur’s most inveterate foe, from 
whom all his misfortunes had originated, and by whom 
he had been driven from the dominions of his forefathers, 
now opened to him the fairest hopes of recovering the 
kingdoms of his father and uncles. IQian Mirza, his cousin, 
immediately on hearing of the death of Sheibani Khan, 
wrote to congratulate him on the event, and invited him 
into Badakhshan ; and Babur having, without delay, 
crossed the mountains from Kabul, united his forces with 
those of the Mirza.^ He was in hopes that he might have 
carried the important fort of Hissar by a sudden attack, and 
for that purpose advanced across the Amu up to the walls 

^ [The son of Shaibani Khan’s uncle, Khwaja Muhammed Sultan. 
— p. 136.] 

* AhbmL lOiafi Khan speaks of him as descended 

of the great Taimur Beg. 

® [Babur’s route, according to Erskine’s Bdbwr (p. 306), lay across 
the Abdareh Pass, and he spent the Id at Bamian, reaching Kunduz 
early in January, a. d. 1511.] 
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of the place. But the Uzbeks had already had leisure to 
recover from the first effects of the consternation into which 
they had been thrown by their defeat ; and the Governor of 
Hissar, aware that it was likely to be one of the first objects 
of attack, had collected a body of men, and put the town in 
a posture of defence. Though the loss of the Uzbeks in the 
battle had been great, their power was by no means broken. 
There was no force left in Maweralnaher from which they 
had anything to apprehend. It is probable that they were 
speedily joined by numbers of volunteers, and by some 
wandering tribes^from the deserts beyond the Sixr. The 
provinces between that river and the Amu were too rich 
a prey to be easily abandoned by brave and needy Tartars ; 
so that Babur, after advancing into the vicinity of Hissar, 
finding that his strength was not adequate to the attempt, 
was compelled to abandon the enterprise, to re-cross the 
Amu, and retire towards Kunduz. 

About this time Shah Ismael, who appears to have been 
disposed to cultivate the friendship of Babur, sent back, 
with an honourable retinue, that prince’s sister, Khanzadeh 
Begum, who had fallen into his hands along with the other 
prisoners, after the defeat of Sheibani Khan at Merv. The 
Begum had been left behind in Samarkand, when Babur, 
about ten years before, had been forced to abandon the town 
after defending it for five months. She had been conveyed 
into the hesram ^ of Sheibani Khan, who had by her one son, 
to whom he gave the kingdom of Badakhshan, but who died 
yoxmg, two years after this time. Sheibani Khan afterwards 
gave her in marriage to a man of no family, and much below 
her station.® She was now sent back by Shah Ismael with 
a conciliatory message, and Babur, who had been preparing 
to send an embassy of congratulation to that prince, 
embraced this opportunity of dispatching Khan Mirza with 

^ The Khanship of Kipchak had terminated, the country falling 
under the power of Bussia in 1506, only four years before, and 
several of the tribes had probably shifted their ground in consequence 
of the change, 

% He is not said by Babur to have married her ; but Khafi Khan 
afflmas,^on the authority of the TanJeh-i-BasMdip that he did, and 
that he afterwards divorced her. 

* r^yyid Hadi. — B.B,, p. 308.] 
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rich presents, to thank him for this proof of his friendship, to 
congratulate him on his \actory, and, at the same time, 
to dispose him to lend him some support in recovering his 
former dominions.^ 

Babur soon after made a second march towards Hissar,^ Babur 
but, on hearing that the Uzbeks had collected a large army, 
he prudently retreated, his force not being adequate to sar, 
meet them in the field, or to attempt the siege of Hissar.® For 
some time he withdrew with his force into the rugged and 
mountainous parts of the surrounding country, whence, 
having watched the favourable moment of attack, he at 
length issued forth, defeated a body of the enemy with 
great slaughter, and released Sultan Mirza and Mahdi Mirza 
Sultani, his maternal cousins/ who had fallen into their 
hands* 

The embassy of IQian Mirza to Shah Ismael had been so Babur 
successful that he now returned accompanied by a detach- 
ment of Persian auxiliaries, sent by the Kang to the assist- from Shah 
ance of Babur, under the command of Ahmed Sultan Safavi, 
a relation of the Persian monarch, of Ali Khan Istijlu, 
and of Shahrokh Sultan, his seal-bearer, an Afshar/ by 
whose co-operation Babur defeated and slew Jamshid 

^ Ferishta, Khafi Khan, swid Babur himself, in his Memoirs. 

[According to pp. 310-11, while Babur was awaiting the 

result of his application for aid, he received information that Fer- 
ghana had been recovered for him by Sayyid Muhammed hlirza. 

Shortly after this Babur was exposed to a new danger through the 
treachery of the Moghul chiefs, led by Shinm Taghai and Ayub 
Begchik, who waited on Sultan Sa’id Khan, son of the younger Khan, 
and offered him the crown. The Khan declined the offer and was 
nominated to the government of Ferghana and sent to Andejan 
in 1511.] 

* Ferishta says towards Khozar, but that he retired chi jSnding 
the Uzbeks strongly posted at Nakhsheb or Karshi 

* [According to the T.B., p, 243, the two armies lay encamped 
facing each other at Pul i san^ for a month before Babur found it 
prudent to retreat towards Abdareh.] 

* TankJtri-Khafi Khan ; but the transaetioiis of this period are 
very uncertain ; and, from Babur’s Memoirs, it is rather probable 
that he defeated Mahdi Sultan. [According to the T.R, quoted by 
Erakine {Babur ^ p. 315), Hamzah Sultan and Mahdi Khan 
defeated in the battle, affcer which they were made prisoners and 
executed by Babur, who occupied Hissar a. d. 151 L] 

® The Af shars are a Turki tribe celebrated in the hfetory 
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Sultan, and Mahmud Sultan, who had the chief authority 
in the country of Hissar, and gained possession of Hissar as 
Reduces well as of Kunduz, Khutian, and Khozar ; and so rapidly 
ISt&n situation improve, that, if we may believe Ferishta, 

Khozar, &c. whose authority is supported by that of Khafi IQian, he now 
saw himself at the head of an army of sixty thousand horse. 

Encouraged by this prosperous state of his affairs, he 
Bokhara resolved to attempt the conquest of Bokhara, which, since 
<i«ath of SheibSni Khan, had been held by Obeidullah 
Khan and his Uzbeks.^ Qn his approach, they abandoned 
the country and retired to Turkistan.® Babur advanced up 
the river from Bokhara, and was soon in possession of Samar- 
kand, as well as of the districts dependent on it ; he entered 
Middle of it about the beginning of Octobier 1511, as a conqueror, 
khutheh,^ or prayer for the sovereign, was read, 
and the coin struck in his name. 

Having thus, for the third time, taken possession of 
Samarkand, he committed the government of Kabul to 
Nasir Mirza, and dismissed the generals of Shah Ismael, 
after having amply rewarded them for their services.^ 

^ [Obeidullah Khan, the chief of Bokhara, had fortified himself 
in Karshl Babur, however, marched past it and encamped, when 
his scouts reported that Obeidullah had quitted Karshi, and was in 
full march on Bokhara. Babur accordingly pushed on by forced 
marches to Bokhara, driving the Uzbegs before him into the deserts 
of Turkistan. — pp. 315-16.] 

® Turkistan, in its extensive sense, is applied to the whole country 
inhabited by the Turki tribes. It is, in a more limited sense, applied 
to the countries north of the Sirr below Tashkend, where there is 
also a town of the name of Turkistan. In the details of the events 
of this period, the author of the llam-arai Abhasi is more consistent 
than Ferishta or Khafi Khan. 

® See Ferishta and Khafi Khan, the Indian authorities. Mirza 
Sikander, the Persian authority, says that the kJiutheh was read 
in the name of Shah Ismael ; and some circumstances render this 
not improbable, but it is difficult to disentangle the truths of history 
from the maze of Persian and Indian flattery. [Sikander Munshi, 
in his Tankh i alam-arm Ahbaei (1616), adds that coins were also 
struck in Shah Ismail’s name, and Sheildi Muhammed ’All Hfl.TiTnj in 
his Memoirs (1741), states that Babur courted the support of this 
powerful monarch by giving currency to his hhuthah and coin in 
. Samarkand. — p. 322.] 

* [In the T,B .9 p. 246, it is stated that the Persian auxiliaries were 
dismissed at Bokhara.] 
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Babur had now spent eight months of the succeeding 
winter and spring in all the enjoyments of Samarkand, 
when he was alarmed by the unwelcome news that an army 
of Uzbeks, more in number, says the historian,^ than ants or 
locusts, had collected, and were on their march for Bokliara, 
under the command of Muhammed Taimur Sultan, the son 
of Sheibtoi Khan, who, as has been already mentioned, after 
his father’s death, had been raised by the Uzbeks to the 
rank of Sultan of Samarkand.^ Babur, without delay, and 
with very inferior force, sought them out, and falling in with 
them near Bokhara, engaged them in a bloody battle,® 
in which, from the inferiority of his numbers, he met with 
a complete defeat, and was obliged to fly back to Samarkand. 
He soon discovered, however, that he had no chance of 
being able to defend himself in that capital. He therefore 
withdrew to Hissar, whither he was followed by the Uzbek 
chiefs and closely blockaded. In this exigency he retired 
into the town and suburbs, blocked up the entrance of the 
streets, and threw up strong defences. He at the same 
time dispatched messengers to Balkh, to Bairam Khan 
Karamanlu, who was then in that neighbourhood with an 
army of Persians. Bairam Khan instantly sent a detachment 
to his relief, and at their approach the Uzbeks raised the 
siege and retreated. 

Shah Ismael, on hearing of these events, being probably 
apprehensive of a new Uzbek invasion, sent Najm Sani 
Isfahan!, one of his principal officers, with a large force, 
for the protection of Khorasan. This general, without 
orders from his sovereign,^ was wrought upon to march 
to the assistance of Babur ; with whom having formed 
a junction, he enabled him to reduce first Khozar and next 

" Khafi Khan, 

* [The Uzbegs advanced in two bodies, one under Muhammed 
Timur marching to attack Tashkend, while another under Obeidullah 
proceeded against Bokhara, — p. 322.] 

® [The battle of Kul Malek in which Obeidullah defeated Babur. 
According to the T.J?., Babur’s forces consisted of 40,000 men 
against Obeidullah’s 30,000 men.] 

* [According to some authorities the Shah gave Najm Sani orders 
to assist Babur. hTajm Sani was the Shah’s Minister of Finance, and 
had been entrusted with the settlement of Khurasan. — M.B.t p. 323.] 
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Karshij which last place was carried by storm, and Sheikhim 
Mirza Uzbek, with fifteen thousand men, including Uzbeks 
Massacre of and inhabitants, put to the sword. The circumstances of 
A.^D^^5ia massacre disgusted Babur, who found that he was 

or begin- ’ condemned to play a subordinate part in the army that 
was professedly acting under his authority. He had 
ardently desired to save the inhabitants of the place, 
who were Chaghatai Turks of his own race, and urgently 
besought Amir Najm to comply with his entreaties ; but 
the unrelenting Persian was deaf to his wishes. Moulana 
Banal the poet, one of the most eminent men of his time, 
who happened to be in the town, was slain during the 
confusion and tumult, with many Syeds and holy men ; 
^ And from this time,’ says Mirza Sikander, ‘ Amir Najm 
prospered in none of his undertakings.’ 

Siege of After these successes the army advanced to subdue the 
other countries still occupied by the Uzbeks, and laid siege 
to Ghajdewan, which lies not far west of Bokhara, on the 
borders of the desert. This fort was bravely defended, 
for four months, by Muhammed Taimur Sultan and Abusaid 
Sultan, who had thrown themselves into it. The Uzbeks 
well saw that Babur’s further progress would be fatal to 
their hopes of retaining possession of Maweralnaher, and 
their other rich conquests. All the Princes and Chief- 
tains in their alliance were therefore summoned, collected 
their forces, formed a junction, and marched from Bokhara, 
under the command of Obeidullah Khan and Jani Beg 
Sultan, against the invaders. Muhammed Taimur Sul- 
tan, having issued from Ghajdewan, joined them in 
Great the field. The battle, which was fought on Sunday, 
October 22, 1514,^ was long and desperate ; but it was 
asSn. perfectly decisive. The Uzbeks gained a great victory. 

Bairam Klhan, who was the ablest general of the Kizil- 
bashes, being wounded with an arrow and unhorsed, his 
fall occasioned the rout of the army. The Uzbeks by a 
resolute charge broke their centre. The Persian Chiefs, 
disgusted with the haughty deportment and harsh inflexi- 
bility of Amir Najm, are said not to have afforded him 

* No year is mentioned, but the date, Sunday the 3rd of Bamzan, 
can only correspond with the year 920. 
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proper support. He fell into the hands of the Uzbeks, 
who put him to death. Many of the Persian officers, 
flying from the field of battle,^ escaped across the Amu 
by the passage of Kirki, and returned into Khorasan. 
Shah Ismael, who was much dissatisfied with their conduct, 
commanded some of them to be seized and put to death, 
Babur is represented as having had little share in the action, 
and he was probably not much consulted by the haughty 
Persian general. He saw himself once again compelled to 
retire to Hissar-Shadman as a fugitive, and with scarce a 
hope left of recovering his hereditary dominions. 

But his misfortunes did not terminate here. Some 
Moghul tribes had long possessed considerable power in 
the country about Hissar, and they had joined his party, 
and supported him during the former siege. Whether 
Babur had given them any cause of disgust, or whether the 
ruin of his fortunes alone had inspired their leaders with 
ambitious hopes of independence, does not appear ^ ; but, 
at this time, a serious conspiracy was formed among them, 
for the purpose of destroying the remains of his army. 
The chief leaders were Yadgar Mirza, Nazer Mirza, IVKr 
Ayub, and Mir Muhammed, who fell upon Babur by night, 
slaughtered such of his followers as came in their way, 
and plundered and carried off whatever booty they could 
find. So unexpected was the attack, that Babur himself 
with difficulty escaped into the citadel of Hissar in his 
night-clothes, not having even had time to put on his 
shoes ; and so desperate had the situation of his aflairs now 
become, that he had not a hope left of being able to revenge 

^ [The Persians are said to have ascribed their defeat to the 
treachery of Babur, who is accused of drawing off his troops during 
the battle, and Hnmayun, wherj a refugee in Persia, was often 
taunted with the perfidy of his father. In the Tanhh i Badauni 
the following couplet is quoted (in Persian), which Babur is reported 
to have written and shot into the town tied to an arrow, to intimate 
his hatred of his allies : 

We have sacrificed the Shah for the sake of the Uzbegs ; 

If we have done wrong (before) we have (now at any rate) cleared 

the road. — KB,, p. 326.] 

^ [Ferishta states that he gave the Moghul leaders offence by 
reproaching them with misconduct in the late expedition,] 
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the affront. The power and influence of the Uzbeks daily 
increased, till they regained the undisputed possession of 
all Maweralnaher, including the country of Hissar. A 
famine and pestilence were added to the calamities of war, 
and Babur, who was shut up within the citadel of Hissar, 
was reduced to the last extremes of misery.^ 

Disaiiec- What diminished his ultimate chance of success was 
govern-^^*^ a marked disaffection to his government, which had mani- 
mem. fested itself from Hissar to Bokhara. When he first entered 
the country on the defeat of Sheibani Khan, the news of 
his approach was received with the strongest demonstra- 
tions of joy, both in the territories of Hissar and of Samar- 
kand ; and he was hailed as a deliverer. But causes of 
mutual disgust speedily arose. As he relied much on the 
assistance of Shah Ismael, the King of Persia, for reconquer- 
ing his dominions, in order to gratify that prince, he is said 
to have dressed himself and his troops in the Persian fashion, 
and to have issued an order that all his troops should wear 
a red cloth in their caps like Kizilbashes. The principal 
men of Samarkand and Bokhara were highly offended 
at this order, which, with the general distinction shown 
to the Persian auxiliaries, and perhaps some acts of Babur 
implying a dependence on the Persian king, appeared like 
a preparation for their becoming subjects of Persia. Their 
hostility to the Persians was now increased by difference of 
religion, Shah Ismael being a warm and zealous apostle of 
the Shia faith, while Maweralnaher, from the earliest ages 
of the Islam, was always famous for the orthodoxy of 
its doctors and inhabitants. The detestation which the 
orthodox Sunnis of Maweralnaher then bore to the heretical 
Shlas of Persia was certainly increased by the persecutions 
at Herat ; and it continues undiminished at the present 
hour, particularly among the Uzbeks, one of whom seldom 
willingly enters the territories of Persia ^ except as an 

^ [Babur, shortly after this, finding it impossible to keep the field 
with his remaining force, left some trusty Amirs to defend Hissar 
and retired to Kundaz. In the same year (1614) Sultan Sa^id Khan, 
who had governed Ferghana since 1511, abandoned it to Siyunjak 
Sultan, the Uzbeg chief, and retired to Kashgar, which, after the 
expulsion of the tyrant Aba Bakr, he ruled for many years with 
honour. — pp. 328 and 332.] 

* I happened to meet with a singular instance of this, while 
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enemy. The nobles and religious men of Samarkand and 
Bokhara had expressed great indignation that their soldiers 
should be disguised as Kizilbashes. The usual weapons 
of ridicule and abuse were plentifully lavished on the king 
and his army, to expose these innovations to derision.^ 

The massacre at Karshi, though it occurred in spite of 
Babur’s efforts to prevent it, probably produced its natural 
consequences. Such an execution inevitably generates 
alienation and hatred ; and unless supported by an over- 
whelming force, so as to keep alive feelings of terror, is sure 
to be fatal by the detestation it produces. The contempt 
and hatred excited against the invaders spread in all 
directions, and finally extended to the king and all his 
measures. Babur, in the end, seeing all hope of recovering Babur in 
Hissar and Samarkand totally vanished, once more re- ^etonsto 
crossed the Hindu-kush mountains, attended hj a few Kabul, 
faithful followers, who still adhered to his fortunes, and 
again arrived in the city of Kabul.^ From this time he seems 
to have abandoned all views ® on the country of Maweral- 
naher ; and he was ^ led by divine inspiration % says the 
courtly Abulfazl, writing in the reign of his grandson, 

‘ to turn his mind to the conquest of Hindustan’. 

But his arms were previously employed for several years Babur’s at- 
in attempting a conquest nearer to. his capital. When 

making some inquiries regarding the geography of Uzbek Turkestan. 

An Uzbek Mulla, whom I consulted, had just made the pilgrimage 
of Mekka. On inquiring if he had passed through Persia, he ex- 
pressed great horror. I found, that to avoid touching the soil of 
Persia, he had gone from BokMra to Kokan, thence to Kaehghar, 
thence to Astrakhan, whence by Kiim Tartary he had reached 
Constantinople. He went by sea to Egypt, and joined the caravan 
of Cairo. I saw him at Bombay, whither he had come from Jedda, 
after making the Mj, or pilgrimage. He was preparing to return 
home by Delhi, Lahore, and Peshawer, to avoid coming in contact 
with the Persian Shias. 

^ They insulted the king and his troops, asking how they came to 
cover their heads Tiervis mininis, as they deridingly called the red 
piece of cloth that hangs from the top of the Perrian cap. — See 
Khafi Khan, voL i, MS. 

* [HasLr Mirza, Babur’s younger brother, who was ruler of Kabul 
at the time, received Mm with every mark of respect and wdoome, 
and resigned to him the govemmmit. — p. 

® His hopes were revived for a mom^t near the close bf Ms iilfe 
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.913. Sheibani Khan was obliged to raise the siege of the citadel 
. 1507. Kandahar, to return to the rescue of his family in Nirehtu,i 

Nasir Mirza, Babur’s youngest brother, who defended the 
place, had been reduced to great difficulties. The departure 
of Sheibani Khan did not much improve his situation ; for 
Shah Beg and Muktm remained in the neighbourhood, 
and, in a short time, so much straitened the young prince, 
who, from the first, was but ill prepared for a siege, that 
he soon found it necessary to abandon the citadel of 
Kandahar, and return to the court of his brother. Babur 
bestowed on him the government of Ghazni, an incident 
mentioned among. the events of the year 913. The year 
in which Babur came back from Kunduz to Kabul, ^ I have 
not discovered ; but his return was probably in the course 
A. D. 1515. Qf 921.3 Of the transactions of the three following years, 
our accounts are very imperfect. There is reason to believe 
that they were chiefly spent in an annual invasion of the 
territory of Kandahar, the forts of which were defended 
by Shah Beg, though he did not venture to oppose the 
invaders in the field. 

The fragment of Babur’s Memoirs which follows de- 
scribes his first invasion of India, and also what Khafi 
Khan and Ferishta regard as the second. It includes a 
period of only one year' and a month. The Memoirs here 
assume the form of a journal. 

^ [This was a strong fort near Herat in the District of Badghis. — 

p. 282.] 

* [Ghazni was bestowed on Nasir Mirza in 1607, and later in the 
same year Kandahar was assigned to him. In 1508 he gave up 
Kandahar to Sheibani Khan and retired to Ghazni, the government 
of which was made over to him by Babnr. In 1511-12 Kabul was 
added to his charge, and this he held till Babur’s return in 1514, 
when he again retired to Ghazni, where he died of intemperance in 
the following year (1515). After his death a revolt of the Moghal 
chiefs occurr^ at Ghazni, led by Shirim Taghai, and other nobles of 
Babur’s court. . It was quelled after a pitched battle in which 
Kambar Ali, who had come up with reinforcements from Kunduz, 
took a leading part.— pp. 279, 282, 319, and 335.] 

» [Babur appears to have returned to Kabul in 1514. In 1518, 
Shah Beg’s son, Shah Hasan, fled to Kabul, and was courteously 
received by Babur. In 1520 Babur commenced the siege of Kan- 
dahar, and in the folloTving year turned it into a blockade. In 
1522 it was surrendered to him. — pp. 354-5.] 
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EVENTS OP THE YEAR 925 i 

On Monday,^ the first day of the month of Muharrem, 
there was a violent earthquake in the lower part of the 
valley, or julga of ChandCtl,^ which lasted nearly half an 
astronomical hour. Next morning I marched from this 
stage, for the purpose of attacking the fort of Bajour. 
Having encamped near it, I sent a trusty man of the 
Dilazak Afghans to Bajour, to require the Sultan of Bajour 
and his people to submit, and deliver up the fort. That 
stupid and ill-fated set refused to do as they were advised, 
and sent back an absurd answer. I therefore ordered the 
army to prepare their besieging implements, scaling-ladders, 
and engines for attacking fortresses. For this purpose we 
halted one day in our camp. 

On Thursday, the fourth of Muharrem, I ordered the troops 
to put on their armour, to prepare their weapons, and to 
mount in readiness for action. The left wing I ordered to 
proceed higher up than the fort of Bajour, to cross the 
river at the ford, and to take their ground to the north 
of the fort ; I ordered the centre not to cross the river, 
but to station themselves in the broken and high grounds to 
the north-west. The right wing was directed to halt to the 
west of the lower gate. When Dost Beg and the Begs of the 

^ Dr. Leyden’s translation here begins again. 

® The whole of the year 925 of the Hijira is included in a. b. 1519. 

® This valley is now called Jondol, or Jandol. It is about a day’s 
journey from Bajour, to the north or north-east. The name of 
Chandul, however, is still known, [According to Raverty {Notes^ 
pp. 115-17) the country of Bajaur consists of eight valleys, of which 
one is Chandawal, or Jandol, and another Rud, in which was 
situated the Khahr or Shahr (city). This was the principal town 
of Bajaur, and the residence of its chiefs. About two miles to the 
west of it on the south bank of the river was the strong fort of 
Lashora, which may have been the place stormed by Babur.] 
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A. H. 925 


left wing wrere halting, after crossing the river, a hundred or 
a hundred and fifty foot sallied from the fort, and assailed 
them by discharges of arrows. The Begs, on their side, 
received the attack, and returned the discharge, chased 
back the enemy to the fort, and drove them under the ram- 
parts. Mulla Abdal Maluk of Khost madly pushed on his 
horse, and rode close up to the foot of the wall. If the 
scaling-ladders and tiXra ^ had been ready, and the day not 
so nearly spent, we should have taken the castle at that very 
time. Mulla Turk Ali, and a servant of Tengri Berdi, having 
each engaged in single combat with an enemy, took their 
antagonists, cut off their heads, and brought them back. 
Both of them were ordered to receive honorary presents. 
As the people of Bajour had never seen any matchlocks, 
they at first were not in the least apprehensive of them, 
so that when they heard the report of the matchlocks, they 
$tood opposite to them, mocking and making many un- 
seemly and improper gestures. That same day, Ustad Ali 
Kuli brought down five men with his matchlock, and Wali 
Khazin also killed two. The rest of the matchlock-men 
likewise showed great courage, and beha ved finely. Quitting 
their shields, their mail, and their cowheads,^ they plied 
their shot so well, that before evening, seven, eight, or ten 
Bajouris were brought down by them ; after which, the 
men of the fort were so alarmed, that, for fear of the match- 
locks, not one of them would venture to show his head. 
As it was now evening, orders were given that the troops 
should be drawn off for the present, but should prepare the 
proper implements and engines for assaulting the fortress 
in the morning twilight. 

January 7. On Friday, the fifth day of Muharrem, at the first dawm 
of light, orders were given to sound the kettle-drum for 
action. The troops ail moved forward according to the 
stations assigned them, and invested the place. The left 
wing and centre having brought at once an entire tara from 
their trenches, applied the scaling-ladders, and began to 

^ The as has already been observed, were probably broad 
UatwdfOSy under cover of which the besiegers advanced to the storm. 

* The oowheads were probably a kind of awning, covered with 
cow-hides, to admit of the matcMock-men loading in safety. 
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mount. Khailfeh, Shah Plassan .^\rghun, and Ahmed 
Yusef, with their followers, were ordered from the left of 
the centre, to reinforce the left wing. Dost Beg’s men 
reached the foot of a tower on the north-east of the fort 
and began undermining and destroying the walls. Ustad 
Ali Kuli was also there, and that day too he managed his 
matchlock to good purpose ; t\\e feringhi ^ piece was twice 
discharged. Wali Khazin also brought down a man with 
his matchlock. On the left of the centre, Malik Kiitub Ali » 
having mounted the walls by a scaling-ladder, was for some 
time engaged hand to hand with the enemy. At the lines 
of the main body, Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng,andhis younger 
brother Nouroz, mounted by a scaling-ladder, and fought 
bravely with spear and sword. Baba Yasawel, mounting by 
another scaling-ladder, busied himself in demolishing with 
an axe the parapet of the fort. Many of our people bravely 
climbed up, kept plying the enemy with their arrows, and 
would not suffer them to raise their heads above the works ; 
some others of our people, in spite of all the exertions and 
annoyance of the enemy, and not minding their bows and 
arrows, employed themselves in breaking through the walls, 
and demolishing the defences. It was luncheon-time ^ The fort 
when the tower to the north-east, which Dost Beg’s men 
were undermining, was breached ; immediately on which 
the assailants drove the enemy before them, and entere<l 

» Malik All Kujmi 

^ Much has been written concerning the early use of gunpowder 
in the East. There is, however, no well-authenticated fact to prove 
the existence of anything like artillery there, till it was introduced 
from Europe. Babur here, and in other places, calls his larger 
ordnance feringi, a proof that they were then regarded as owing 
their origin to Europe. The Turks, in consequence of their constant 
intercourse with the nations of the West, have always excelled all 
the other Orientals in the use of artillery ; and, when heavy cannon 
were first used in India, Europeans or Turks were engaged to serve 
them. [In this connexion the name of Rumi Khan, a Turk of 
Constantinople, may be mentioned. This officer commanded the 
artillery of Bahadur Shah of Gujerat in his battle with Humayun 
at Mundesor (a. n. 1532), and afterwards entered the service of 
Humayun, on whose behalf he conducted the siege of Ouinajf 
(A. n. 1638).] 

* [Chdsht rather means breakfast.] 

UAnmi n ^ 
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the tower. The men of the main body,®- at the same time, 
also mounted by their scaling-ladders, and entered the 
fort. By the favour and kindness of God, in the course of 
two or three hours, we took this strong castle. All ranks 
A. D. 1519. displayed the greatest courage and energy, and justified 
their right to the character and fame of valour. As the 
men of Bajour were rebels, rebels to the followers of Islam, 
and as, beside their rebellion and hostility, they followed 
the customs and usages of the infidels, while even the name 
of Isltoi was extirpated from among them, they were all 
put to the sword, and their wives and families made prisoners. 
Perhaps upwards of three thousand men were killed. As 
the eastern side of the fortress was not attacked, a small 
number made their escape by that quarter. After taking 
the fortress, I went round and surveyed it, and found an 
immense number of dead bodies lying about on the terraced 
roofs, within the houses, and in the streets, insomuch, that 
persons coming and going to and fro, were obliged to tread 
on and pass over them. On my return from surveying the 
place, I took my seat in the palace of the Sultans, and 
bestowed the country of Bajour on Khwajeh Kalan,^ and 
having given him a number of my best men to support him, 
returned to the camp about evening prayers. 

January 8, Next morning I pursued my march, and halted in the 
^Ib^Kara Bajour, at the fountain of Baba. Kara.^ At the 

* intercession of Khwajeh Kalan, I pardoned a few prisoners 
who were still left, and suffered them to depart with their 
wives and families. Several of the sultans and arch-rebels, 
who had fallen into our hands, were put to death. I sent 
the heads of the sultans, with some other heads, to Kabul, 
along with the dispatches announcing this victory. Letters 
conveying accounts of the victory were also sent, together 
with some heads, to Badakhshan, Kunduz, and Balkh. 

a the centre, 

^ Khwajeh Kalan was the son of Moulana Muhammed Sader, who 
was one of the chief men of Omer-Sheikh Mirza’s court. He had 
six brothers, all of whom spent their lives in Babur’s service, to 
whom they were distantly related, if we may believe Abulfazl. 

® The valley of Baba Kara is seven kos north of the town of 
Bajour, on the road to Jandol. 
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Shah Mansur Yusefzai, who had come on a mission from 
the Yusefzais, was present at this victoi^^ and massacre. 

Having invested him with a dress of honour, and WTitten 
threatening letters to the Yusefzais,' I gave liiin leave to 
depart. 

The expedition against Bajour being thus terminated to January 11. 
my entire satisfaction, on Tuesday, the 0th of Muliarrem, 

I moved on, and halted a kos farther down, in the same 
vale of Bajour, where I gave orders for the erection of 
a pillar of skulls on a rising ground. 

On Wednesday, the 10th of Muharrem, I mounted and January 12. 
rode to the castle of Bajour, where we had a drinking party - 
in Khwajeh Kalan^s house. The Kafers in the neighbourhood 
of Bajour had brought down wine in a number of skins. 

The wines and fruits of Bajour are wholly from that part 
of Kaferistan which lies about Bajour. I stayed there ail 
night, and next morning surveyed the towers and ramparts 
of the fort ; after which I mounted and rode back to the 
camp. 

The morning after, I marched on, and encamped on the January 13. 
banks of the river of Khwajeh IDiizer.® Marching thence, January 14. 
I halted on the banks of the river Chandul. Orders were 
here issued that all such persons as had been named for the 
defence of the fort of Bajour should, without exception, 
repair to that place. 

On Sunday, the 14th of Muharrem, having given Khwajeh January 16. 
KsA&n a mgh * (or banner), I sent him back to the fort of 

' [This powerful Afghan tribe occupy the valleys of Panj-kora, 

Dir, Bashkar, Swat, and Buner. — Eaverty’s Nates, pp, 193 
et seq,] 

* Babur has now got over his scruple about drinking wine, and 
seems henceforward to have indulged in it to excess, till near the 
end of his life. 

* There does not appear to be any river between Bajaur and 
Jandol, except that of Baba Kara, which may also, perhaps, have 
been called Khwajeh Kfaizer. IMfr. Elphinstone informs me . . . 
that it joins the river of Panjkora a march or two above the junction 
of that river with the river of Swat (or Sawad ) ; while the Jandol 
river Joins the river of Bajaur a march from the town of 
Bajaur. 

* The Mgh is a banner of the kitas or mountaon-cow’s [yak] tail, 
which belongs only to noblemm of the hr^ class. 

G2 
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Bajour. A day or two after his departure, I composed the 
following lineSji which I wrote and sent him : 

Such was not the agreement and promise between my friend and 
me, — 

Separation has stung me and made me wretched at last ; 

What can be done against the freaks of Fortune, 

Which tears by force friend from friend at last I 

January 19. On Wednesday, the 17th of Muharrem, Sultan Ala ud din 
Sawadi arrived as an envoy on the part of Sultan Weis 
Sawadij^ and waited on me to offer his submission. 

January 20. On Thursday, the 18th of Muharrem, I hunted on a hill 
that lies between Bajour and the Chandul. The bison ^ 
and gawazen of this hill are black, except the tail, which 
is of a different colour. Below this, the bullocks and deer ^ 
of Hindustan are wholly dark-coloured. The same day 
we caught a sdrik bird ; ^ its body was black, as were its 
eyes. This day, too, Burkhut® took a deer. As there was 
a scarcity of grain in the army, we went to the valley of 
Kahraj, where we seized a quantity of corn, and then 
proceeded towards Sawad, on an expedition against the 
Yusefzai Afghans. 

January 21. On Friday, we marched, and encamped between the 
Panjkora and the junction of the Chandul and Bajour 
rivers,’ Shah Mansur Yusefzai had brought some very 
pleasant but highly inebriating kamdL^ I cut a kamdl into 

^ The turn of these verses is on the word Bajour, so that the last 
line signifies either Bajour has separated friend from friend, or 
friend is separated from friend by force. 

* Sultan Weis or Oweis was King of Swat (or Sawad). His pos- 
sessions extended from the river of Swat to Baramula, at the entrance 
of Kashmir. He was expelled by the Yusefzais. 

* Or rather perhaps the mountain-bull. [This animal could not 
have been the Yak, which is only found close to the snow line. 
The Indian Bison {Qavaeus gaurus) may be referred to, as this 
animal used to have a very wide range, though at present confined to 
southern and eastern India.] 

* [These terms evidently refer to the animals named above.] 

® \8arih means starling, but B. de C. translates it Golden Oriole 
{Oriotm gd[bula).'\ 

« Burkhut is probably the name of a favourite hawk. [Burhhut 
rignifies the golden eagle {AquUa chrysaetosyi 

^ It has already been remarked that the Jandol and Bajour 
rivers join before they fall into the Panjkora. 

® A sort of intoxicating confection. 
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three parts, and ate one part myself, giving another to 
Gadai Taghai, and the third to Abdullah Kitabdar. It 
affected me strangely, and with such a degree of intoxication, 
that, when the Begs met in council about evening prayers, 
I was unable to make my appearance ; wliich is the more 
surprising, as now I may eat a whole karndl of that kind, 
without being in the slightest degree affected, though, 
on that occasion, less than the half of one produced inebriety 

^Marching thence, we halted near the mouth of the valley 
of KahraJ and of Peshgram,^ before Panjkora. Wliile we 
stayed here, it snowed in these places.^ It rarely does 
snow there, and the inhabitants were surprised at the 
circumstance. By the advice of Sultan Weis SawMi, 
I demanded a contribution of four thousand kharwdrs ^ of 
rice for the use of the army from the inhabitants of Kahraj, 
and sent Sultan Weis himself for the purpose of collecting it. 
These rude mountaineers and peasants, on whom such a 
contribution had never before been imposed, were unable 
to discharge it, and were reduced to great distress. 

On Tuesday, the 23rd of Muharrem, I sent the army, 
under the command of Hindu Beg, in order to plunder in 
Panjkora. Panjkora lies a little above the middle of the 
slope of the hill. On account of the steepness of the ascent, 
it is necessary, for nearly a kos, to climb up, laying hold 
of the ground.® Before they reached Panjkora, the inhabi- 
tants had fled. They brought back some of their sheep, 
mares, bullocks, and grain. 

Next morning, I dispatched the army, under Kuch Beg, 
on a plundering party ; and on Thursday, the 25th of 

* If I should now consume a whole piece of this kind of con- 
fection, it would not produce the same degree of intoxication that 
half the quantity did on that occasion. 

b ‘snow feU above our ankles in depth. 

* the steep slopes of which we had to climb for nearly a kos 
(two miles) before reaching the villages. 

^ Peshgram lies north of Kahyar. Kahraj I have not found, but 
it may be part of the same valley. 

® [A hharwar (ass-load) weighs a hundred mam at four se&rs 
a man. Four aeers, or the weight of four rupees copper chajoge to 
a man, weighs about seven pounds, which hharwar 

about seven hundred pounds weight.] 


Levies a 
contribu- 
tion on 
Kahraj. 
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Muharrem, in order to secure a supply of grain, the army 
moved, and encamped in the midst of the valley of Kahraj, 
in the district of Mandish. 

This year several children were born to me younger than 
Humaiun ; but none of them lived. Hindal was not yet 
bom. While we remained here, I received a letter from 
Maham, in which she said, ‘ Whether the expected child be 
a son or daughter, I shall take my chance ^ ; I will regard the 
January 28. child as mine, and educate it as my own,’ On the 26th, in this 
same camp, I gave up Hindal to Maham,i and, writing an 
answer to her letter, sent it to Kabul by Ytisef Ali Rikabdar.^ 
Hindal was not yet bom. At this same encampment, in 
the district of Mandish, in the heart of the valley, on a 
rising ground, I erected a large suffeh^ or terrace of stone, of 
such extent, that it could contain my large set of tents with 
the smaller set ^ usually sent in advance. The stones of this 
work were wholly brought by my officers and the soldiers. 

Malik Shah Mansur, the son of Malik Suleiman Shah, had 
come from the Yusefeai Afghans with professions of sub- 
mission and of attachment to my interests. In order to 
conciliate the Yusefzais, I had asked his daughter in marriage. 
At this encampment we learned that the daughter^ of 
Shah Mansur was coming with the tribute of the Yusefzais. 

^ After Humayun I had several children by his mother ; 

^ make it over to me ; 

^ [Maham was Babur’s principal wife and mother of Humayun. 
Dildar was Hindars mother.] ® [Stirrup-holder.] 

* P^hkhaneh. Babur means that the terrace could hold the 
state-tent, and also one of the sets of tents which is sent in advance 
^h stage in travelling. 

* [The lady’s name was Mubarikeh.] The Afghan histories make 
the chief, to whose daughter Babur was married, MaUk Ahmed, 
nephew of Mahk Suleiman. Malik Suleiman had been treacherously 
murdered at a banquet by Ulugh Beg Mjrza. It may be worth 
while to give the history of this marriage, as related by the Afghans. 
It will at least serve to show at how early a period history is cor- 
rupted by tradition. 

They tell us, that after Ulugh Beg Mirza, the king of Kabul, had 
expend the Yusefzais from their old abodes, he died of an ulcer in 
the thigh, and Babur got possession of the conquered country. 
The Yusefzais alsc^ubmitted to him, and sent Malik Ahmed, and 
some other Malik®with presents to Babur. Ahmed went from 
Sana through Swat to Bajour, and so to Laghman, whence he pro- 
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We had a drinking party about evening prayers. I invited 
Sultan Ala ud din ^ to the party, made him sit down, and 
gave him one of my o%vn dresses as a dress of honour. 

On Sunday the 28th w’e marched from the valley of January 30. 
ICahraj, and encamped. Tauskhan Yusefzai, the younger 
brother of Shah Mansur, brought his niece, -who has 
been mentioned, to this encampment. As the people of 
Besud 3 are connected with those of Bajour, I sent Yusef 
Ali Bekawel from this station to collect them, and remove 
them to Bajour. I sent orders to the troops that had been 
left in Kabul to join me without delay. 

ceeded to Kabul. The King received him well, but was ojffended at 
heart, having received complaints from the Dilazaks, who were his 
favourite subjects, and who had bribed his ministers to procure the 
death of Ahmed. The Gagianis, who had been enemies of Malik 
Ahmed, but were now reconciled to him, gave him notice of the 
King’s evil intentions. He sent away the other Maliks, and stayed 
himself. The King took his bow to shoot him. Malik Ahmed 
bared his breast, that the King’s arrow might not be impeded. 

Babur was so pleased that he forgave him. 

Next year, Babur sent for Ahmed, who sent his brother in his 
stead. The Bang was civil ; but Ahmed, from comparing circum- 
stances, surmised that he would attack them the year following. 

He retired, therefore, with Ms tribe, to the Mahoreh hills, wMch 
they stren^hened, shutting up all the passes. 

The Bang accordingly set out for Swat. On Ms way he besieged 
a Gebri fort, wMch was held by Malik Haider Ali Gebri. Having 
taken it, he moved on to Manglor. 

Babur, after searching in vain by Ms spies for a pass into the 
Mahoreh Mils, went Mmself in the disguise of a kaknder, and was 
present at one of their feasts. The daughter of Malik Ahmed, 
observing the stranger, sent him some provisions. Babur, captivated 
with her appearance and manners, fell in love with her, and, on Ms 
return back, sent to ask her in marriage. Ahmed consented, and, 
accompanied by all his Maliks, waited on the King. The lady, 
whose name was Bibi Mubarikeh, so charmed Babur by her grace 
and conversation, that he remitted the revenue of her tribe, and 
returned to Kabul. The Yusef^s, we are told, then rose into 
great power; and Babur raised to a very distinguished rank her 
brother, Mir Jamal, who accompanied him and her into Hindustan. 

The brother and sister both died in Akber’s time. 

^ The Yusefeai ambassador. 

^ Behsut. — Leyden. [Besud is marked on the Impericd GtmMeer 
of India map as lying on the left bank of the Kabul river, opposite 
Jelalabad, at the mouth of the Kunar Valley- The B^ud plain 
opens out a mile distant from the Behar Babat ferry.] 
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February 4 On Friday, the 3rd of the month of Safer, we encamped 
at the junction of the Bajour and Panjkora rivers. 

February 6 . On Sunday the 5th, I went from this station to Bajour, and 
had a drinking party at Khwajeh Khlto’s house. 

Expedition On Tuesday the 7th, I sent for the Begs and the Dilazak 
Afghans,ai and held a council, in which it was agreed, that, 
February 8. as it was the close of the year, only a day or two of Aquarius 
remaining, and as all the grain had been carried off from 
the level country, should we enter SawM now, the army 
would suffer gjreatly from want of provisions ; that it was 
therefore better to proceed by way of Ambahir and Pani- 
Mali, and crossing the river of Sawad above Hashnaghar,^ 
to advance our troops with all possible expedition opposite 
to the sanger (or hill-fort) of Mamura, belonging to the 
Yusefzais, and to make an incursion upon the Afghans 
inhabiting the open country and plain, who are composed 
of the Yusefzais and Muhammedzais, to beat up their 
quarters, and plunder them ^ ; and that, by coming next 
year earlier, while the grain was on the ground, we should 
find effectual means of reducing them. Having come to 
February 9. this determination, next morning, being Wednesday, I 
bestowed horses and dresses of honour on Sultan Weis and 
Sultan Ala ud din, and dismissed them with every assurance 
of protection and assistance ; and then, continuing our 
march, we halted opposite to Bajour. I left the daughter 
of Shah Mansur in the fort of Bajour, till the return of the 
* the notables of the Dilazak Afghans, 

^ and fall suddenly on the Yusafzai and Muhammedzai Afghans, 
who are settled in the plain opposite the Yusafzai saTugar (fortified 
hill) of Mahura ; 

^ [The Dilazaks are a tribe of Karlami Afghans. When the 
Khashi Afghans, who included the Yusafzais, Gagianis and other 
tribes, were driven from the neighbourhood of Kabul by Ulugh Beg 
Mirza, Babur’s tmcle, the Dilazaks were in possession of, Peshawar, 
the Duabah, Kalah Pami, half of Bajaur, Tirah, and a great part of 
Hingrahar. The Dilazaks assigned the Duabah to the Khashis to 
settle in. Some time after this, in Babur’s time, the Dilazaks were 
turned out of their ancestral territories by the Khashis, and com- 
pelled to retire to the east bank of the Indus, when they settled in 
Hazara and the tracts north of Atak — ^Raverty’s Not&s^ pp, 35-6.] 

^ * Hashnaghar stands not far above the junction of the Sawad 
river with the river of Kabul. 
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army. Next morning, proceeding in our courbe, and passing February 
Elhwajeli Khizer, we halted. EZhwajeh Elalan here took 
leave of me on his return. The heavy baggage was sent on 
towards Lamghan, by way of Kuner. Next morning we February^ 
again marched, and I gave the heavy baggage and camels R- 
to the charge of Klhwajeh Mir IVIiran, and sent him on 
by the road of Khur-ghatu, Darwazeh, and the pass of 
Karakubeh ; while I myself, with a light-armed and un- 
encumbered force of cavalry, proceeded on our expedition. 

Having surmoxmted the pass of Ambahir, and likewise 
another pass,* we reached Pani-MaJi before afternoon 
prayers. I sent forward Aughan Berdi with a small party, a. d. 15 iy, 
in order to get information. As there was but a short 
interval between us and the Afghans, we did not march 
early. It was about luncheon-time when Aughan Berdi Ft^bruary 
returned, having taken an Afghan, and cut off his head, 
which he lost on his way back ; but he did not succeed in 
procuring any satisfactory intelligence. It was mid-day 
when we marched, and we halted a little before afternoon 
prayers, after crossing the river of Sawad. About bed-time Februaiy 
prayers we again mounted, and proceeding with speed, 
about sunrise, when the sim was a spear-length high, 

Rustam Turkoman, who had been sent forward on the 
look-out, rejoined us with information that the Afghans, 
having had notice of our approach, were in confusion on all 
hands ; and that a body of them was retiring by the hill- 
road- 

Instantly on receiving this intelligence, we increased our 
speed, and sent on a skirmishing party before us, which 
overtook and killed several Afghans, whose heads they 
cut off, and brought back to the main body, along with 
a number of prisoners, bullocks, and sheep. The Dilazak 
Afghans also cut off and brought in several heads. Retumiug 
from thence, we halted in the neighbourhood of Katlang,^ 
where I sent guides in search of Khwajeh Mir Miran, who 
had been sent on with the baggage, with instructions to 
bring him to join me in Makam. 

* Add very high 


^ Katlang ia forty miles north of Akora, ineiining to the east. 
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February Next morning we marched, and passing by way of 
Katlang, halted in the midst of Makam.^i One of Shah 
Mansur’s people here joined us, and I dispatched Khosrou 
Gokultash and Ahmedi Perwanchi with a body of troops 
Mruary to meet and protect the baggage . On Tuesday the 14th, just 
* as we halted in Makam, the baggage joined us . In the course 

of the last thirty or forty years, one Shahbaz Kalender, 
an impious unbeliever, had perverted the faith of numbers 
of the Yusefzais and Dilazaks. At the abrupt termination 
of the hill of Makam, there is a small hillock that overlooks 
all the plain country. It is extremely beautiful, command- 
ing a prospect as far as the eye can reach, and is conspicuous 
from the lower grounds.^ Upon it stood the tomb of 
Shahbaz Kalender. I visited it, and surveyed the whole 
place. It struck me as improper that so charming and 
delightful a spot should be ocpupied by the tomb of an 
imbeliever. I therefore gave orders that the tomb should 
be pulled down, and levelled with the ground. As the 
situation was fine, both for climate and beauty, I took a 
maajun,^ and continued there for some time. 

When we left Bajour, we did it with the intention of 
attacking Behreh ® before we returned to Kabul. We were 
always full of the idea of invading Hindustan This 
was prevented by various circumstances. For three or four 
months that the army had been detained in Bajour, it had 
got no plunder of value. As Behreh is on the borders of 
Hindustan, and was near at hand, I conceived that, if I 
were now to push on without baggage, the soldiers might 
light upon some booty. Moving on under these impressions, 
and plundering the Afghans in our progress, when I reached 
Makam, several of my principal adherents advised me, 

» I encamped between KMang and Makam. 

^ Omit thia dause, 

« Bhira, for ever since we came to Kabul we were always full of 
the idea of invading India. 


^ Makam appears to lie in Bunir. [It may be Mardan.] 

* These rmajuns, generally composed of hhang, are taken to 
produce what is regarded as an agreeable intoidcation. 

® [Or Bhira, which is a town on the Jhelum, in the Shahpur 
District of the Panjab.] 
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that if we were to enter Hindustan, we should do it on a 
proper footing, and with an adequate force ; that a great 
part of our army had been left behind at Kabul ; that a body 
of our best troops had been left at Bajour ; that a number, 
too, in consequence of the 'weakness of their horses, had 
returned to Uarnghan ; that the horses. even of those w^ho 
still continued with us, were so 'wretched, that they were 
unfit for a single day’s hard service. Though the advice was 
perfectly judicious, we made the inroad in spite of all these 
objections. 

Early next morning we marched towards the passage 
over the Sind- I dispatched Mir Muhanmied jdkhb^n ^ 
in advance, with his brothers and some troops to escort 
them, for the purpose of examining the banks of the river, 
both above and below. After sending on the army towards 
the river, I myself set oft for Sawati,^ which they like'wise 
call Karak-khaneh,^ to hunt the rhinoceros. We started 
many rhinoceroses,^ but, as the country abounded in brush- 
wood, we could not get at them. A she rhinoceros that had 
whelps, a came out and fled along the plain ; many arrows 
were shot at her, but as the wooded ground was near at 
hand she gained cover. We set fire to the brushwood, but 
the rhinoceros was not to be found. We got sight of another,^ 
that, ha ving been scorched in the fire, was lamed and unable 
to run.® We killed it, and every one cut off a bit of it as 
a trophy of the chase. Lea'ving Sawati, after a wide and 
fatiguing circuit, we reached the camp about bed-time 

a a calf, ^ a young one, 

® lay there struggling, 
after much groping about to find the way, 

^ [Raftsman ; jdlah is a raft made of leathern bottles.] 

® [This may be Swabl, the head-quarters of a Tahsll in the 
Peshawar District, on the Buner border about ten miles due north 
of the Indus.] 

® [Rhinoceros place ( = Kaig-khaneh).] 

* It is worthy of notice, that the rhinoceros is now no longer to 
be found to the west of the Indus. [When I was in charge of the 
Rajanpur Sub-division of the Derahghaai Khan I>istrict (Panjab) 
in X879 I remember seeing a tiger which had come down to the river 
Indus to drink. This was one of the last seen in this neighbourhood, 
though a few were shot on the BahawaipSr dde of the river a year 
or two later. Tigers are now extinct in the Panjab.} 


February 

10 . 
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Babur 
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Sind, Feb- 
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February 

18. 


Februai'y 

19. 


prayers. The party that had been sent to survey the 
passage over the river did so, and returned. 

Next morning, being Thursday the 17th,a- we crossed 
the ford ^ with our horses, camels, and baggage ; the camp 
bazar and the infantry were floated across on rafts. The 
same day ^ the inhabitants of Nilab ^ waited on me, bringing 
an armed horse and three hundred shahrokhis,^ o. peshkesh* 
As soon as we had got all our people across, that same day 
at noon-day prayers, we proceeded on our march, which 
we continued for one watch of the night, and halted at the 
river of Kacheh-kot. Marching thence before day, we 
crossed the river of Kacheh-kot, and the same evening « 
surmounted the Pass of Sangdaki,^ and halted. Syed KSsim 
Ishek-Agha,.who brought up the rear guard, took a few 
Gujers who followed the camp, cut off some of their heads 
and brought them in. 

Marching at the dawn from Sangdaki, and crossing 
the river Suhan ® about noon-day prayers, we encamped. 
Our stragglers continued to come in till midnight. It 
was an uncommonly long and severe march, and as it was 
made when our horses were lean and weak, it was peculiarly 
hard on them, so that many horses were worn out, and fell 
down by the way. Seven kos from Behreh to the north, 
there is a hill. This hill, in the Zafer-nameh ® and some 

sixteenth, ^ Add when I was by the ferry ® towards noon 


^ Babur appears to have crossed a little above Atak. 

® Nilab lies fifteen miles below Atak on the Sind. [Nilab (Blue 
spring), according' to Raverty, though now in ruins, was once a great 
city, and the capital of the Kathar tribe. It is situated on the left 
bank of the Indus two miles below its junction with the Harm river. 
Before Atak was founded, it lay on the main route between Peshawar 
tind Lahore.] ^ Something less than £15 sterling. 

* The river of Kacheh-kot is the Harm, or river of Gharshin 
[which joins the Indus nine miles below Atak on the left bank]. 
By his ascending a pass so speedily after leaving the river, and by 
his reaching the Suhan so soon, it appears that Babur turned sharp 
to the south after crossing the Harm. 

^ [The Suhan lies between the Indus and the Jhelum, and is an 
affluent of the former.] 

® The Zafer-ndmeh, or Book of Victory, is the history of Taimur 
Beg, or Tamerlane, written in a very elegant style, by Sharif ed din 
Ali Yezdi. It has been well translated by Petis do la Croix. 
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other books, is called the hill of Jud,^ At first I was ignorant 
of the origin of its name, but afterwards discovered that 
in this hill there were two races of men descended of the 
same father. One tribe is called Jtid, the other Janjulieh.- 
From old times, they have been the miers and lords of the 
inhabitants of this hill, and of the lls and Uluses which are 
between Nilab and Behreh ; but their power is exerted in 
a friendly and brotherly way. They cannot take from them 
whatever they please. They take as their share a portion that 
has been fixed from verj^ remote times. The one never takes, 
and the others never give, a single grain more or less. 
Their agreement is as follows t They give a shahrokhi ® 
for each head of cattle ; seven shahrokhis are paid by each 
master of a family, and they serve in their armies. The Jud 
are divided into various branches or families, as well as the 
Janjuheh. This hill, which lies within seven kos of Behreh, 
branching off from the hill-country of Kashmir, which 
belongs to the same range as Hindu-kusb, takes a south- 
westerly direction, and terminates below Dkikot,^ on the 
river Sind.^ On the one half of this hill are the Jud, and 
on the other the Janjuheh. This hill got the name of Jud 

^ [The road from Katakhsh to Malot, 15 miles north of Bhira, 
crosses a spur of the Salt Range, a thousand feet high, which may 
be the hill referred to here. Malot was the ancestral home of the 
Janjuas.] 

* [Accoirding to the Jhelum Gazetteer the Janjuas are a tribe of 
Rahtor Rajputs now reduced in size ; but still of considerable 
importance. The Jaipal who opposed Mahmud of Ghazni is said to 
have been a Janjua chief, and in Babur’s time they held much of 
the cotintry between the Jhelum and the Indus — ^the Juds were 
apparently a branch of the Janjuas.] 

® The shahroJsM ma.y be taken at a shilling or elevenpence 
sterling. 

* Dinkot from this seems to have lain near Karabagh [or 
Kalabagh on the right bank of the Indus. On Major Rennell’s map 
Dinkot is marked on the left bank of the Indus, neariy oppc^ite its 
junction with the Kuram river, and about sixty miles west of 
Pirhala.] 

® Baburis account of this hill is not very exact. [The Salt Range 
runs almost in a semicircle south-eastwards from Kohat, across the 
Indus near Kalabagh, and east and north-east to the Jbelum.] 
It is evident that he suppc^^ all the rough and mounfsiuous 
country between the Kheib^ and Salt Ranges to be one ME, and 
to be contint^ up to Kashmir. 
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from a supposed resemblance to the celebrated hill of Jtid.a i 
The chief man among them gets the name of Rai. His 
yoimger brothers and sons are called Malik. ^ These 
Janjtiheh were the maternal uncles of-Langer lOian. The 
name of the Hakim of the Ils and Uluses in the neighbour- 
hood of the river Suhan was Malik Hast. His original 
name was Asad, but as the people of Hindustan often drop 
the vowels, calling, for instance, khahar, khabr, and as ad, 
asd, this word, going on from one corruption to another, 
ended in becoming Hast. 

Immediately on reaching our ground I sent Langer Khan 
in order to bring in Malik Hast. He galloped off, and by 
impressing him with a persuasion of my generosity and 
favourable intentions in his behalf, returned, accompanied 
by him, about bed-time prayers. Malik Hast brought 
a caparisoned horse with him by way of peshkesh, and 
made his submission. He was about the twenty-second or 
twenty-third year of his age.® 

Many flocks of sheep, and herds of brood-mares, were 
feeding on all sides of the camp. As I always had the con- 
quest of Hindustan at heart, and as the countries of Behreh, 
Khushab, Chenab, and Chiniot,^ among which I now was, 

^ It has been given the name of the first mentioned tribe (i. e. the 
tribe of Jud). 


^ Jud or Ararat, in Armenia, on which the ark was supposed to 
have rested, 

* [The chief men of the Salt Range are still styled Maliks.] 

® Here Hr. Leyden’s version finally closes. 

* [Bhira is the head-quarters of a Tahsfl in the Shahpur District 
of the Panjab situated on the left bank of the Jhelum in 32® 28'- 
72® 56'. The old city, which lay on the right bank of the river, and 
is by some authorities identified with the ancient capital of Sophytes, 
belonged at this time to Ali BIhan, the son of Daulat Khan, Governor 
of Lahore under the Delhi emperors. It is said to have been destroyed 
by the Hill tribes shortly after Babur’s invasion. The new town 
was built in 1540. Khushab, the head-quarters of another Tahsil 
of the same district, and now a flourishing trade centre, lay forty miles 
down on the right bank of the Jhelum. Chenab, as Brskine points 
out, was probably the name of a district which stretched over to 
the river of that name. Chiniot is the head-quarters of a Tahsd in 
the Jhang District of the Panjab situated 52 miles north-east of 
Jhang city in 31® 43'-73° O'. It is a very old town, and is identified 
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had long been in the possession of the Turks, I regarded 
them as my own domains, and was resolved to acquire the 
possession of them either by war or peace. It was, therefore, 
right and necessar^^ that the people of the hill should be well 
treated. I accordingly issued orders that no one should 
molest or trouble their flocks or herds, or take from them 
to the value of a bit of thread or a broken needle. 

jVIarching thence rather late, about noon-day prayers we 
reached Kaldeh-Kahar,^ where we halted. On every side 
there were many cornfields, where the grain was still green. 

This Kaldeh-Kahar is a considerable place. Ten kos from 
Behreh, in the middle of the hill of Jud, there is a level plot 
of ground, in the centre of which is a large reservoir or lake, 
which receives the waters from the surrounding hills, as 
well as the rain water, by which it is swelled to about a 
circumference of three kos. On the north is the \?alley of 
Khubi ^ ; on the west, on the skirts of the hill, is a spring of 
water, which rises in the high grounds that overhang the 
lake. As the place suggested itself as suitable for such a 
purpose, I formed a garden on it, called the Bagh-e-saj^ 

(or Garden of Purity). It has an extremely agreeable 
climate, is a very beautiful place, and will be mentioned 
hereafter. 

At dawn we set out from E^aldeh-Kahar. On the very top a. b. 1519, 
of the Pass of Hambatu ^ we met, in different places, men c 
who were coming bringing in peshkeskes of small value, 
and tendering their submission. These men I sent forward 
along with Abdal-Rabim Shaghawal to Behreh, in order 
to reassure the people of the place ; to tell them that these 
countries, from remote times, had belonged to the Turks, 

^ rain water, and omit as well as the rain water, 

^ a fine meadow ; 

® men from different places, 

by some with the ancient Sakala. It is now famous for its braas 
work and wood carving.] 

^ [This is Kala Kahar, a place in the Jhelum PistTiet twelve males 
from Malot. The lake still exists, as w^ as Babur’s garden, and 
the platform out out of the solid, rock, on which he sat to admire 
the view. — ^Murray’s Handbook of the Panjabi London, 1883.] 

* TThe hikd or Hill-pass of H^hatu appears to lie in Salt 
Range. 
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and that they must be on their guard not to permit any 
commotions, which would inevitably terminate in the 
plunder and ruin of the country, of its inhabitants, and of 
the property and wealth, which for years they had been 
accumulating 

Babur About luncheon-time we reached the bottom of the pass, 

where we halted and sent on Kurban Chirkhi and Abdal 
Maluk Khosti, with seven or eight others, to reconnoitre 
and bring in intelligence. Mir Muhammed Mahdi Khwajeh, 
one of the persons who was so sent in advance, brought in one 
man. At this time some chiefs of the Afghans came with 
peshkeshes and tendered their submission. I sent them 
on with Langer Khan, for the purpose of inspiring the 
inhabitants of Behreh with confidence. Having cleared 
the pass, and emerged from the wooded ground, I formed 
the army in regular array, with right and left wing and 
centre, and marched towards Behreh. When we had nearly 
reached that place, Deweh Hindu, and the son of Siktu, 
who were servants of Ali Khan, the son of Doulet Khan 
Yusef-Khail, accompanied by the head-men of Behreh, 
met us, bringing each a horse and camel as a peshkesh, 
and tendered their submission and service. Noon-day 
prayers were over when we halted to the east of Behreh, 
on the banks of the river Behat, on a green field of grass, 
without having done the people of Behreh the least injury or 
damage. 


History of From the time that Taimur Beg had invaded Hindustan, 
again left it, these coxmtries of Behreh, Khushab, 
time of Chenab, and Chiniot, had remained in the possession of the 
Tamerlane, family of Taimur Beg, and of their dependants and adherents. 

Sultan Masaud Mirza, the grandson of Shahrokh Mirza 
and son of Siyurghatmish Mirza, ^ was, in those days, the 
ruler and chief of Kabul and Zabul, on which account he 
got the name of Sultan Masaud Kabuli. After his death. 


^ for we know this country and its inhabitants, and it is not 
right that they should be exposed to plunder and pillage. 


^ Siyurghatmish IMQrza died a. h. 830 — ^a. d. 1426. [According 
to Lane-Poole’s MuTmmmedan Dynasties (London, 1894), Sultan 
Mas’ud, King of Kabul, reigned from 1426 to 1439.] 
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and that of his son Ali Asgher Mirza, some of the persons 
whom he had brought forward and patronized, such as the 
sons of Mir Ali Beg, Baba Kabuli, Darya, Khan, and Apak 
Klian, who was afterwards called Ghazi Khan, having a com- 
manding influence, took possession of Kabul, Zabui, and 
those countries of Hindustan -which have been mentioned, 
and usurped the governments In the year 010, which 1504-6. 
was the date of my first coming to Kabul, I passed through 
Klieiber and advanced to Peshawer, with the intention 
of invading Hindustan ; but, by the persuasion of Baki 
Cheghaniani, was diverted towards the Lower Bangash, 
which is called Kohat, and after having pillaged and ravaged 
a great part of Afghanistan, and plundered and laid waste 
the daM (or low country), I returned by way of Duki. At 
that time the government of Behreh, Khushab, and Chenab, 
was held by Syed Ali Khan, the son of Ghazi Khan, and 
grandson of Mir Ali Beg. He read the khiitheh in the 
name of Iskander Bahlol,^ and was subject to him. Being 
alarmed at my inroad, he abandoned the towm of Behreh, 
crossed the river Behat, and made Sherkot, a place in the 
district of Behreh, his capital. After a year or two, the 
Afghans having conceived suspicions against Syed Ali on 
my account, he became alarmed at their hostility, and 
surrendered his country to Doulet Khan son of Tatar Khan 
Yusef-khail, who at that time was Hakim ^ of Lahore. Doulet 
Khan gave Behreh to his eldest son Ali Klian, by whom it 
was now held. Tatar Khan, the father of Doulet Khan, was 
one of the six or seven chiefs who invaded and conquered 
Hindustan, and made Bahlol Emperor. This Tatar Khan 
possessed Sirhind and all the country to the north of the 
Satlej. The revenue of these territories was upwards of three 
ftrors.® After Tatar Khan’s death, Sultan Sikander, the 
reigning Emperor, had taken these countries from his 

a Add In the time of Abu Sa’id Mirza they lost Kabul and Zabui, 
but the territories in Hindustan remained in their hands. 


^ [Sikander Bahlol Lodi, Emperor of Delhi (a. n. 1488-1506),] 

® The Hakim is a chief or governor, 

* Three krara or crorea of dama^ at fcarty to the rupee, would make 
this 750,000 rupees, or about £75,000 steriing. 

BABUR n* H 
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family. Two years ^ before my coming to Kabul, the same 
prince had given Lahore alone to Doulet Khan. 

Next morning I sent out several foraging parties in proper 
directions, and afterwards rode round Behreh. The same 
day Sanger IChan Janjuheh came with a horse, which he 
presented to me with tenders of service. 

On Wednesday the 22nd, I sent for the head-men and 
chouderis^ of Behreh, and agreed with them for the sum 
of four hundred thousand shahrokhis^ as the ransom of 
their property ; and collectors were appointed to receive 
the amount. I then rode out to see the country, embarked 
in a boat, and ate a maajun. I had sent Haider Alemdar 
(the standard-bearer) to the Baluches,^ who were settled 
in the country of Behreh and Khushab. Next morning, 
being Thursday, they came in with a bay ^ Tipchak horse 
as a peshkeshy and made their submission. Having learned 
that the troops had exercised some severities towards the 
inhabitants of Behreh, and were using them ill, I sent* out 
a party, who having seissed a few of the soldiers that had 
been guilty of excesses, I put some of them to death, and 
slit the noses of some others, and made them be led about 
the camp in that condition . As I reckoned the countries that 
had belonged to the Turks as my own territories, I therefore 
admitted of no plundering or pillage. 

People were always saying, that if ambassadors were to 
be sent in a friendly and peaceable way into the countries 
that had been occupied by the Turks, it could do no harm. 
I therefore * dispatched Mulla Murshid to Sultan Ibrahim, 
whose father Sultan Iskander had died five or six months 
before,® and who had succeeded his father in the empire 

» A year or two ^ almond-coloured 

^ Ckattderi in some districts signifies the head-man of a trade, in 
others a landholder. * Nearly £20,000 sterling. 

* [The Beluohis, who form 2 per cent, of the total population 
of the Shahpur District, are still settled mostly in the Bhera and 
Khushab Tahstls.] 

* [P. de 0. adds the date Thursday the first of Rabi ul awwal.] 

® [Sikander Lodi, according to Ferishta, died on Nov. 21, 1517, 
^mugh Erskine would put it a year later (1618) on Babur’s authority, 
—Af.R, p. 407.] 
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of Hindustto ; and, giving* him the name and style of am- 
bassador,^^ sent him to demand, that the countries which 
from old times had belonged to the Turks, should be given 
up to me. Besides these letters for Sultan Ibrahim, I gave 
Mulla Murshid letters to Doulet Khan, and having also 
delivered to him verbal instructions, dismissed him on his 
mission. The people of Hindust^, and particularly the 
Afghans, are a strangely foolish and senseless race, possessed 
of little reflection, and less foresight. They can neither 
persist in, and manfully support a war, nor can they continue 
in a state of amity and friendship. This person, who was 
sent by me, Doulet Khan detained some time in Lahore, 
neith^ seeing him himself, nor suffering him to proceed 
to Sultan Ibrahim ; so that my envoy, five ^ months after, 
returned to Kabul without having received any answer.*^ 

On Friday, letters of submission came from the people 
of Khushab. Shah Hassan,^ the son of Shah Shujaa 
Arghun, was appointed to proceed to that district. 

On Saturday the 25th, I directed Shah Hassan to set 
out for Khushab. There was such a fall of rain,® that the 
whole plain was covered with water. Between Behreh and 
the hills where we were encamped, there was a little 
stream. By the time of noon-day prayers, it was equal in 
breadth to a considerable lake.® Near Behreh, for upwards 
of a bowshot, there was no footing in the ford, and it was 
necessary ‘to pass paddling and swimming. Between after- 
noon and evening prayers,f I rode out for the purpose of 
surveying these waters. The rain and wind were so violent 

a and giving him a hunting falcon to present to the King, 
a few 

c The ^passage from As I reckoned to any answer <m pages is 
placed after the sentence ending Syed Kasim and Muhibb AH on 
pa^ 100 . 

^ gardens ® river. ^ In the afternoon 


^ This Shah Hassan afterwards made a distinguished figure in 
the history of Sind, on the thrcaie of which he succeeded his father 
Shah Beg. 

® This rain is too early for the south-west monsoon. It was 
probably a severe fall of the spring rain, whieh prevaife at ibis 
season, or rather earlier, and which extends all over the west of 
Ama. 
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A drinhing 

Oa. 


that, in out return, we were afraid we should not have been 
able to rejoin the camp. I passed the stream that was in 
flood by swimmings ; the troops were extremely terrified. 
Many of them leaving behind their tents and heavy baggage, 
and taking their coats of mail, horse furniture, and arms 
on their shoulders, after stripping their horses of all their 
harness, swam them across. The whole plain was covered 
with water. In the morning, many of the troops carried 
their tents and baggage across the inundation, in boats which 
they brought from the river. Toward evening prayers, 
Kuch Beg’s men, having gone about a kos higher up, 
discovered a ford, by which all the rest of the army passed. 
We remained one day in the fort of Behreh, which they call 
Jehan-numa,i amj on the morning of Tuesday we marched, 
and encamped on the rising grounds which skirt along Behreh 
towards the north, in order to escape the inconveniences of 
the rain and inundation. The inhabitants now began to 
contrive delays in paying the money which they had 
consented to give. Having divided the country into four 
districts, I ordered the Begs to use all diligence in collecting 
the whole contribution. One district I gave in charge 
to Khalifeh, another to Kuch Beg, a third to Dost Nasir, the 
fourth to Syed Kasim and Muhibb Ali. 

On Friday, the second of the month, Sheibak Piadeh and 
Derwish Ali Piadeh, who are now matchlock-men,* brought 
me letters from Kabul, containing news of the birth of 
Hindal. As this news came when I was on an expedition 
against Hind, taking it as a good omen, I named him 
Hindal. 

Kamber Beg, at the same time, brought letters from 
Balkh, from Muhammed Zeman Mirza.* 

Next morning, after the Diwan ^ was dismissed, when I 
had finished my ride, I went on board of a boat, and had 


^ Add my horse ; 


^ noon. 


World-exhibiting, or Miniature of the World, 

* The matchlock-men seem to have been considered as a superior 
service. 

® Muhammed Zeman Mirza, who is often mentioned in the sequel 
of these Memoirs, was a son of Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, the late 
King of Khorasan. ^ [i.e. the Court.] 
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a drinking party » with Khwajeh Dobt Khawend, Kiiosrou 
Miram, Mirza Kuli, Muhanimedi, Ahmedi, Gadai, Xaainan, 
Lianger Khan, Ruhdem, Kasim Ali taridkU^ Yusef All, and 
Tengri Kuli, Tow^ards the bow of the vessel a space w^as 
roofed in. It had a level platform above, and I and some 
others sat on the top of it. A few others sat below the 
scaffolding- Towards tiie stem of the ship, too, there was 
a place for sitting. Muhammedi, with Gadai and Xaaman, 
sat there. We continued drinking spirits till after noon- 
prayers.^ Disliking the spirits, we then took to maajun-c 
Those who were at the other end of the vessel, did not know 
that we were taking maajun, and continued to drink spirits. 
About night-prayers we left the vessel, and mounting our 
horses, returned late to the^camp. Muhammedi and Gadai, 
thinking that I had been taking nothing but spirits, and 
imagining that they were doing an acceptable service, 
brought me a pitcher of liquor, carrying it by turns on their 
horses. They were extremely dmnfc and Jovial when they 
brought it in. ‘ Here it is,’ they said ; * dark as the night 
is, we have brought a pitcher. We carried it by turns.’ 
They were informed that we had been using a different 
thing.«^ The maaj un-takers and spirit-drinkers, as they 
have different tastes, are very apt to take offence with each 
other -o I said, * Don’t spoil the cordiality of the party ; 
whoever wishes to drink spirits, let him drink spirits ; and 
let him that prefers maajun, take maajun ; and let not the 
one party give any idle or provoking language to the other.’ 
Some sat down to spirits, some to maajun. The party went 
on for some time tolerably well. Baba Jan kdbUzi ^ had 
not been in the boat ; we had sent for him when we reached 
the royal tents. He chose to drink spirits. Tardi Muham- 
med iOpchak, too, was sent for and joined the spidt-drinkeirs, 

* I drank ^arak (toddy) with ^ afternoon prayers. 

We, who were at the bow of the boat, decided to give up drinking 
spirits, ajxd indulged in ma’Jun. 

^ Afterwards they got to know that our party was not like theirs, 
and had not got drunk in the same way. 

^ As spirit-drinkers do not get on with ma’jun- takers, they were 
very disgusted with what happened. 


[i.e. opium-eater.] 


Kdbuzi, cme who plays mi the kabuz. 
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As the spirit-drinkers and maajun -takers never can agree 
in one party, the spirit-bibbing party began to indulge in 
foolish and idle conversation, and to make provoking 
remarks on maajun and maajun-takers. Baba Jan, too, 
getting drunk, talked very absurdly* The tipplers filling up 
glass after glass for Tardi Muhammed, made him drink 
them off, so that in a very short time he was mad drunk. 
Whatever exertions I could make to preserve peace were 
all unavailing ; there was much uproar and wrangling* 
The party became quite burdensome and unpleasant, and 
soon broke up. 

March 7. On Monday the 5th, I gave the country of Behreh to 

Hindu Beg, and the country of Chenab to Hussein Ikzak ; 
when Hussein Ikzak, and the men of Chenab, took leave. 

At this time Manucheher Khan, the son of Syed Ali 
Khan, who had given me notice of his intention to wait on 
me, but who, as he was coming from Hindustan by the 
upper road, was intercepted by Tatar Khan Gakker (who 
would not suffer him to depart, carefully watched him 
and made him his son-in-law, by giving him his own daughter 
in marriage), after having been detained a considerable time, 
at length came and tendered me his services. 


HSfi In the hill-country between Nilab and Behreh, but apart 

surprises the tribes of Jud and Janjuheh,^ and adjoining to the 

awd puts ^ hill-country of Kashmir, are the Jats, Gujers, and many 
Gakkerf^^ Other men of similar tribes, who build villages, and settle 


on every hillock and in every valley Their Hakim ® 


» hill. 


* [The Janjuas, who inhabit the Salt Bange, are pure Bajputs 
and were the earliest settlers of this tract. They were invaded by 
Ghakkars, who then became the dominant race. The Ghakkars 
were supreme in the Salt Bange during the period of the first 
Muhammedan incursions, and subsequently became the most loyal 
vassals of the House of Babur during the zenith of the Moghal 
period. They are said to have entered the Panjab with Mahmud of 
Glumi, and overran and occupied the districts of Bawalpindi, 
llianw^ Ouj^t, Jhelnm, and IShahpur, as well as parts of Hazara 
md Kashmir, last independent Ghakkar chief Mubarak Khan 
was ddeated under the walls of Gujerat by the Sikh general Gujar 
f^mgh in 

* [Head-man or Chief.] 
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was of the Gakker race, and their government resembles 
that of the Juds and Janjuheh. The government of these 
tribes, which stretch along the skirt of the hills, was at that 
time held by Tatar Gakker and Hati Gakker, sons of the 
same family ; they were cousins. Their places of strength 
were situated on ravines and steep precipices. The name 
of Tatar’s strongiiold was Parhaleh. It was considerably 
lower than the snowy mountains. Hati’s country is close 
adjoining to the hills. Hati had also brought over to his 
interest Baba Khan, who held Kalinjer. Tatar Gakker had 
waited on Doulet Khan, and was in a certain way subject to 
him.^ Hati had never visited him, but remained in an inde- 
pendent, turbulent state. Tatar, at the desire of the Amirs 
of Hindustan, and in conjunction with them, had taken a 
position with his army a considerable way off, and in some 
sort kept Hati in a state of blockade. At the very time 
when we were in Behreh, Hati had advanced upon Tatar 
by a stratagem,^ had surprised and slain him, and taken his 
country, his women, and all his property. 

About the time of noon-day prayers, I mounted to take Drinking 
a ride, and afterwards going on board of a boat, we had P^y* 
a drinking bout.<5 The party consisted of Dost Beg, Mirza 
Kuli, Ahmedi, Gadai, Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, Hassan 
Aughan, and Berdi Moghul. The musicians were Ruhdem, 

Baba Jan, Kasim Ali, Yusef Ali, Tengri Kuli, Abul Kasim, 
and Ramzlui Luli. We continued drinking spirits in the 
boat till bed-time prayers, when, being completely drunk, 
we mounted, and taking torches in our hands, came at full 
gallop back to the camp from the river-side, falling some- 
times on one side of the horse, and sometimes on the 
other. I was miserably drunk, and next morning, when 
they told me of our galloping into the camp with lighted 
torches in our hands, I had not the slightest recollec- 
tion of the circumstance. After coming home, I vomited 
plentifully. 

On Friday I mounted to ride out, and crossed the river in March 11. 
a boat, went round the gardens and parterres ^ on the ^ 

^ whom he regarded as his sttzeraiii. 

^ on pretext of a hunting party, 

® '^mak was drank. 


^ orchards 
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opposite side* with the grounds where the sugar-cane is 
cultivated, examined the buckets and wheels for irrigation, 
drew some water, inquired into the mode of their operation, 
and made them raise the water again and again, that I 
might observe their action. During our ride, I had taken a 
maajun, and when we had seen everything, we returned 
to the boat. Manucheher Khan had also taken a maajun, 
but so strong that two people were obliged to take hold of 
his arms and supix>rt him along. We dropped the anchor, 
and for a while remained stationary in the midst of the 
river ; we next went a good way down the river, and after- 
wards desired the boat to be worked up the stream. That 
night we slept in the boat, and towards morning returned 
to the camp. 

March 12 On Saturday, the 10th of the first Rabi, the sun entered 
the Ram ; that day I rode out about noon-day prayers, 
went on board a vessel, and had a drinking party. The 
party was composed of Khwajeh Dost Khawend, Dost Beg, 
Miram Mirza Kuli, Muhammedi, Ahmedi, Yunis Ali, 
Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, Gadai, Taghai, Mir Khurd Asas. 
The musicians were Ruhdem, Baba Jan, Kasim Ali, Yusef 
Ali, Tengri Kuli, Ramzto. Having got into a large 
branch of the stream, we went down it for some time, 
after which we landed^ considerably lower down than 
Behreh, and reached the camp late. 

That same day Shah Hassan came back from Khushab. 
He had been sent as ambassador, to invite the countries that 
had formerly been held by the Turks to return to their 
allegiance, and had made a capitulation with them. Some 
of the money that had been settled for, had also been paid 
to us. The heats were now close at hand ; I therefore 
appointed Shah Muhammed Moherdar,^ his younger 
brother, Dost Moherdar, with a number of the most 
efficient men, and of those who were best suited to the 
service, to remain to support Hindu Beg. I settled on each 
of them a stated allowance, suited to his rank and circum- 
stances. On I^anger Khan, who was the prime cause and 

*■ AM opposite to and 


^ The Keejjer of the Signet. 
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adviser of this expedition, I bestowed Klmshab, and gave 
him the tilgh^^ or banner of mount ain-cow^s tail. I left 
him also behind to support Hindu Beg. With the same 
view', I placed under the orders of Hindu Beg a number 
of Turki soldiers and Zemindars,^ who were in Behreh, 
and increased their allowances. Among these w'as Manu* 
cheher Khan, w'ho has been already mentioned ; another 
was Sanger Kban Janjuheh, who was « Malik Hast of the 
Janjuheh. 

Having arranged the affairs of the country in such a way 
as to give a prospect of its being kept quiet, on Sunday, March 13. 
the 11th of the first Rebi, I marched from Behreh on my 
return to Kabul. We halted at Kaldeh-Kahar. That day 
also there was a most uncommon fall of rain. T^se who 
had cloaks,2 and those who had none, were all in the same 
state. The rear of the camp continued dropping in till 
after bed-time prayers. 

Some persons w^ho w'ere acquainted with the country, and 
with the political situation of the neighbouring territories, 
and particularly the Janjuheh, who were the old enemies 
of the Gakkers, represented to me that Hati the Gakker 
had been guilty of many acts of violence, had infested the 
highways by his robberies, and harassed the inhabitants ; 
that therefore it was necessary either to effect his expulsion 
from this quarter, or, at least, to inflict on him exemplary 
punishment. 

For effecting this object, next morning, I left Khwajeh 
Mir Miran and Miram Nasir in charge of the camp, and, March 1^ 
about breakfast ^ time, set out wdth a body of light troops, 
to fall upon JEIati Gakker, who, a few days before, had killed Parhaleh. 
Tatar, seized the coimtry of Piarhaleh,® and was now at 

^ local levies, 

^ Add and one of his relations, Nazar Ali Turk ; 

c and ^ luncheon 

* The tugh standard, as already mentioned, is a peimon with 
a kitds or mountain- cow’s [yak’s] tail It is only bestowed on 
officers of rank. It resembles the Turkish horsetail standard. 

* iKipik, a kind of (waterproof) mantle, covered with wool] 

» [The village of Fharwala, the ancient capital of the Ghakh^, 
now almost deserted, lies 12 miles to the east of Bawnljundi 
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Parhaleli, as has been mentioned. About afternoon prayers 
we halted, and baited our horses ; and set off again about 
bed-time prayers. Our guide was a servant of the Malik 
H^ist,by name Sarpa. He was a Gujer. All night long we 
proceeded straight on in our course, but halted towards 
March 15 . morning, and sent on Beg Muhammed Moghul towards 
their camp.*^ When it was beginning to be light we again 
mounted ; and, about luncheon ^ time, put on our armour, 
and increased our speed. About a kos from the place where 
we had made this halt, Parhaleh began to appear faintly 
in sight. The skirmishers were now pushed forward ; 
the right wing proceeded to the east of Parhaleh. Kuch Beg, 
who belonged to tliat wing, was directed to follow in their 
rear, by way of reserve. The left wing and centre pvoured 
in straight towards Parhaleh. Dost Beg was appointed to 
command the party charged to support the left wing and 
centre, who made the direct attack on Parh^eh. 

Parhaleh, which stands high in the midst of deep valleys 
and ravines, has two roads leading to it ; one of them on 
the south-east, which was the road that we advanced by. 
This road runs along the edge of the ravines, and has ravines 
and precipices on both sides. Within half a kos of Parhaleh 
the T<md becomes extremely difficult, and continues so 
up to the very gates of the city ; the ravine road, in four 
or five places, being so narrow and steep, that only one 
person can go along it at a time ; and, for about a bowshot, 
it is necessary to proceed with the utmost circumspection.® 
The other road is on the north-west. It advances towards 
Parhaleh through the midst of an open valley.^ Except these 
two roads there is no other on any side. Although the place 
has no breast-work nor battlement, yet it is so situated that 
it is not assailable. It is surrounded by a precipice seven or 
eight gaz in perpendicular height. The troops of the left 
wing having passed along the narrows, went pouring on 

* back to the camp. ** breakfast ® in single file. 

^ This mute too can only be used by people travelling one 
at a time. 

(Paajab). Tbe old fort is perched on a cJifi overlooking the 
Suh^] 
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towards the gate. Hati, with tiurty or forty horsemen, 
all, both nmn and horse, in complete armour, accompanied 
by a number of foot soldiers, attacked and drove back 
the skirmishers. I>ost Beg, who commanded the reserve, 
coming up, and falling on the enemy with great impetuosity, 
brought down a number of them, and routed the rest. 

Hati Gakker, who distinguished himself by Ins courage and 
firmness in the action,** in spite of all his exertions could not 
maintain his ground, and fled. He was unable to defend the 
narrows ; and, on reaching the fort, found that it was 
equally out of his power to maintain himself there. The 
detachment, which followed close on his heels, having 
entered the fort along with him, Hati was compelled to 
make his escapee, nearly alone, by the north-west entrance 
Dost Beg, on this occasion, again greatly distinguished a. d. 1519. 
himself. I ordered an honorary gift ^ to be given to him. Parhaleh 
At the same time I entered Parhaleh, and took up my abode 
at Tatar’s palace. During these operations, some men, 
who had been ordered to remain with me, had joined the 
skirmishing party. Among these were Amm Muhammed 
Karachi, and Tarkhan Arghun.* In order to punish them 
for this offence, I gave them the Gu jer, Sarpa, for their guide, 
and turned them out disgracefully into the deserts and wilds, 
to find their way back to the camp. 

Next morning, passing by the ravine on the north-west, March 16. 
we halted on the sown fields, when I gave Wali, the treasurer, 
a body of select troops, and sent him off to the camp. 

On Thursday the 15th we halted at Anderabeh,® which March 17. 
lies on the banks of the river Suhan. This fort of Anderabeh 
depended, from old times, on the father of Malik Hast. 

When Hati Gakker slew Malik Hast’s father, it had been 
destroyed, and had remained in ruins ever since. About 

a whose bravery was celebrated in tho^ parts, 

^ Hati succeeded in effecting his escape by pasdng through the 
defiles and ravines to the north-west of Parhaleh. 


* JMu [— a special reward]. 

* pP. de C. has Amm Muhammed Tarkhan Aighun, and Karachi] 
® [Andembeh is marked cm Rrameil’s map as lyir^ on ^le left 

bank of the Suh^ river nmih-west cf Pharwala^] 
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bed-time prayers, the party that had been left with the camp 
at Kaldeh-Kahar rejoined us. 

Submission Hati, after dispatching ^ Tatar, had sent to me one Barbat, 
Gaiker relation, with a caparisoned horse, and a peshkesh. 

He did not meet me, but fell in with that part of the army 
that had been left behind with the camp ; and having 
arrived along with the division that accompanied the 
presented his offerings and tribute, and 
tendered his submission. Langer Khan, who was to be 
left behind in Behreh, but who had accompanied the camp 
in order to finish some business, also rejoined me ; and, 
having brought everything to a conclusion, took leave on 
his return to Behreh, accompanied by some Zemindars of 
March 18. that district. After this we marched on, crossed the river 
Suhan, and encamped on a rising ground. I gave a dress 
of honour to Parbat, Hati Khan’s relation ; and, having 
written letters to confirm Hati in his good intentions, and 
to remove any apprehensions that he might entertain, 
dispatched Barbat in company with a servant of Muhammed 
Ali Jeng-Jeng. 

Submission Some of Humaiim’s servants had gone along with Baba 
Ka^mk 3Dost and Halahil to Nilab, and to the Karluki Hazaras,® 
HaaSras. who had been given to Humaiun, and submitted to receive 
Daroghas.®- Sanger Karluk, accompanied by Mirza Maivi 
Karluk, and thirty or forty of the chiefs of the tribe, came to 
us, after sending on before them ^ a horse fully caparisoned, 
and tendering their obedience. The army of the Dilazak 

^ And to Karluk in order to perform the functions of darogha 
ammg the Hazaras of those districts which had been assigned to 
Humayun. 

^ came to meet me and to present me with 


^ [i. e. conquering.] 

® There is still a part of the country, on the east bank of the 
Indus, called Hazara, probably after this tribe ; for in all these 
countries, the name of a tribe is applied to its country, without 
any addition. [There is an interesting account of this clan in 
Baverty’s Notes, pp, 280-1, The Karlugh Turks formed one of 
the of Tamerlane’s anny of invasion, and on bis way back 

from Hindustan in 1398 he settled them in the district now called 
Hazara, which is the Tajik rendering of the Turkish word min^ 
( « a body of a thousand soldiers).] 
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Afghans having also arrived, we next morning marched March 19. 
thence and halted, after advancing two kos. I here ascended 
a rising ground to survey the camp, and directed the camels 
of the army to be numbered. They mounted to five hundred 
and seventy camels. I had formerly heard the sumbal 
plant ^ (spikenard) described ; I now saw it at this station. 

On the skirts of this hill there are a few sumbal plants 
scattered here and there. They are more abundant in the 
skirts of the hills of Hindustan, where the plant is both more 
plentiful and larger in size. When I describe the animals and 
forests of Hindustan, it will be more particularly mentioned. 

Marching hence at the time when the kettle-drum beats,* Babur re- 
we halted about luncheon « time at the foot of the pass of 
Sangdaki. About noon-day prayers we renew'cd our march, March 20. 
and ascended the pass, crossed the river, and halted on an 
eminence ; we again set out at midnight. In going to examine March 21. 
the ford by which we had passed in our way to Behreh, W'e 
found a raft, loaded with grain, that had stuck fast in the 
mud and clay ; the owners, with all their exertions, had 
not been able to extricate it. We seized this com, and 
divided it among the men who were with us ; the grain 
came very seasonably. Towards evening h we halted lower 
down* than the Junction of the Sind and Kabul rivers, 
and higher up than old Nilab, between the two. We 
brought six boats from Nilab, and divided them among 
the right and left wings and centre, who immediately 
began to exert themselves in crossing the river. On the 
Monday, being the day on which we arrived, and the night March 2i, 
following, and on Tuesday and the night following, till 22, and 23. 
Wednesday, they continued passing ; on Thursday, also, March 24. 
a few passed. 

Parbat, Hati’s relation, who had been sent from the 
neighbourhood of Anderabeh with the servant of Muham- 
med Ali Jeng-Jeng, returned to us, while we were on the 
banks of the river, bringing from Hati a horse clad in 
armour, by way of tributary offering. The inhabitants of 

^ breakfast h noon 


* [Nardosiachus jaiamansi.} * That fe, an h<mr feef<MPe day. 

* This was probably at the Atak pass. 
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Nilab brought an armed horse as a peshkesh, and tendered 
Muhanimed their submission. Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng having a 
JeLg^s remain in Behreh, and Behreh itself having been 

the country given to Hindu Beg, I bestowed on him the tract of country 
^tohand ^tween Behreh and the Sind, with the Ils and Uluses in the 
the Sind, district, such as the Karluk Hazaras, and Hati, and Ghiasdal, 
and Kib. Whoever submitted his neck was to be treated 
with kindness ; and as for such as were rebellious and 
refractory,* 

{Turki verse} — Whoever does not submit his head, must be subjected 
to punishment, and humbled by pillage. 

After making these grants to Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, 
X gave him one of my own black velvet Kilmak corslets, 
and the tfigh (or banner) of mountain-cow’s tail. I gave 
Hati’s relation leave to depart ; presented him ^ with a 
sword, and a dress of honour ; and sent by him letters 
calculated to confirm Hati in his duty. 

March 24, On Thursday, at sun-rise, we moved from the banks of 
the river, and resumed our march. This day I ate a maajun. 
While under its influence, I visited some beautiful gardens. 
In different beds, the ground was covered with purple and 
yellow arghwdn^ flowers. On one hand were beds of 
yellow flowers, in bloom ; on the other hand, red flowers 
were in blossom. In many places they sprung up in the 
same bed, mingled together as if they had been flung and 
scattered abroad, I took my seat on a rising ground near 
the camp, to enjoy the view of all the flower-plots. On the 
six sides of this eminence they were formed as into regular 
A. r. 1519 . beds. On one side were yellow flowers ; on another the 
purple, laid out in triangular c beds. On two other sides 
there were fewer flowers ; but, as far as the eye could reach, 
there were flower-gardens of a similar kind. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Peshawer, during the spring, the flower-plots 
are exquisitely beautiful. 

bimt- Early in the morning we marched from our ground. 
* (hmi the whole senterice, 

^ directed him to present his master on my behalf 
« sexhtple 


^ ICmiis siliqnastrnTn.] 
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Where the road separates from the river we heard a tiger 
howling, and it soon issued out.* The moment the horses 
heard the tiger’s cry they became unmanageable, and ran 
off with their riders, plunging down the steeps and preci- 
pices. The tiger retreated again into the jungle. I directed 
a buffalo to be brought, and put in the wood, for the purpose 
of luring him out. He soon issued out again howling : 
arrows poured down on him from ever>" side ; I, too, shot 
my arrow. Wlien Khalwa Piadeh struck him with a spear, 
he twisted, and broke the point of the spear with his teeth, 
and tossed it away. The tiger had received many wounds, 
and had crept into a patch of brushwood, when Baba 
Yasawel, drawing his sword, approached, and struck him 
on the head, at the moment he was on the spring. After 
this, All Sistani struck him on the loins, w'hen he plunged 
into the river, where they killed him. After they had 
dragged the animal out of the water, I ordered him to be 
skinned. 

Next morning, we continued our march, and halted at 
Bekram. We visited the Gurh-Katri. There are nowhere 
else in the whole world such narrow and dark hermits’ cells 
as at this place.’> After entering the door-way, and descend- 
ing one or two stairs, you must lie down, and proceed 
crawling along, stretched at full length. You cannot enter 
without a light. The quantities of hair, both of the head 
and beard, that are lying scattered round about and in the 
vicinity of this cave,<^ are immense. On all the sides of this 
Gurh-Katri there are numerous cells, like those of a college 
or monastery .The number of apartments is very great.<i 
The first year that I came to Kabul, when I plundered and 
laid waste Kohat, Bannu, and the Daskt, I passed through 

* a tiger suddenly came out of the forest which borders the river. 

^ This is a small retreat narrow and dark like a hermit’s cell. 

® hall, ** {hmt tiiia senUiice, 


^ This descripticai makes it probable that these excavations 
originally belonged to the Buddhist sect ; the huge gigantic status 
at But-Bamian have certainly the same origin. Ihe hair found lying 
was what had been cut off and left by the pilgrims as a votive 
offering. [The Gor Katzi is included in the modem city Peshaw^, 
and is now used as the TahsIlL Akbar vMted building Jn ISSI.] 


March 25, 
Babur 
reaches 
Bekram. 

Visits 

Gurh- 

Katri, 
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Bekram and Barkalan,^ and was vexed at not having seen 
the subterraneous excavations » ; but there was no reason 
for so much regret. 

This same day I lost my best hawk. Sheikhim, the chief 
huntsman, had the charge of it. It took herons and storks 
excellently. It had flown away'^ twice or thrice before. 
It pounced so unfailingly on its quarry, as to make even one 
with so little skill ® as myself the most successful of fowlers. 

On each of the six chief Dilazak Afghans who accom- 
panied Malik Tarkhan and Malik Musa, I bestowed a 
hundred mishkrds of silver, one vest, three bullocks, and one 
buffalo, out of the spoil of Hindustan. On the others, also, 
I bestowed money, cloth, bullocks, and buffaloes, according 
to the circumstances of each. 

March 26. Wlien we had reached our ground at Ali Masjid, one 
Maaruf, a Yakub-khail Dilazak, brought ten sheep, two 
loads ^ of rice, and eight large cheeses, as tribute. 

March 27. From Ali Masjid we halted at Yadeh Bir. From Yadeh 
BIr we reached JuT-Shahi, at noon-day prayers, and halted. 

March 28. This same day. Dost Beg was seized with a burning fever. 

March 29. Early in the morning we marched from Jux-Shahi, and 
passed the mid-day® at the Bagh-e-wafa.® At noon-day 
prayers we left the Bagh-e-wafa, and passed the Siah-ab of 
Gandamak. Evening prayers were over, when, after having 
given f our horses breath in a cultivated field, we mounted 
again in a gaii^ or two, and, passing the Surkhab, halted at 

March 30. Karek, where we slept. Before dawn we again mounted, 
and, at the separation of the ICaratu road, I and five or six 
others went to view a garden which I had made in Karatu. 

I sent Khairfeh, Shah Hassan Beg, and other persons, 

*** I paid a vMt to the huge banian tree (harkalan) at Bekram and 
regrett^ I had not seen the Gor Khatri ; 

^ moulted taste for this kind of sport 

^ ass-loads « ate our mid-day meal 

^ Crossed the Siah ab at Gandamak at evening prayer time, and 
after having ^ven 


* [Bazkalan, which Erskine takes to mean the name of a place, 
Mgnifies the ‘ Great Bar, or Banyan tree which was doubtless 
grown from a cutting of the celebrated Bar tree at Buddhagaya.] 

* Near Adinapur. * A gari is 24 minutes. 
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straigiit on to Kiiruk-Sai,^ where they were to "wait for me. 
On reaching Karatfi, one Kizil, a trncdehi^ of Shah Beg 
Arghun*’s, brought me information that Shah Beg had taken 
and plundered Kahan ® and retired. I issued ordei^ that 
nol>ody should cany forward intelligence of my approach, 
I reached Kabul at noon-day prayers ; no one kne'w of my 
approach till I reached the bridge of Kutluk-kadam. After 
that, there was no time to put Humaiun and Kamran on 
horseback. They brought them forth in the arms of the 
nearest servants,^ between the gate of the fort and that of 
the citadel, to offer me their duty. About afternoon prayers, 
Kasim Beg, with the Kazi of the city, and such of my court 
as had remained in Kabul, ^ waited on me. 

On Friday, the first day of the second Rabi, I had a jovial® 
party about afternoon prayers. I bestow'ed a dress of 
honour from my own wardrobe on Shah Hassan, 

At daybreak on Saturday morning, I went on board of 
a boat, and had a morning-party.^ At this entertainment, 
Nur Beg played on the lute ; he had not then adopted a rigid 
severity of life. At noonday prayers we left the vessel, and 
amused ourselves in a garden which I had laid out between 
Kulkineh ^ and the hill. About afternoon prayers we went 
to the Bagh-e-banafsheh « and sat down to our wine. I 
returned from Kulkineh over the ramparts into the citadel. 

On the night of Tuesday the 5th, Dost Beg, who had 
caught a severe fever on the road, was received into the 
mercy of God. I was extremely concerned and grieved at 
this event. His body was carried to Ghazni, and buried in 
front of the entrance into the Sultan’s Mausoleum .d Dost 
Beg was an admirable man.® He was rising to the highest 

* pages, ^ Add and the notables, ® wine 

garden. ® a warrior of consummate valour. 

^ [Kuruk is the name given to a lofty mountain range which 
bounds the plain of Chahar-dih on the south. — Raverty’s Noies, 
p. 689.] 

® TawacM^ an adjutant or commissary. 

® [This may be the well-known capital of the Mani tribe in 
Beluchistan, as Shah Beg was at this time in Sind reducing that 
country to subjection.] 

* means a morning draught wina] 

® Or Gulguneh. * Violet Gajden, 
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His 

character. 


rank in the order of nobility. Before he had reached the 
rank of Beg, while attending my court, and attached to my 
person, he performed several gallant actions. One of these 
was when Sultan Ahmed Tambol surprised us by night, 
within a farsang of Andejan, at the Rabat of Zourak.^ With 
only ten or fifteen men, I stood my ground, charged him, 
and put his party to flight. By the time I came up with the 
main body of the enemy, where we found him standing with 
about a hundred men drawn up, I had only three men left 
with me, the rest having fallen behind ; so that we were 
but four in number. One of the three was Dost Nasir, 
another Mirza Kuli Gokultash, the third Kerimdad, I had 
on my corslet. Tambol, with another person, stood in 
front of his troops, about as far in advance as the outer 
vestibule of a house is from the door. I advanced right to 
Tambol, face to face, and struck him on the helmet with an 
arrow* I shot another arrow, which pierced his shield and 
plate-mail.» They discharged an arrow at me, which {^ssed 
close by my neck*^ Tambol let fall a heavy sword-blow on 
my head* It is a singular fact^ that, though not a thread 
of my cap of mail was injured, yet my head was severely 
wounded* No one coming up to my succour, and finding 
myself alone, I was obliged to retreat full gallop. Dost Beg, 
who was somewhat behind me, interposed himself, and 
engaged him sword in hand, to favour my escape. On 
another occasion, at Akhsi, when we were retreating out of 
that place, he had a single combat with Baki HIz ; though 
they called him Hiz (the effeminate), yet he was a stem and 
sturdy soldier, and wielded his sword right powerfully. 
When I retired from Akhsi,® and had only eight persons left 
with me, he was one of them. The enemy, after dismoimt- 
ingtwo others, at last dismounted Dost Beg. After he was 
elevated to the rank of Beg, too, when Siunjek Khan came 
with the Sultans to Tashkend, and besieged Ahmed Kasim, 

* ai^ t^e leather attachment to which it was secured. 

^ which grazed my tliigh. 


» [In 1502.—^,^., p, 172.] 

* [The retreat from Akhsi occurred later in the same year (1602).- 

pp. 
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he broke their ranks, passed through the middle of their 
army, and entered the city. He likewise showed great self- 
devotion in defending the place Ahmed Kasim, without 
giving him notice, abandoned the city and fled. Under 
these circumstances, he manfully attacked the Khans and 
Sultans, forced his way out of Tashkend, broke through the 
midst of their army, and bravely effected his escape. After 
this, when Shirlm Taghai and Mazid, with their adherents, 
were in a state of rebellion. Dost Beg having been detached a. h. 914. 
from Ghazni with a party of two or three hundred men on 
a plundering expedition, the Moghuls sent three or four 
hundred chosen men, to seek him out and chastise him. 

Dost Beg fell in with this force of the enemy in the neigh- 
bourhood of SherOkan, where he completely beat tliem, 
dismounted and took a number of them prisoners, and 
brought back with him a quantity of heads w'hich he had 
cut off.® At the storm of the fort of Bajour, too, Dost Beg’s 
people came up and mounted the ramparts before any of 
the others ; and, at Parhaleh, Dost Beg defeated Hati, put 
him to flight, and took the place.® After Dost Beg’s death, 

I gave his governments to his younger brother, Miram 
Nasir. 

On Friday, the 8th of the latter Rabi, I left the fort, and a. n. 1519 
went to the Char-bagh. Aprils. 

On Tuesday the 12th, Sultanim Begum, the eldest Aprins. 
daughter of Sultan IVIirza,^ who, during the late occurrences,i> 
had been in Khwarizm, where Isan Kuli Sultan, the younger 
brother of Yelipars ^ Sultan, had married her daughter, 
arrived with her® in Kabul. I assigned her the Bagh-e- 
khilwat for her residence. After she had taken up her 
abode there, I went and waited on them. As I visited them 

A Add and xaother of Mnhammed Sultan Mirza, 

^ the r^enfc troublous times, 

® with her is omitted^ arid na mention is made of the SnMan’s 
daughter throughout the passage. 

^ [In 15X2 p. 275,] 

* [This incident occurred in 1515. — p. 334.] 

® [Ihe capture of the forts of Bajanr and Farhala took place in 
1519.] 

* He is before called Dilbars, which seems to he ooireei 
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with the same ceremony as if they were my elder sisters, 
I bowed dowm as a mark of politeness and respect ; they 
also bowed dowm. I then went up to them and we em- 
braced each other ; and we always afterwards observed the 
same usage. 

April. 17. On Sunday the 17th, I released from custody that traitor 
Baba Sheikh, who had long been in confinement ; forgave 
his offences, and bestowed on him a dress of honour. 

April 19. On Tuesday the 19th, I went out about noon, to make 

a tour round Khwajeh Sehyaran.^ That day I was fasting. 
Yunis Ali and some others said with surprise, ‘ What ! 
Tuesday, and you fasting ! This is a miracle.’ On reaching 
Behzadi, we halted at the Kazi’s house. That night we had 
made every preparation for a jolly party, when the Kazi 
came to me, and said, ‘ Such a thing was never yet seen in 
my house ; however, you are Emperor and the Master.’ 
Although the whole apparatus for our merry-making was 
ready, yet, to please the Kazi, we gave up our intention of 
drinking wine.® 

April 21. On Thursday the 21st, I directed that an enclosure or 
fence ^ should be made on the hill, on the brow of which 
I had planned out a garden. 

April 22. On Friday, I embarked above the bridge on a raft. On 
coming opposite to the Kh^eh Sayadan (sportsmen’s 
house), a bird called ding * was caught and brought to me. 
I had never before seen a ding. It has a singular appearance, 
and will be more particularly mentioned in the account of 
the animals of Hindustan. 

April 23. ^ Saturday the 23rd, I planted shoots of the plane, and 

April 24. sycamore,® within the enclosure.^ At noon-day 

prayers we had a drinking party. At daybreak next morn- 

® Add On Wednesday I repaired to Khwaja Sihyaran. 

^ a large round platform c willow, 

4 round the circular platform 

^ [Sih yariin, or ‘ the three friends % is thus referred to in Masson’s 
Bdichistdn, Afghanistan, and the Panjdb (London, 1842), vol. iii, 
p. 137 ; * Visible from Charikar is a white building called the Sanduq, 
or chest, by the people. It is a quadrangular building with a pillar 
at each angle and was once covered with a cupola.’] 

® The adjutant bird [Leptoptilm argala]. 
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ing, we had an early drinking party within the new enclosed 
ground. After mid-day we mounted and returned tow^ards 
Kabul. Reaching Kliwajeh Hassan, completely drunk, we 
slept there. At midnight we mounted again, left Kliwajeh 
Hassan, and arrived at the Char-bagh. At Kiiwajeh April 25 
Hassan, Abdallah, l>eing intoxicated, had Ieaj>ed into the 
water, arrayed as he was in his robe and dress of honour. 

As it was late, he was affected with the cold, w^as unable to 
move,^^ and stayed all night at Kutluk Khwajeh’s estate- 
Next morning he came to me ashamed and penitent for his 
excesses, having formed a resolution to abstain from wine.^» 

I said to Iiim, ‘ Now, speak out : ^ Is your repentance to be 
effectual and profitable for the future or not ? You are not 
to abstain from wine in my presence, and go on drinking 
everywhere else.’ ^ He adhered to his resolution for some 
months,® but could not observe it longer. 

On Monday the 25th, Hindu Beg, w’ho had been left in Hindu Biig 
Behreh and the adjoining provinces without sufficient 
means, in hopes of their remaining peaceable, rejoined me. Behreb. 
My back had no sooner been turned than the Afghans and 
Hindustanis, without listening to any invitations to remain 
quiet, or paying the slightest attention to me or my orders, 
instantly assembled in great numbers, and marched against 
Hindu Beg in Behreh. The Zemindars ^ also joined the 
party of the Afghans ; so that Hindu Beg, being unable to 
defend himself in Behreh, retired by Kliushab, passed 
through the country of Dinkot, and proceeding on by 
Nilab, arrived in Kabul. Deo Hindu, with the son of Sektu, 
and some other Hindus, ^ had been brought as prisoners from 
Behreh. We now settled with each of them for a certain 
contribution, on payment of which these Hindust^is were 

^ It was late when wo mounted our. horses, and, as his body was 
benumbed with cold, he was unable to move, 

^ Omit this clause, ® For the present ! 

^ Prove your sincerity by promising not to drink anywhere but 
in my company. 

® Add He agreed to this condition and adhered to it for some 
months, 

^ Deo Hindu, the son of Sektu, and another Hindu, 


* [i. *e. people of the district.] 
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all presented with horses and dresses of honour, and dis- 
missed, with liberty to return home. 

On Friday the 29th, I felt some symptoms of an inter- 
mittent fever, and got myself let blood. At that time there 
was an interval sometimes of two days, sometimes of three 
days, between the return of its attacks. At each attack the 
fever continued till a perspiration arose, when I was relieved. 
After ten or twelve days, Mulla Khwaja prescribed wine 
mixed with narcissus flowers. I took it once or twice, but 
it did me no good. 

On Sunday, the 15th of the first Jumada, Khwajeh Mu- 
hammed Ali came from Khost.^ He brought a saddled 
horse as tribute, and also some money as an offering. Mu- 
hammed Sherif and some sons of the Mirzas of 

Khost, accompanied Kliwajeh Muhammed Ali, and ten- 
dered their services. 

Next morning, being Monday, Mulla Kablr arrived from 
Kashghar. He had gone from Andejan to Kashghar, and 
had thence come on to Kabul. 

On Monday the 23rd, Malik Shah Mansur Ytisefzai, with 
five or six chiefs of the Yuscfzais, came from Sa'wad, and 
waited on me. 

On Monday, the first of the latter Jumada, I bestowed 
dresses of honour on the Afghan Yusefzai chiefs who had 
accompanied Shah Mansur ; I gave Shah Mansur a silken 
robe with rich buttons ; presented another with a robe of 
waved silk,* and gave other six persons robes of silk, after 
which I dismissed them. It was settled that they should 
never enter the country of Sawad higher up than Anuheh ; 
and should strike out the contributions of the inhabitants 
from the rolls of their usual collections ^ ; and further, that 
the Afghans who cultivate lands in Bajour and Sewad 
should pay six thousand kharwar ® or loads of rice to the 
government. 

* silk robe and sleeves, 

^ and shonld turn out all such as were liable to contributions ; 

^ Khost lies on the Kurram river, north of Dour, in the Afghan 
country. a The astrologer. 

® This would amount to nearly thirty- eight thousand hundred- 
weight. 
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On Wednesday the Srd, I took a julep.^ June 1. 

On Monday, the 8th of the month, they brought the June 8- 
wedding present of Hamzah, the younger son of Kasim Beg. 
who was married to the eldest daughter of Khalifeh. It 
consisted of a thousand shahrokhis^^ with a saddled horse. 

On Tuesday, Shah Hassan Beg sent to ask my permission June 7. 
to have a drinking party. He carried Muliammed Ali, and 
otiier Begs of my court, to his house. Yunis Ali and Gadai drinking 
Taghai were with me. I still abstained from the use of P*”’*^* 
wine.® I said, ‘ I never in my life sat sober while my friends 
were getting merry, nor remained cool and observant while 
they were quaffing wine and getting jovial. Come, there- 
fore, and drink near me, that I may observe for a while the 
different progress and effects of society on the sober and the 
drunk.’ * On the south-east of the Picture-galler^%^ which 
was built at the gate of the Chenar-bagh, was a small set of 
tents, in which I sometimes sat. The party was held there. 

Ghias, the buffoon, made his appearance ; they several 
times in sport turned him out of the party ; but at last, 
after much wrangling in jest, he forced his way into the 
meeting. We sent for Tardi Muhammed Kipchak and 
Mulla Kitabdar. I composed extempore, and sent to Shah 
Hassan and his party, the following verses : 

(Turki) — My friends enjoy the rose-garden of beauty in this banquet, 

While I am deprived of the delights of their society. 

Yet since the charms of social bliss are theirs, 

I breathe a hundred prayers that no evil may betide them. 

I sent these lines by Ibrahim Chihreh. Between noon-day 
and afternoon prayers, the party got drunk, and began to 
be guilty of follies.^ While they were in this state of intoxi- 
cation, ° I made myself be carried out in my iakM-rcm&n.^ 

For several days before this I had drunk the wine mixture, 
but afterwards, in consequence of its doing me no service, 

I had given up using it. Towards the close of my illness, 

a what is the effect of the association of the drunk with the sober. 

^ Omit this dause* ® During the period of my indispositicHi, 

^ — purgativa] * Nearly £50. 

* Probably in ccmsequence of his intermittent [fever]. 

* Surai-khdneky or Kotuxe-paJaoe. 

* A sort of litter, generally carried between two mules. 
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June 10. 

June 15. 

June 23. 
June 28, 

July 0. 

July 9. 


I made a party to the south-west of Talar-chemiti,^ under 
an apple tree, when we drank the medicated wine. 

On Friday the 12th, Ahmed Beg and Sultan Muhammed 
Duldai, who had been left in Bajour to assist in the defence 
of the country, rejoined me. 

On Wednesday, the 17th of the month, Tengri Berdi, with 
some Begs and young officers, gave a party in Haider Taki’s 
garden. I too went to the party, and drank wine. After 
bed-time prayers, w'e rose, left the place, and sat down to 
drink together in the Grand Public Tents.^ 

On Thursday, the 25th of the month, MuUa Mahmud was 
appointed to read the fikh-e-seifu^ 

On Tuesday, the last day of the month, Abu Muslim 
Gokultash arrived from Shah Shujaa Arghun,* as ambas- 
sador. He brought a Tipchak horse as a peshkesh. This 
same day Yusef Ali Rikabdar having swum across the water- 
plot of the Bagh-e-chenar a hundred times, received a dress 
of honour and a saddled horse ^ as a present. 

On Wednesday, the 8th of Rajeb, I went to Shah Hassan’s 
house, where we had a drinking party. Many of my nobles 
and courtiers were present. 

On Saturday the 11th, there was a party between after- 
noon and evening prayers. We went out to the terrace of 
the Pigeon-house, and sat down to our wine. When it was 
rather late, some horsemen were observed coming along the 
Deh-Afghanan road, proceeding to the city. I ascertained 
that they were Derwish Muhammed Sarban and his people, 
who were coming on an embassy from Mirza Khan ; we sent 
for him up to the terrace. ‘ Put aside the form and state 
of an ambassador,’ said I, ‘ and sit down and join us without 
ceremony.’ Derwish Muhammed accordingly came, and, 
having placed before me a few articles of the presents which 
he had brought, sat down beside us. At that time he was 
strict in his deportment, and did not drink wine. We, 

® AM and a sum of money ^ Omit thi$ clause, 

* [Talar garden.] ^ [Large audience- tents.] 

* Sacred extracts from the Koran, which were to operate as 
charm for ids recovery, 

* Generally called Shah Beg. 
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however, got extremely drunk* Next morning, when I was 
sitting in the hall of audience, he came with all due state and 
ceremony, and having been introduced, presented the tribu- 
tary offerings which Mirza Khan had sent. 

Last year, with extreme difficulty, and by unceasing 
exertions arid management,*^ ail the natives in the neighbour- 
ing tracts, along with the Aimaks, had been moved and 
brought down into Kabul. Elabul is but a small country. 

It has not sufficient room for the range of their flocks of 
sheep and brood-mares,^ and the Aimaks and Turks have 
not there any proper situations for their summer and winter 
residences. The tribes who inhabit the desert and wilds, if 
they have their own will, never will settle in Kabul. Through 
K^im Beg, they begged leave to pass into another country. 

ICasim Beg pleaded hard for them, and at last procured 
leave for the Aimaks to go over to Kunduz and Baghlan.^ 

Haflz, ]VIir Katib^s elder brother, had come from Samar- a. d. 1519. 
kand. I now gave him leave to return. I sent by him my 
diwdn for Puiad Sultan, and on the back of it I wrote the 
following verses : 

{Ftrsiati) — 0 Zephyr, if thou enter the sanctuary of that cypress. 

Remind him of this heart-broken victim of separation — 

The object of my love thinks not of Babur ; yet I cherish 
a hope 

That God will pour pity into his iron heart — (or Pulad’s ® 
heart). 

On Friday, the 17th of the month, Muhammed Zeman July 15. 
Mirza brought an offering, and a horse, as tribute from Shah 
Mazid Gokuitash,® and was introduced to me. 

The same day, having arrayed Abu Muslim Gokultash, 
the ambassador of Shah Beg, in a dress of honour, and given 
him some presents,^ I gave him his audience of leave. 

^ promises and threats, ^ herds of cattle, 

^ Shah Mazid Gokultash arrived on behalf of Muhammed Zeman 
Mirza with tribute, and a horse as a present. 

Omit this datise. 

^ [Baghlan lies east of Narin on the same affluent of the Surkhab 
river.] 

* Plilad means steel; whence the play cm the words, and fhe 
epigrammatic turn of these lin^ [Ptil^ Sultan was a son 
Kuehum, Khan of the Uzb^s.] 
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July 21. 


Inroad on 
the Ahdal- 
Eahman 
Afghans. 


July 27. 


July 28. 


Tlie same day, I also gave an audience of leave to Khwajeh 
Muhamrncd AH and Tengri Berdi, who held the countries of 
Khost and Anderab.^ 

On Thursday the 23rd, Muhammed AH Jeng-Jeng, whom 
I had left ki the neighbourhood of Kacheh-kot and Karluk,® 
districts which I had placed under his control, came to me 
accompanied by Mirza Malvi Karluk’s son, Shah Hussein 
and by some of Hati’s people. 

This same day, Mulla AH Jan, who had gone to Samar- 
kand to bring his family, having returned, waited on me. 

The Abdal-Rahman Afghans® had settled themselves 
within the limits of Gerdez, and did not pay their taxes nor 
demean themselves peaceably. They molested the cara- 
vans both in coming and going. In order to chastise these 
Afghans, and beat up their quarters, on Wednesday, the 
29th of Rajeb, I set out on an expedition against them. 
We halted and took some food in the neighbourhood of 
Tang i Waghchan ; ^ and again set out after noon-day 
prayers. That night we lost our road, and wandered 
a great deal to the south-east of Banjab shaklineh,® among 
hillocks and waste ^ groimds. After a time we again found 
the road, passed the kotal (hill-defile) of Chashmeh-e-tireh,® 
and about the time of morning prayers, reached the plain 
(descending to it by the valley of Yakishllk, on the side of 
Gerdez), and sent out our plundering parties to scour the 
country. One detachment went out to plunder the country, 

^ brol^en 

* Khoet lies north-wesfc of Dour on the Kurram, and Anderab 
south-west of Badakhshan. 

* Beyond the Sind, Kacheh-kot seems to be Chach. [Karluk 
appears to be the present Hazara district.] 

* [Raverty says these were a clan of the Khugiani tribe of 
Afghans. — Noies^ p. 91.] 

* (According to Raverty {Notes^ p. 70) the Uchagan Pass lies in 
the Lohgar Tuman between the Khushi valley and the village of 
Taghratu] 

* Th^ Per^an has Patakhab i shakhneh. [According to Raverty, 
the proper name was Patakhab i shahnah (the morass of ov&rseers)^ 
a place in the Lohgar Valley on the way to Hissarak.] 

* [Raverty calls this the Chashmah e tureh, and says it lies under 
the Gardez pass on the north side. — Notes, p. 91.] 
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and beat up the enemy’s quarters on the side of the hill of 
KirmaSj^ which lies south-east of Gerdez. I sent lOiosrou 
Mirza Kuli and Syed Ali, with a division under their com- 
mand, from the right of the centre, to follow and support 
this body. A considerable party of troops » proceeded on 
a plundering excursion up the julga (or dale), to the cast of 
(xerdez, Syed Kasim Ishek-agha,® Mir Sliah Kuchin, Kiyam 
and Hindti Beg, Kutliik Kadem, Hussain, and their followers, 
were sent to support this second detachment. 

As the party that went up the dale was the most con- 
siderable, after seeing them pass, I follcwed them. Tlie 
inhabitants were a great way up, so that the troops which 
went to find them out tired their horses, and did not get 
the slightest thing worth mentioning. Forty or fifty 
Afghans came in sight on the plain. The i>arty that had 
been sent to follow and support the troops rode up towards 
them, and sent a horseman to hasten my advance. I im- 
mediately rode briskly forward, but before I could come 
up, Hussain Hassan, without motive or reason, had spurred 
on his horse into the midst of the Afghans, and while he 
was laying about him with his sword, his horse, being 
wounded with an arrow, threw him. He had no sooner risen , 
than they wounded him in the leg with a sword, threw him 
down again, dispatched him with their hangers and swords, 
and cut him in pieces. The Amirs stopped short, and 
stood looking on, but gave iiim no assistance. On getting 
information of this, I ordered G^dai Taghai, Payandeh 
Muliammed Kiplan, Abul Hassan Korchi, Mumin Atkeh, 
with my immediate followers, and some chosen troops, to 
gallop on at full speed- I myself followed them at a quick 
pace. First of all, Mumin Atkeh, on getting into action, 
struck down an Afghan with a spear, and cut ofi his head, 
whicdi he brought away. Abdal Hassan Korchi had not 

^ The bulk of my army 

^ [P. de C- reads ‘ Girmas which he says meaiis * impenel^abie 
mountain ^.] On the Kurram there is a village called Katosan. 
Perhaps the hill-country at the souroes erf the Kuimm bO' 

meant, the whole country watered by that river b^r^ scmetifflEieff 
called Karman. 

* The Chamberlain. 
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arrayed himself in his mail, but he advanced bravely, posted 
himself in the road by which the Afghans were marching, 
charged among them full speed on horseback, brought down 
an Afghan with his sabre, and cut off his head, which he 
brought in as a trophy. He himself received three wounds, 
and his horse was also wounded in one place. Payandeh 
Muhammed Kiplan also advanced very gallantly, attacked 
and wounded an Afghan, sword in hand, made him prisoner 
and brought in his head. Though the courage of Abul 
Hassan and Payandeh Muhammed Kiplan had been 
distinguished on former occasions, yet in this affair they 
gave still more conspicuous proofs of their gallantry. These 
forty or fifty Afghans were all shot or cut down to a man. 
After slaying the Afghans, we halted in a cultivated field, 
and I directed a tower of skulls to be made of their heads. 
By the time I reached the road, the Begs who had been 
with Hussain came up. Being very angry, and resolved to 
make an example of them, I said, — ‘ As you, though so 
many in number, have stood by and seen a young man 
of such distinction and merit killed by a few Afghans on 
foot, and on plain ground, I deprive you of your rank and 
station, take from you your commands and governments, 
direct your beards to be shaven, and that you be led igno- 
miniously round the streets of the town, that no man may 
henceforward give up a youth of such worth to so con- 
temptible an enemy. On level ground you stood looking on, 
and never lifted an arm. Be this your punishment.’ ^ That 
detachment *of the army which had gone towards Kirmas 
brought in some sheep and plunder. Baba Kashkeh, who 
was a very resolute man,® while an Afghan was in the act of 
lifting his sword, and rushing on to come to close quarters 
with him, stood his groimd without flinching, applied his 
arrow to the string with the greatest coolness, hit. the 
Afghan, and brought him down. 

* Omit made him prisoner, 

^ that all may know that such will be the punishment of every 
one who gives up to such a contemptible enemy, a soldier of so much 
worth cwa level groimd without raising a hand to help him and 
looking as an impassive spectator. 

^ and had taken part in this expedition, 
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Next morning we set out on our return towards Kabul. July 20. 

I ordered Muhammed Bakhshi, Abdal-aziz Mir Akhur,i a. b. 1510. 
and Mir Khurd Bekawel,® to remain at Chashmeh-tireh, and 
take some karkmcelsJ^ I myself, with a small body, 
went by the way of Meidan-e-Rusthm,* as I bad never seen 
that road. The Meidan-e-Rustam lies in the heart of a hill 
country, towards the top of the hills. The place is not 
remarkable for beauty. In the middle of a hill is an open 
juiga, or dale.^ To the south, on the skirts of an eminence, 
is a small fountain of water. It is surrounded with extremely 
large trees. Along the road leading from Gerdez to this 
Meidfe-e-Rustam there are springs. They also have many 
trees about them, but these trees are not so lofty as the 
former. Although the julga is rather narrow, yet below 
these last-mentioned trees the valley is extremely verdant, 
and it is a most beautiful little dale. On reaching the top 
of the hill which rises to the south of Meidan-e-Rustam, the 
hill-country of Kirmas and the hili-eo\mtry of Bangash 
appear under our feet. As the rains do not reach that tract 
of ground,^ there is never a cloud seen on it* About noon- 
day prayers I reached Huli, and halted. 

Next morning, I halted at the village of Muhammed Aka, Juiy 30. 
and, indulging myself with a maajun, made them throw into 
the water the liquor used for intoxicating fishes, and caught 
a few fish. 

On Sunday, the third of Shaban, I arrived in KUbul. July 31 . 

On Tuesday, the 5th of the month, I inquired into the August 2, 
conduct of Darwish Muhammed Fazli, and the servants of 
Khosrou, regarding the surrender of Nilab,^ and it appearing 

® It consists of a rather broad valley which opens out between 
two mountain ranges. 

^ As the rainy season does not prevail beyond the Karwar moun- 
tains, 

« regarding the capture of Hosain, 

^ Master of Horse. * Taster. * Pheasants* 

* [Raverty in his Notes, pp. 456-7, gives a l<mg account this 
pla<^, and says it is situated on the main western range of the 
Mehtar Suleiman mountains at a point where it sends off a branch 
to the north-east. The Tochi and Zurmat rivers take their ri^ in 
the southern part of this jutgtah, emd here too are to be lotuad 
ruins of the ancient city of ZatmL] 
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clearly in the course of the examinations that they had 
behaved ill, I degraded them from their rank and employ- 
ments. About noon-day prayers, there was a drinking 
party under a plane tree. I bestowed a dress of honour on 
Baba Kashkeh Moghul. 

August 5. On Friday the 8th, Kipek, who had been sent to Mirza 
Khan, returned back. 

August 11. On Thursday, we mounted,* in order to ride round and 
visit the ddmenkoh (or skirts of the hill-country) of Khwajeh 
Sehyaran and Baran. About bed-time prayers, we alighted 

August 12. at Mama Khatun.^ Next morning, we went as far as IstalTf, 
where we halted. That day I took a maajun. 

August 13. On Saturday, tvc had a drinking party at Istalif. 

August 14. Next morning we left Istalif, and passed through the 
Sinjid dareh. When we had nearly reached Khwajeh 
Sehyaram, they killed a large serpent, which was as thick as 
the arm, and as long as a man.^ Out of this large serpent 
crept a thinner one, which had apparently been caught and 
swallowed immediately before. All its parts were quite 
uninjured and sound. The thin serpent might be somew hat 
shorter than the thick one. Out of the thin serpent came 
a large rat,® which likewise was perfectly sound ; no limb 
of it was injured. On reaching Khw^ajeh Sehyaran, we had 
a drinking party. 

I wrote letters <1 which I sent by the hand of Kichkineh 
tunketdr^ to the Amirs beyond the hills, desiring them 
to assemble the force® of the country, mentioning that 
the army was in the field, and about to make an inroad ; that 
they must therefore array themselves and join the camp,® 

Avi^t 15. Next morning I mounted, and took a maajto. We threw 
into the river Parwan, where it meets the road,f some 

» AM in the afternoon, ^ the two arms outstretched. 

^ a small mouse, ^ Add the same day, 

* Add at the fixed rendezvous. 

^ at its confluence with the Kabul rive 

^ [Masson mendons Mama Kbatun as a pass that opens on to 
the Kara-dushman plain north of Kabuli 

* [Night watch, according to P, de C. 

* the military force of the country of Kabul being still 
called UjdH, 
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of the drug which is used by the inhabitants of the country 
to intoxicate the fishes, and took a very great quantity of 
fish. MTr Shah Beg presented me with a horse, and gave us 
a dinner. From thence we went on to Gulbehar. After bed- 
time prayers we had a drinking party. Derwish Muham- 
med Sarban was present at these parties. Though young, 
and a soldier, yet he never indulged in wine. He always 
rigidly abstained from it. Kutluk Khwiijeh Gokultush 
had for a long time renoimced the profession of arms, and 
become a Derwish. He was very aged, and his beard had 
become white, but he always joined us at our wine in these 
jovial drinking parties. ‘Does not the hoary beard of 
Kutluk liliwajeh make you ashamed ? ’ said I to Muhammed 
Derwish ; ‘ Old as he is, and white as is his beard, he always 
drinks wine. You, a soldier, young, with a black beard, 
and never drink ! What sense is there in this ? ’ It never 
was my custom, as I did not think it pjolite, to press anybody 
to drink who did not wish ; so that this passed as a mere 
pleasantry, and he was not induced to take wine. 

Next morning we had a morning cup. August 

On Wednesday, we left Gulbehar, and came to the village August 
of Alun,^ where we dined, and then went on to Baghat 
kham, where we halted. After noon-day prayers we had 
a drinking party. 

Next morning, we set out again on our progress, and after August 18. 
having visited and circumambulated the tomb of Kliwajeh 
Khan-Said, embarked in a raft at ChXneh Kurghaneh. 

At the conflux of the river Fenjhir, where the hill juts out, 
the raft struck on a rock, and began to sink. When the raft 
struck, the shock was so violent, that Ruhdem, Tengri Kuli, 
and Mir Muhammed Jalehban, were tossed into the river. 

Ruhdem and Tengri Kuli were dragged again into the raft 
with much difficulty. A china cup with a spoon and cymbal 
fell overboard. Putting off from thence, as we reacheda place 
opposite to Sang-e-burideh (the Cut-rock), the raft again 
struck on something in the midst of the stream, I know 
not whether the branch of a tree, pra stake, which had been 
driven in for making a stop-water. Shah Hassan Shah Beg 
went over on his back. 'V^ile falling, he laid h€^ of Mixza 
^ [Or Aiun, acoordiiig^to the P^sian verriim.} 


C3 
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Kuli Gokultash, and drew him in along with him. Detwish 
Muhammed Sarban likewise tumbled into the water. 
Mirza Kuli Gokultash fell in an odd way. He had in his 
hand a knife for cutting melons, which, while in the act of 
falling, he struck into the mat that was spread over the raft, 
and fell overboard- Not being able to regain the raft, he 
kept swimming in his gown and dress of honour, till he 
reached the shore. On disembarking from the raft, we passed 
that night in the raftsmen’s houses. Derwish Muhammed 
made me a present of a cup of seven colours, like that 
which had fallen overboard. 

August 19. On Friday, w^e left the banks of the river. We halted on 
the skirt of a small hill situated lower down than Koh- 
Barik,^ where I plucked a number of toothpicks ^ with my 
own hand-^> About noon-day prayers, we halted in Kutluk 
Khwajeh’s village, ^ in a district of Lamghan. Kutluk 

A. D. 1519, Khwajeh got ready a hasty dinner, of whicli I partook ; 
after which I rode back to Kabul. 

August 22, On Monday the 25th, I bestowed a khilaat i khaseh^ 
(or dress of honour of the highest degree), and a saddled 
horse, on DerwTsh Muhammed Sarban, and he was presented 
on being raised to the rank of Beg.« For four or five months 

August 24. I had never cut the hair of my head. On Wednesday the 
27th I had it cut. This day we had a drinking party. 

August 26. On Friday the 29th, I invested Mir Khiird with the office 
of governor to Hindal, on which occasion he brought me 
a present of a thousand shahrokhis^ 

* Koh Injikah. 

^ Add Thence we went to the house of Khwaja Elhizr Khaili 
where we partook of food, after which we rode on. 
he was made to do me homage as a vassal. 


^ [Miawdks^ which are generally made from the thorny shrub 
called Capparis aphyUa,} 

* TiM is a jaghir or estate. 

* The khilaat i khdseh, or dress of honour of the highest degree, 
in the time of Babur, probably consisted of a robe or vest of rich 
cloth, a cap, sabre and dagger with enamelled handles, a military 
standard, and a horse with trappings enriched with gold, and perhaps 
the nakara-kh&mh^ or band of music. 

* About £50. The mention of such sums shows the poverty of 
the country. 
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On Wednesday’’, the 5th of Ramzan, one Jekni, a servant August SI. 
of Tuiik Giokultash Birias,®- eame from his master with a letter 
reporting that an Uzbek plundering party had appeared 
in his neighbourhood, and that he had overtaken, attacked, 
and defeated it. The messenger brought one Uzbek alive, 
and the head of another. 

On the night of Saturday the 8th, we went to Kasim Beg’s Sept. 3. 
house, and broke our fast.^ He presented me with a saddled 
horse. Next morning, we broke our fast at the house of 
Kiialifeh, who presented me with a saddled horse. 

The morning after, Khwajeh Muhammed Ali and Jan Sept. 4. 
Nasir, who had been sent for in order to consult about 
military matters, arrived from their governments. 

On Wednesday the 12th, Sultan Ali Mirza, the maternal Sept. 7. 
uncle of Kamran, who, in the year in which I passed over 
from Kliost to Kabul, had proceeded to Kashghar, as has 
been mentioned, waited on me. 

On Thursday, the 13th of Ramzan, I set out on an Sept. 8. 
expedition for the purpose of repelling and chastising the 
Yusefzais, and halted at a valley^ which lies near Deh- 
Yakub, on the Kabul side of that village. As I was mount- 
ing my horse, Baba Jan, my waiting-man, having presented 
it in an awkward manner,© I was angry, and struck him 
a blow on the face with my fist, by which I dislocated my 
thumb. I did not feel it much at the time ; but when I had 
dismounted at the end of our march, it had become extremely 
painful. For a long while I suffered excessively from it, 
and I was unable to write a single letter. It got well, how- 
ever, at last. 

At this station, one Kutlukdam,^ a foster-brother of 
my aunt, Doulet Sultan Khanum, arrived from Kashghar, 
bringing letters and news of the Khanum. 

The same day, Bukhan and Musa, the chiefs of the 
Dilazaks, eame with their tribute, and were introduced.® 

* Barlas Juki, a servant of TCtluk Kukultash, 
meadow © having brought forward a sorry nag, 

Muhammed Kutluk, ® did me homage. 


^ This being Eamzan, Babur did not bresdc his &st tHI sona^ In 
like manner, during Ramssan, they eat m 

BABUB n 
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Sept. 11. 
Sept. 14, 


Sept. 16. 


Sept. 21, 
22, and 23 


On Sunday the 16bh, Kuch Beg arrived. 

On Wednesday the 19th, we marched, and, passing by 
But"khak,^ halted in the place where we had been accustomed 
to encamp on the banks of the But-khak river. As Bamian, 
Kahmard, Ghuri, and the districts held by Kuch Beg, were 
much exposed, in consequence of the vicinity of the Uzbeks, 
I excused him from accompanying the army ; and at this 
station, presenting him with a turban which I myself had 
worn, together with a complete dress of honour, dismissed him 
to his government. 

On Friday the 21st, we halted at BMam-chashmeh. 

Next morning, we halted at Barlk-ab.^ I went and rode 
all round Karayul.^ In the course of this day’s march, we 
found honey in a tree. Advancing, march after march, on 
Wednesday the 26th we halted at Bagh.® All Thursday we 
stayed at Bagh. On Friday, we marched, and halted after 
passing Sultanptir. The same day,* Mir Shah Hussain 
arrived from his government. Bukhan and Musa, the chiefs 
of the Dilazaks, and the Dilazaks themselves, also arrived 
this day. I had intended to make an expedition against 
Sawad, in order to check the Yusefzais. The Dilazak chiefs 
represented to me, that, in Hashnaghar, there were a great 
mimber of Ulus (or wandering tribes), who had large 
quantities of corn, and urged me to attack them. After 
consulting, I finally arranged that, as there seemed to be 
large quantities of grain in Hashnaghar, we should plunder 
the Afghans of that neighbourhood ; that we should fit 
up the fort of Hashnaghar, or that of Pershawer, and lay 
up magazines of grain in them ; and that Mir Shah Hussain 
should be left there with a body of troops for their defence. 

^ Karatii. 

^ [But-khak Jidol dust) lies about ten miles due east of Kabul 
on the Jelalabad road, according to Baverty. It owes its name to 
the legend that Mahmud of Ghazni here broke up and pounded to 
dust the idols he had brought from Hindustan.] 

^ ® [Bank-ab, according to Elphinstone’s map, is situated on the 
right bank of the Kabul river some five miles west of its junction 
with the Panjshir. It is the intermediate stage on the Kabul- 
Jelalabad road between But-khak and Gandemak (Vigne’s Personal 
Narrative, London, 1840).] 

® [i. e. the Bagh i wafa,] 
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In consequence of this resolution, Shah Hussain got 
leave of absence for a fortnight, that he might go back to his 
government, and return with such warlike stores as were 
requisite. 

Next morning, we resumed our march, and came to Jui Sept. 24. 
Sliahi,! where we halted. Tengri Berdi and Sultan Muham- 
med Duldai overtook and joined us at this station. Ham- 
zah likewise arrived this day from Kunduz. 

On Sunday, the 30th of Ramzan, we marched from Jui Sept. 25. 
Shahi, and halted at Kirik arik.^ I went on board of a raft 
with a few of my intimate friends. We passed the feast 
of the new 'moon ^ in this station. Some people had brought 
several animals loaded with wine from the valley of Nur. 

After evening prayers, there was a drinking party, con- 
sisting of Muhibb Ali Korchi, Khwajeh Muhammed Ali 
Kitabdar, Shah Hassan Shah Beg, Sultan Muhammed 
Duldai, and Derwish Muhammed Sarban. Derwish Muham- 
med always abstained from wine. From my childhood 
down, it has been my rule that no one should be pressed to 
drink against his will. Derwish Muhammed was always 
of our parties, and never was urged to drink at all. Khwajeh 
Muhammed Ali would not suffer him to take his own way, 
but, by pressing and urging, made him drink some wine. 

Early on Monday, being the day of the Id,^ we renewed Sept. 26. 
our march ; on the way I took a maajun to remove the crop 
sickness. At the time of my taking the maajun a they 
brought a coloquint apple.® Derwish Muhammed had 
never seen one. I told him it was a Hindustani melon, and 
cutting it up, gave him a slice, which he put hastily into his 
mouth, and chewed eagerly. The bitter taste did not leave 

^ When under the influence of a ma’jun 

^ [Raverty states that this is the old name of Ningrahar. It 
may be located at the point where the Lamghan river joins the 
Kabul.] 

2 [Kirik arik=the forty channels (P. de C.).] 

® The Id-e-fitr is the festival on the conclusion of the feast of 
the Ramzan, celebrated on seeing the new moon of Shawal. 

* That is, of the new moon of Shawal. The new moon having 
been seen the evening before, which to the Musulmans was Monday 
evening, they had celebrated the Id-e-fitr on Monday eve. 

® [Oitrullus colocyntlms; ov wild gourd.] 

K 2 
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A. D, 1519. his mouth that whole day. We halted on the rising ground 
of Garm-chashmeh.i Some meat had been already dressed 
and presented, when Langer Khan, who had been for some 
time at his place, arrived with an offering of some maajuna 
as tribute, and made a tender of his services. We went and 
halted at Badeh-sir. At afternoon prayers, I went aboard 
of a raft with several of my intimates, sailed down the 
stream about a kos, and then returned back. 

Sept.. 37. Next morning we marched thence and halted at the 
bottom of the Kheiber Pass. The same day Sultan Bayazid, 
who had passed over from Nilab by way of Bareh (whence, 
having got notice of my motions, he had traced me out), 
arrived and gave me information, that the Afridi^ 
Afghans, with their families and property, were settled in 
Bareh, where they had sown a great quantity of rice,® 
which had not yet been carried off the ground. As I had 
fixed on plundering the country of the Yusefzai Afghans 
and Hashnaghar, I did not care to meddle with these others. 
At noonday prayers, we had a drinking party at the quarters 
of IQiwajeh Muhammed Ali. During this party I sent to 
Khwajeh Kalan at Bajour, by the hands of Sultan Tirahi, 
a detailed account of our march into these countries. On 
the margin of the letter I wrote the following couplet : 

O, Zephyr ! kindly say to that beautiful fawn — 

Thou hast condemned me to wander in the hills and deserts.'^ 

Marching thence at dawn, we passed the defiles of Kheiber, 
and halted at Ali Masjid. Marching again about noon-day 
prayers, and leaving the baggage to follow, we reached the 
banks of the river of Kabul when the second watch was over,^ 
and had a short sleep. At break of day we discovered a ford, 

^ Add and a horse 


^ Hot-spiing. 

® [The Afridis are a powerful tribe inhabiting the Khaiber Pass, 
Kohat Pass, and part of Tirah. For guarding the two former they 
receive subsidies from the British Government.] 

® [The Bara river flows past Peshawar and its canals irrigate the 
gardens and fields near the city. Bara rice is still considered the 
finest in India.] 

* Two Persian verses from an ode of Hafiz. 

^ [i. e. midnight.] 
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and crossed the river. We got notice from our advanced a. b 1519. 
party, that the Afghans had received information of our 
approach, and fled. Proceeding in our course we crossed 
the river of Sawad, and halted amidst the cornfields of the 
Afghans. We did not find one half of the grain that we 
had been led to expect ; indeed, not one-fourth. I con- 
sequently gave up my intention of fortifying Hashnaghar 
as a depot. The Dilazak chiefs who had urged us to make 
this inroad were rather mortified. About afternoon prayers 
we crossed to the Kabul side of the Sawad river, and 
halted. 

Next morning, having marched from the Sawad river, ^ Sept. 30. 
we crossed the Kabul river and halted. Having summoned 
the Begs who were admitted to council, we held a consulta- 
tion, in which it was resolved to plimder the country of the 
Afridi Afghans, as had been proposed by Sultan Bayazid, 
to fit up the fort of Peshawer for the reception of their 
effects and corn, and to leave a garrison in it. Hindu Beg, 
and the Mirzadehs ^ of Khost, joined us at this station. 

This day I took a maajun. Derwish Muhammed Sarban, 
Muhammed Gokultash, and Gadai Taghai, the captain of 
the night-guard, were of the party. We afterwards sent 
also for Shah Hassan. After dinner, about afternoon 
prayers, we embarked on a raft. We sent for Langer Klian 
Sari likewise to join us on the raft. About evening prayers 
we landed and returned to the camp. 

Marching early in the morning from the banks of the October 1. 
river, in execution of the plan which had been formed, and 
passing Jto,® we halted on reaching the mouth of the river 
of Ali Masjid. Abul Hashem Sultan Ali, who had followed 
us, reported, that on the eve of Arifeh^^ he had, at Jui Shahi, 
met with a person who was come from Badakhshan, and 
who had informed him, that Sultan Said Khan was marching 
against Badakhshto, which had induced him to. hasten to 

^ [The Swat river joins the Kabul on the left bank at Nisatta.] 

® Sons of the Mirs. 

® Now Jamrud. 

4 This appears to be a mistake or oversight of Babur. The shah 
or eve of Arifeh was not till the evening of December 2, 1519. He 
probably meant to say, the Id-e^fitr, which had occurred only five 
days before, on September 26. 
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me with the intelligence. I immediately sent for the Begs 
and consulted them, when it was resolved to renounce our 
plan of garrisoning the fort, and to set out on an expedition 
into Badaklashan. I bestowed a dress of honour on Langer 
Khan, and appointing, him to reinforce Muhammed Ali 
Jeng-Jeng, gave him his leave. That night we had a drink- 
ing party in Khwajeh Muhammed Ali’s tent. 

October 2. Early next morning we set out on our march, and crossing 
the Kheiber Pass, halted at the foot of it. The Kliizer- 
Khail had been extremely licentious in their conduct. 
Both on the coming and going of our army they had shot 
upon the stragglers, and such of our people as lagged behind 
or separated from the rest, and carried off their horses. It 
was clearly expedient that they should meet with a suitable 
chastisement. With this view, early in the morning, we 
marched from the foot of the Pass, and spent the noon in 
Deh-ghulaman.i About noon-day prayers we fed our 
horses, and dispatched Muhammed Hussain Korchi to 
Kabul, with orders to seize all the Khizer-Khail in the place ; 
to put their property xmder sequestration, and to send me 
an account of what was done. I also desired them to write 
minutely, and send by some swift person whatever infor- 
mation had been received from Badakhshan. That night 
we continued marching till midnight, and halted a little 
beyond Sultanpur ; from which place, after having taken 
a short sleep, we mounted again. The quarters of the 
Kliizer-Khail extended from Bahar and Masikh-kiram as 

October 3, far as Kara-su.® The morning had dawned when we came 
up with and charged them. Much property, and many of 
their children, fell into the hands of our troops. A few of 
them gained a hill which was ^ near at hand, and escaped. 

October 4. Next morning we encamped at Kila-ghu, where we took 

* 

the hills which were 

^ [Also called Basaul (Raverty’s Notes, p. 54). It lies on the right 
bank of the Kabul river about ten miles east of Kameli, where the 
Chitral river joins the Kabul.] 

^ [Hichgram, according to Raverty.] 

® [The Kara-su, or dark water, is crossed on the route between 
Bagh i safa and Bala bagh, and joins the Surkh-rud east of the latter 
place (Raverty’s Notes, p. 53).] 
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some karkdwels. The baggage which had been left beliind 
joined us to-day at this station. 

The WazM ^ Afghans had been very irregular in paying 
their taxes. Alarmed at this example of punishment, they 
now brought three hundred sheep as tribute. 

Till my hand had got better I could not write at all. At 
this station, on Sunday the 14th, I was able to write a little. 

Next morning the chiefs of the Ivhirilchi and Shamu- 
Khail arrived, accompanied by a body of Afghans. The 
Dilazak claiefs earnestly besought me to overlook and for- 
give the offences of these people ; I accordingly pardoned 
them, and set the prisoners at liberty. I fixed their tribute 
at four thousand sheep ; and, having given their chiefs 
vests of honour, sent them back into their country, accom- 
panied by collectors, whom I appointed. 

Having settled these affairs, on Thursday the 18th we 
marched, and halted at Bahar and Masikh-kiram. Next 
morning I reached the Bagh-e-wafa ; it was the season 
when the garden was in all its glory. Its grass-plots were 
all covered with clover ; its pomegranate trees were entirely 
of a beautiful yellow coloiu. It was then the pomegranate 
season, and the pomegranates were hanging red on the 
trees. The orange trees were green and cheerful, loaded 
with innumerable oranges ; but the best oranges were not 
yet ripe. Its pomegranates are excellent, though not equal 
to the fine ones of our country. I never was so much 
pleased with the Bagh-e-wafa (the Garden of Fidelity), as 
on this occasion. During the three or four days that we 
stayed at the Garden, all the people in the camp had pome- 
granates in abundance. 

On Monday we marched from the Garden ; I stayed till the 
first watch, and bestowed the oranges on different persons. 
I gave Shah Hassan the oranges of two trees ; to several 
Begs I gave one tree, and to several two orange trees.®- As 
I had an intention of travelling through the Lamghan in 

^ in other cases the fridt of one tree was divided between two 
persons. 

^ [The territory of this troublesome tribe lies roughly between 
the Toohi and Gumal rivers, and so they had a long distance to 
cover in order to reach Babur’s camp.] 


A. D. 1519. 


October 9. 
October 10. 


October 13. 
October 14. 


October IT. 
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the winter, I desired them to save about twenty trees, 
around the piece of water, for my use. This day we reached 
Gandamak. 

October 18. Next morning we halted at Jagdallk. Towards evening 
prayers we had a drinking party ; many of my courtiers 
were present. About the end of the party, Gadai Mu- 
hammed, sister’s son of Kasim Beg, became very noisy and 
troublesome ; and, when he got drunk, placed himself on 
the pillow on which I reclined, whereupon Gadai Taghai 
turned him out of the party. 

October 19 . Marching thence, before break of day, I went to visit the 
country up the Barik-ab of®- Kuruk-sai. Many turak^ 
trees were in excellent bearing. We halted at that place ; 
and, having dined on a dish called yulkeran^ we drank wine 
in honour of the rich crop. We made them kill a sheep 
which was picked up on the road, caused some meat to be 
dressed, kindled a fire of oak branches, and entertained 
ourselves. Mulla Abdal Maluk Diwaneh having petitioned 
to be allowed to carry to Kabul the news of my approach, 
I accordingly dispatched him for that city. 

Hassan Nabireh, who had come on the part of Mirza Khan, 
after giving me due notice of his intentions, here met and 
waited on me. - We continued at this place drinking till 
the sun was on the decline, when we set out. Those who 
had been of the party were completely drunk. Syed Kasim 
was so drunk, that two of his servants were obliged to put 
him on horseback, and brought him to the camp with great 
difficulty. Dost Muhammed Bakir was so far gone, that 
Amin Muhammed Terkhan, Masti Cliihreh, and those who 
were along with him, were unable, with all their exertions, 
to get him on horseback. They poured a great quantity of 
water over him, but all to no purpose. At this moment 
a body of Afghans appeared in sight. Amin Muhammed 
Terkhan, being very drunk, gravely gave it as his opinion, 
that rather than leave him, in the condition in which he was, 
to fall into the hands of the enemy, it was better at once to 

^ which borders 

^ [Turah is the Arabic name for the common Purslain (Portulaca 
oleracea), but it is a prostrate herb and not a tree.] 
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cut off his head and carry it away* Making another 
exertion, however, with much difficulty, they contrived to 
throw him upon a horse, which they led along, and so 
brought him off. 

We reached Kabul at midnight. Next morning Kuli Beg, October 20. 
who had been sent to Kashghar on an embassy to Sultan 
Said Khan, returned and waited on me in the hall of audi- 
ence. Bishgeh Mirza amharcM^ who had been sent along 
with Kuli Beg on an embassy to me, brought with him a few 
of the rarities of that country as presents. 

On Wednesday, the first of Zilkaadeh, I went alone and October 26. 
had an early cup close by Kabil Beg’s tomb ; the party 
afterwards dropped in, by one or two at a time. When the 
sun waxed hot, we retired to the Bagh-e-banafsheh,^ and sat 
down to our wine by the side of the piece of water. At mid- 
day we took a nap ; >and, about noon-day prayers, again 
returned to our wine. At this afternoon party, I gave wine 
to Tengri Kuli Beg and Mehndi, which I had never before 
done. At bed-time prayers I reached Hamam,® and stayed 
there that night. 

On Thursday, I bestowed dresses of honour on the mer- October 27. 
chants of Hindustan, who were under the guidance of Yahid 
Luhani, and gave them leave to depart. 

On Saturday, the 4!th of the month, I gTanted audience of October 29. 
leave to Bishgeh Mirza, who had come from Kashghar, 
when I gave him a dress' of honour, and made him some 
presents. 

On Sunday, I had a party in the small Picture-cabinet October 30. 
that is over the gate. Although the apartment is very 
small, our party consisted of sixteen. 

On Monday, I went to Istallf, to see the harvest. This October 31. 
day I took a maajun. During the night there was a great 
deal of rain. Most of the Begs and courtiers who had 
attended me were obliged to take refuge in my tent, which 
was pitched in the middle of a garden.'* 

Next morning we had a drinking party in the same tent. Nov. l. 

a Kabil’ s 

^ Bagh i kalan or the Great Garden. 

^ Wamhouse keeper. ^ Violet Garden. ® The Hot Baths. 
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A. D. I5i0. We continued drinking till night. On the following morn- 
ing we again had an early cup, and, getting intoxicated, 

Nov. 2, went to sleep. About noon-day prayers, we left Istalff, and 
I took a maajun on the road. It was about afternoon 
prayers before I reached Behzadi.^ The crops were ex- 
tremely good. Wliile I was riding round the harvest-fields, 
such of my companions as were fond of wine began to 
contrive another drinking bout. Although I had taken 
a maajun, yet, as the crops were uncommonly fine, we sat 
down under some trees that had yielded a plentiful load of 
fruit,®- and began to drink. We kept up the party in the 
same place till bed-time prayers. Mulla Mahmud Khalifeh 
having arrived, we invited him to join us. Abdallah, who 
had got very drunk, made an observation which affected 
Khalifeh. Without recollecting that Mulla Mahmud was 
present^ he repeated the verse, 

(Persian ) — Examine whom you will, you will find him suffering 
from the same wound. 

Mulla Mahmud, who did not drink, reproved Abdallah for 
repeating this verse with levity Abdallah, recovering his 
judgement, was in terrible perturbation, and conversed in 
a wonderfully smooth and sweet strain all the rest of the 
evening.^ 

Nov. 10. On Thursday the 16th, I took a maajun in the Bagh-e- 
banafsheh, and embarked in a boat with several of my more 
intimate associates. Humaiun and Kamran also joined us. 
x\fterwards Hiunaiun shot a water-fowl in very handsome 
style. 

Nov. 12. On Saturday the 18th, we rode out from the Charbagh 
about noon, and, after dismissing our grooms^ and atten- 

I was so enchanted with the beauty of the trees, all laden with 
fruit, that I seated myself under them, 

^ Add Having surveyed all the crops I reached the Charbagh at 
evening-prayer time and alighted there, 
midnight, 

^ [Masson (vol, iii, p. 115) refers to Bezadi as a large village north 
of Kabul on the elevated side of a deep ravine between Shakar- 
darah and Bedak] 

® This verse, I presume, is from a religious poem, and has a mystical 
meaning. The in-ofane application of it is the ground of offence. 
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dants,®- passed Miilla Baba’s bridge, and, mounting the 
strait of Deverin,^ reached the subterraneous water-runs ^ 
of Kush-nader and Bazarian.^ We then passed behind 
lOiirs-khtoeh,^ and came late, about the time of the first 
sleep, to Terdi Beg Khaksar’s subterraneous conduit. 
Terdi Beg, on hearing of our arrival, ran out in a great hurry 
to wait on me. I well knew Terdi Beg’s thoughtless profuse 
turn, and that he did not dislike his glass. I had^ taken 
with me a hundred shahrokhis^^ which I now gave him, 
telling him to get ready wine and everything else for an 
entertainment, as I wished to make merry with some jolly 
companions. Terdi Beg set out for Behzadi to bring wine. 
I sent my horse with one of Terdi Beg’s slaves to graze in 
a valley, while I myself sat down behind the water-course, 
on a rising ground. It was past the first watch (nine o’clock) 
when Terdi Beg came back with a pitcher of wane, and we 
set about drinking it. While Terdi Beg was bringing the 
wine, Muhammed Kasim Birlas and Shahzadeh, who had 
guessed at the object of his errand, but had no suspicion that 
I was concerned, had dogged Terdi Beg on foot. We 
invited them to be of the party. Terdi Beg said, that 
Hul-hul-ankeh wished to drink wine with us. I said, 
‘ I have never seen a woman drink wine : Call her to be of 
the party.’ He likewise sent for a kalender,® called Shalii, 
and a man connected with the conduit, who played on the 
rebeck."^ We sat drinking wine on the eminence behind the 
water-run till evening prayers ; after which we went to 
Terdi Beg’s house, and drank by candle-light till after bed- 
time prayers. It was a wonderfully amusing and guileless 
party. I lay down, and the party went to another house, 
where they drank till the kettle-drum beat. Hul-hul-ankeh 
came, and was very riotous with me ; at last, however, 
I threw myself down, as if completely drimk, and so escaped. 
I intended to mount my horse alone, and set off for Ister- 

night guards, 

I well knew that Tardi Beg did not dislike his glass, and so had 


^ Burin. ® Kdrez, ® [i. e, the Bazars.] 

^ Bear-house. ® About £5 sterling. 

A hal&nder is a religious mendicant of a particular class. 

^ EabdK 
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ghach, without letting them know. They discovered my 
Nov. 13. design, however, so that it did not succeed. At length, 
when the kettle-drum beat, I mounted. Having desired 
Terdi Beg and Shahzadeh to accompany me, we all three 
rode on towards Isterghach. About early morning prayers 
we reached Khwajeh Hassan, below Istalif, We halted for 
a little, and I took a maajun, and made a circuit of the crops. 
Towards sunrise, we halted at the garden of Istalif, and ate 
grapes, and finally halted and slept at Khwajeh Shahab, in 
the territory of Isterghach. The house of Ata Mir Akhur 
was there. While we were asleep, he prepared an enter- 
tainment, and got ready a pitcher of wine. It was of 
excellent vintage. We drank several cups and mounted. 
At noon-day prayers, we alighted in a beautiful^ garden 
at Isterghach, and had a merry party. In a little time 
Khwajeh Muhammed Amin joined us. We continued 
drinking till night prayers. During the course of that night 
and day, Abdallah, Asas, Nur Beg, and Yusef Ali arrived 
from Kabul. 

Nov. 14. Next morning we breakfasted, and rode round the 
Bagh-e-padshahi,i which is below Isterghach. One apple- 
tree had been in excellent bearing. On some branches ^ five 
or six scattered leaves stiU remained, and exhibited a beauty 
which the painter, with all his skill, might attempt in vain to 
portray. From Isterghach we rode to Khwajeh Hassan, 
where we dined. About evening prayers, we came to 
Behzadi, and drank wine in the house of one of Khwajeh 
Muhammed Amin’s servants, named Imam Muhammed. 
Nov. 15. Next morning, being Tuesday, we arrived at the Char- 
Nov. 17. bagh of Kabul. On Thursday the 23rd I entered the fort. 
Nov. 18. On Friday, Muhammed Ali Haider Rikabdar having taken 

a iUegJvHn^ brought it in and presented it to me. 

Nov. 19. On Saturday the 25th, I had a party in the Bagh-e- 
chenar.® About bed-time prayers I mounted. As Syed 
Kasim had taken offence at something, I alighted on coming 
to his house, and drank a few glasses. 

abounding in fruit ^ On each of its branches 

* Royal Garden. “ [White falcon, according to P. de C.j 

® The plane-tree garden. 
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On Thursday, the 1st of Zilhijeh, Taj ed din Mahmud, who Noy. 24 
had come from Kandahar, waited on me. 

On Monday the 19th, Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng arrived Dec. 12. 
from Nilab. 

On Tuesday, Sanger Khan Jenjuheh, who had come from Dec. 13. 
Behreh, waited on me. 

On Friday the 23rd, I finished my extracts from the four Dec. 16, 
diwdns of Ali Sher Beg, the ghazels of which I had selected 
and arranged according to their measure. 

On Tuesday the 27th, I had a party in the citadel. In Dec, 20. 
this party, the rule was, that every person who got drunk 
should leave the place, and another person be invited to 
supply his room .a 

On Friday, the 30th of Zilhijeh, I set out to make a cir- Dec. 23. 
cuit of Lamghan. 

THE OCCURRENCES OF 926.i 

On Saturday, the 1st of Muharrem, I reached EZhwajeh a.i>. 1519. 
Sehyaran, and had a drinking party upon the mound, which 
had been thrown up by the Jul-nou (or new river).^ 

Next morning, I mounted and rode to visit Reg i rawan.2 Dec. 25. 

I alighted at the Khaneh bulbuli,® belonging to Syed Kasim, 
where we had a party. 

Next morning, I mounted and continued my tour. I took Dec. 26. 
a maajun, and went on till we reached Bilker. Although we 
had taken wine over-night, in the morning we had a morning 
cup. About noon-day prayers,we proceededontoDurnameh,^ 
where we halted, and had a drinking party. Before break of 
day, we had a morning draught. Hak-dad, the chief of Dec. 27. 
Durnameh, presented me with his garden as a peshkesh- 

I ordered that whoever left the room in a state of intoxication 
should not be admitted to it again. 

^ on the banks of the new canal where it came out. 

^ [The year a. h. 926 began on 23rd Dec. a. n. 1519. 

* Moving sand. [Khwaja Reg i rawan is a hill and Ziarat near 
Begram (three miles east of Kabul) to which a sterile sandy tract 
ascends (Masson, vol. iii, p. 152).] 

* Nightingale-hall. 

* Durnameh is a little valley that joins that of Nijrau from the 
north-west. 
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A.D. 1519. 
Dec. 29. 

Dec. 30. 

Dec. 31. 

A. D. 1520. 
Jan, 2. 


Jan. 3. 
Jan- 6. 
Jan, 7. 


On Thursday, we mounted and rode on to Deh-Tajikan,^ 
in Nijrau, where we halted. 

On Friday, we hunted the hill which lies between Kulbeh^ 
and the river Baran, and killed many deer. From the time 
my finger was hurt I had never drawn an arrow. This day 
I shot an arrow right on the shoulder-bone of a stag. The 
arrow entered half-way up to the feather. At afternoon 
prayers I left the chase, and proceeded on to Nijrau. 

Next morning, the tribute of the inhabitants was fixed at 
sixty mishkdls ^ of gold. 

On Monday, I set out again on my tour in Lamghan. 
I had intended to have carried Humaiun along with me on 
this journey, but he preferred staying, and I took leave of 
him at the Pass of Kura ; after which I went on, and halted 
at Bedrau.®* The fishermen take great quantities of fish in 
the river of Baran. At afternoon prayers I embarked on 
a raft, and had a drinMng party. After evening prayers 
I landed from the raft, and again sat down to wine in the 
public tents .13 Haidar Alemdar ^ had been sent by me to 
the Kafers. He met me below the Pass of BMij, accom- 
panied by some of their chiefs, who brought with them a few 
skins of wine.c While coming down the Pass, he saw pro- 
digious numbers of cMkors.^ ^ 

Next morning I went on board of a raft, and ate a 
maajun. Landing below Bulan, I returned to the camp, 
• Marching again on Friday, I halted at Dameneh ® below 
Mandrawar. At night, we had a drinking party. 

On Saturday I embarked in a raft, and passing the strait 
of Daruta,^ landed higher up than Jehto-numai. We 
went to the Bagh-e-wafa, which is opposite to Adlnapur. 

® Add thence we went on to Ulngh nur. i3 tent, 

^ Add and did homage. locusts. 

3 [The Tajik villages.] 

® [P. de 0. has Chihil kulbeh, or forty ploughs.] 

® This seems an easy tribute. It is only about 400 rupees, or £40. 

^ [Standard-bearer.] 

^ A bird of the partridge kind (Cnccabis chikor), 

^ [Skirt of the hills.] 

’ Daruta is west of Jelalabad, up the river. [This is possibly 
Raverty’s Darun-tha, a village near which the Surkh-rud joins the 
Kabul river.] 
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Kiyam Urdushah, the Hakim of Nangenhar, met ns as we 
landed from the raft, and paid me his respects. Langer 
Khan Niazai,^ who had long been in Nilab, waited on me on 
the road, and offered me his duty. We alighted at the 
Bagh-e-wafa. Its oranges were well advanced in their 
yellow hue, and the verdure of the green plants was beau- 
tiful. We stayed five or six days in the Bagh-e-wafa. As 
I intended, when forty years old, to abstain from wine,^ and 
as now I wanted somewhat less than one year of being forty, 

I drank wine most copiously. 

On Sunday the 16th, I took an early draught, and when Jan. 8. 
sobered, as I was taking a maajun, Mulla Yarek played an 
air which he had composed in the panjgdh time, to the 
mukhammas^ measure. The air was beautiful. For some 
time I had not much attended to such matters. I took a 
fancy that I too should compose something, and was induced 
by this incident to compose an air in the chdrgdh measure, 
as will be mentioned in its proper place. 

On Wednesday, while taking an early glass, I said in Jan. 11. 
sport that every person who sang a Tajik air » should receive 
a goblet of wine. In consequence of this, many persons 
drank their goblet of wine. About nine in the morning, 
some persons who were sitting in our party under a tal 
tree,^ ^ proposed that every one who sang a Turki song ^ 
should have a goblet of wine, and numbers sang their song, 
and claimed and received their goblet of wine. When the 
sun mounted high we went under the orange-trees, and 
drank our wine on the banks of the canal 

Next morning I left Daruta,embarked on the raft, and pass- jan. 12. 
ing Jtii Shahi, reached Ater. At Ater we mounted on horse- 
back, and rode through the valley of Nur, till we had reached 
and passed the village of Susan. We halted at Amleh.® 

S' who spoke like a Sart 

^ ■under the willows in the midst of a meadow, 
o who speaks like a Turk tank. 

® We then turned back and halted at AmJeh. 

^ [He is apparently identical with the Langar Khan Sari on 
page 133.] 

® Babur unfortunately did not adhere to this resolution. 

® [Muhhammas ^ quintuple measure. PanjguJi = five time.] 

* [The willow.] 
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Khwajeh Kalan had regulated everything at Bajour, and 
brought the country into the best order. As he was a prudent 
and able counsellor, I sent for him that he might be along 
with me, and I gave Shah Mir Hussain the charge of Bajour. 

Jan. 14. On Saturday the 22nd, I gave Shah Mir Hussain his audience 
of leave. This day, likewise, I had a drinking party at 
Amleh. 

Jan. 15. Next morning it rained heavily. I went from Kuner 
to Kileh-Keram,^ where Malik Kuli had a house, and halted 
at his second son’s house, which was situated overlooking 
an orange plantation. As the rain prevented our going 
out among the orange-trees, we had our wine in the house. 
The rain poured down in torrents, I knew a charm, and 
taught it to Mulla Ali Jan. He wrote it on four scraps of 
paper, and hung it up to the four points of the compass ; 
the rain ceased that moment, and the sky immediately 
began to clear up., 

Jan. 16. The following morning I went on b^ard of one raft, 
and some young men embarked in another. In Sawad, 
Bajour, and the neighbouring countries, they make a 
peculiar kind of hUzeh (or beer).^ There is a substance 
which they call Mm, composed of the tops ^ of certain 
herbs, and of various drugs. They make it round like a loaf, 
and then dry and lay it up. This klm is the essence from 
which the huzeh (or beer) is made. Many of the potions 
composed of it are wonderfully exhilarating, but they are 
terribly bitter and ill-tasted. I had thoughts of taking 
this buzeh^ but, from its "extreme bitterness, was unable 
to swallow it ; I then took a little maajun. I desired Asas, 
Hassan Ikerek, and Masti, who were in the other raft, to 
drink some of the potion, which they did, and became 
intoxicated. Hassan Ikerek immediately began to play 
a number of unpleasant freaks. Asas, also, became perfectly 
drunk ; and performed so many disagreeable pranks as to 
make us quite uncomfortable ; insomuch, that we had 
thoughts of turning them out of the raft, and of landing 
S' roots 

1 [Or Kuligram. See Raverty’s Notes, p. 111.] 

® [Buzeh, according to Steingass, is a drink brewed from rice, 
millet, or barley.] 
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them on the opposite side of the river, but were prevailed a* 
upon by urgent entreaties ^ to desist. 

I have mentioned that I had bestowed Bajour on Shah 
Mir Hossain, and recalled Khwajeh Kalan. Having a high 
opinion of Khwajeh Kalan as a wise and able counsellor, 

I did not wish to prolong his residence in Bajour ; I was of 
opinion, too, that the management of Bajour was now 
become easier. I met Shah MTr Hossain, as he was on his 
way to Bajour, at the passage over the river of Kuner, 
sent for him, and had some ^ conversation with him ; after 
which I gave him one of my own corslets, and he took 
leave. "When we came opposite to Nfirgil, an old man came 
and begged alms ; tSe people in the raft each gave him 
something, a robe, a turban, or a sash ; in this way, the 
old man received articles to a considerable amount. About 
mid-way the raft struck on some bad ground. We were 
much afraid ; but though the raft did not sink, Mir Muham- 
med, who guided it, was pitched into the water. We passed 
that night near Ater. On Tuesday we came to Mandrawar.^ 17. 
Kutluk Kadem, and his father Doulet Kadem, prepared 
for us an entertainment. Although the place had nothing 
beautiful to recommend it, yet, to please them, I drank 
a few glasses of wine, and returned to the camp about after- 
noon prayers. 

On Wednesday we went and visited the fountain of Jan. 18 . 
Gidger.^ Gidger is a district dependent on the Tuman 
of Mandrawar. In this district alone, of all the Lamghanat, 
are there any dates. The village stands higher up than 
the damenkoh (skirts of the hills) ; its date groves lie to the 
east of it. It is situated on the edge of the date groves, 
in an open space. Six or seven cubits below the fountain, 
they have built a barricade of stones, for retaining the 
water for the purpose of bathing. The water is made to 

^ Add of some of their companions 

^ Add serious 

^ Qur, which means armour used by horsemen [cp. hurcM ~ 
cuirassier]. 

® In this excursion, Babur seems to have gone north-east till he 
got into Kuner, then to have floated down the river to the junction, 
and either tracked or rode up to Mandrawar 

® Kmdger, in the Persian copy. 

BABUR u Xj 
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Jan, 19. 

Jan. 20. 
Jan. 21. 


Jan. 22. 

Jan. 23. 

Jan. 24. 


run over this basin in such a way as to fall on the heads of 
those who bathe below. The water of this fountain is 
extremely soft ; if any one bathes in it in winter, his limbs 
at first feel excessively cold, but afterwards, however long 
he stay in, his sensations become altogether agreeable. 

On Thursday, Sher Khan Turkolani made us alight at his 
house, and entertained us. About noon-day prayers we 
mounted again, and setting out, reached the fishing-houses 
or pools, which have been built for taking fish. These 
fishing-houses have already been described. 

On Friday we halted near a village under the charge of 
Mir Miran. About evening prayers we had a party. 

On Saturday we hunted the hill which lies between 
Alisheng and Alingar. On one side the men of Alisheng, 
and on the other the people of Alingar, made a ring, and 
drove in the deer from the hill ; numbers of deer were killed. 
On leaving the chase we halted at Alingar, in the Bagh-e- 
malikan,^ and had a party. The half of one of my front teeth 
had been broken off, and the other half left ; this day, 
while I was eating, the half that had been left also came out. 

Next morning I mounted, and went and threw a net 
for fish.2 It was noon before I went to a garden at Alisheng, 
where we drank wine. 

Next morning Khamzeh Khan, the Malik of Alisheng, 
having been guilty of many crimes, and spilt innocent 
blood in murder, I delivered him up to the avengers^ of 
blood, by whom he was put to death in retaliation. 

On Tuesday, having read a section of the Koran, I 
returned for Kabul, by way of Yan-bulagh. About after- 
noon prayers we passed the river at Alghatu.^ At evening 
prayers we came to Karanghu,^ where, having fed our 
horses and taken a hasty dinner, we remounted the instant 
our horse^s had finished their barley. 

^ Karabougha, 

^ [Bagh i malikan =tlie Garden of Kings.] 

® The Uira is a fishing-net. 

® This right of private revenge, which forms a part of the law of 
most rude nations, exists in a mitigated form under the Muhammedan 
law. The criminal is condemned by the judge, but is delivered up 
to the relations of the person murdered, to be ransomed or put to 
death as they think fit. * The Persian has Ulugh-nur. 



SUPPLEMENT 


CONTAINING 

AN ABRIDGED OF BABUR’S TRANSACTIONS 

FROM A.H. 926 TO A.H. 932.^ 

Another hiatus here occurs in all the manuscripts, and 
extends for a space of nearly six years, from the beginning 
of Safer a. h. 926, to the beginning of Safer a. h. 932 ; 
from the end of what is generally called Babur’s second 
expedition into India, to the beginning of his fifth and 
final invasion of that country. The materials for supplying 
this blank are not so copious as might have been expected. 
Abulfazl, who wrote in Hindustan, in the reign, and at the 
court of Babur's grandson, whose secretary he was, and 
from whom we might therefore have expected the most 
authentic and ample details of Babur’s different invasions of 
India, treats the march of Babur in 910, when he took 
Kohat, passed through Bannu, went down the Sind as far as 
the territory of Multan, and returned to Kabul by Chotiali 
and Ab i istadeh, as the first ; ^ the expedition on the Cheghan- 
serai, or Kashkar river,® in 913, in his account is the second, 
probably because Babur had, at one period of this expedition, 
formed the intention of proceeding to Hindustan, an n- 
tention which he did not accomplish ; and the expedition 
to Behreh in 925, is the third : of the fourth, he acknow- 
ledges fhat he had not been able to get any account ; an 
acknowledgement which, at the same time that it shows the 
uncertainty of tradition, seems also to prove that Al^ulfazl, 
who on other occasions follows the Memoirs of Babur, 

^ From the end of January 1520 to the middle of November 
1525. This interval, in the west, was distinguished by the progress 
of the Reformation under Luther; the taking of Belgrade and 
Rhodes by Soliman the Magnificent ; and by the battle of Pavia. 
In America, Cortez conquered Mexico. 

® See Akherndmeh, vol i, MS. 

L 2 


Uncertain- 
ty regard- 
ing Babur’s 
expeditions 
into India. 


A.n. 1505. 


A. D. 150T. 


A.D. 1519. 


[i. e, the Chitral river.] 
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had them in exactly the same imperfect state in which they 
have come down to our times ; and the recapitulation 
of previous events which the Memoirs themselves contain, 
in the beginning of the account of the transactions of the 
year 932 of the Hijira, seems to confirm the same supposi- 
tion ; since, had an account of all the transactions of the 
six preceding years been given by way of journal, it would 
have rendered the recapitulation, by which the history 
of that year is prefaced, altogether unnecessary. It is 
plain, however, that Babur regarded his expedition into 
Bhira, or Behreh, in a. h. 925, not as his third, but as his 
first expedition into Hindustan ; so that the ignorance of 
Abulfazl was greater than he himself supposed. 

The expedition against the Yusefzais and refractory 
Afghans, which is described by Babur in the end of the 
year 925, and from which he was recalled by the events 
in Badakhshan, is regarded by Ferishta as his second^ 
expedition into Hindustan ; but Babur himself does not 
intimate that he had any intention at that time of crossing 
the Indus. It appears, however, that Peshawer, or Bekram, 
as well as a great part of the country west of the Indus, 
were anciently regarded as belonging to India ; whence the 
inaccuracy apparent on this subject among the writers of 
Hindustan may perhaps in part proceed. Indeed, Babur 
himself informs us, that Kandahar was formerly regarded as 
the boundary between Hindustan and Khorasan. I am not, 
however, convinced that Babur reckoned this as one of his 
invasions of Hindustan. 

His third Babur’s third expedition against Hindustto appears to 
been made a. h. 926. In his way through Bhira he 
inflicted punishment on those who had formerly joined 
him, but who had afterwards been seduced to revolt and to 
expel his officers. He drove from the country some Afghans, 
while he put to death and made prisoners a number of others, 
to the great relief of the peasantry and labouring classes 

^ Khafi Khan describes Babur as having, in his second expedition, 
advanced towards Sirhind, Multan, and Lahore ; but as he, in com- 
mon with all other authors, fixes Babur’s third invasion in a. h. 926, 
this supposition, independent of other objections, is incompatible 
with the chronology of the Memoirs, 
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whom they had oppressed. He advanced to Sialkot, the 
inhabitants of which submitted and saved their possessions ; 
but the inhabitants of Syedpur, who resisted, were put to 
the sword, their wives and children carried into captivity, 
and all their property plundered. Babur at this time 
received information that his territories had been invaded 
on the side of Kandahar by Shah Beg, which obliged liim 
to interrupt his expedition, and to return to the defence of 
his dominions. He soon drove Shah Beg from the field, 
and shut him up in his capital, which he kept in a state of 
partial blockade for nearly three years. For the reduction 
of Kandahar, which was a place of great strength, he 
appears to have trusted more to the eJSiects of his annual ^ 
invasions in wasting and ruining the surrounding country, 
than to the operations of an active siege. 

The events which had occurred proved to him the 
necessity of leaving his own territories quiet and protected, 
before he ventured upon foreign conquests. In the course 
of the year 927 of the Hijira, having received information 
of the death of Rlian Mirza ^ in Badakhshto, he bestowed 
that country on Hximaiun Mirza, his eldest son. The same 
year he again entered the territories of Shah Beg, and 
reduced him to great distress,^ 

The following year, 928, seems to have been marked by 
the final reduction of Kandahar.^ Shah Beg had retired 
towards Shal,® Dour,® and Siwistan, and in the end con- 


He gives 
Badakh- 
shan to 
Humaifui. 
A. D. 1521. 


A. d.1522. 
Reduction 
of Kanda- 
har. - 


^ See Ferishta’s General. History of Hindustan, translated by 
Bow, vol. ii, p. 194, and the Ta/rihh i Khafi Khan, voL ii, MS. 

® The period of Khan Mirza’s death is very uncertain. Abulfazl 
says it occurred a. h. 917. Khafi Khan seems to fix it in 915. 
Ferishta mentions it as occurring about 926. It must have happened 
either in that or the succeeding year. 

® [It is stated by Erskine in his History of Babur (p. 355) that in 
A. H. 927 (a. d. 1521) Shah Beg being reduced to great distress con- 
cluded a treaty with Babur, under which he a^eed to surrender 
Kandahar in the following year. He took advantage of the interval 
to remove his family to Sind, which he had subjugated.] 

* [According to Erskine’s Babur (p. 355) the keys of Kandahar 
were delivered to Babur by Mic Ghyas ud din, nephew of the his- 
torian, Khwandamir, the celebrated author of Habib us siyar^l 
® [The modem Quetta.] 

« [Baur, or the Valley of the Tochi, lies west of Bannu, and south 
of Khost, and is hemmed in on both sid^ by the Waziri Hilk^* The 
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quered the kingdom of Sind.^ Babur pursuing’his successes, 
occupied the country of Garmsir along the Helmend, which 
had been part of the dominions of Shah Beg. The year 

A. D. 1523. 929 he occupied in various expeditions within his own 
territories, in checking the refractory Afghans, and in 
introducing some degree of order and arrangement into the 
affairs of his government. 

State of The invasion of Hindustan had long been the favourite 

Hindustan, object of Babur’s ambition. The Uzbeks had established 
themselves in too great force in Maweralnaher to leave 
him any hopes of expelling them. Khorasan had been 
occupied by the Safavi dynasty of Persian kings, who were 
now in the height of their power and glory ; while the 
provinces of Hindustan, which in all ages have been an 
easy prey to the rapacity of every invader, afforded the 
prospect of a rich and a splendid conquest. The moment 
was every way favourable to such an attempt. The empire 
of Delhi was not then what it afterwards became under 
Akber or Aurengzeb, nor even what it had been under Mu- 
hammed Ghori or Ala ud din Kliilji. For some time past, 
it had been in the hands of Afghan invaders. The reign 
of Ibrahim had been an unvaried scene of confusion and 
revolts. His haughty and cruel temper, joined to the 
impolitic arrogance with which he had treated the Afghan 
nobles, who considered themselves as having raised his 
family to the throne, and as being still placed not very far 
below it, had completely alienated their affections. Many 
of his discontented nobles had retired beyond the Ganges, 
and the whole eastern provinces, from Badaun to Behar, 
were in the hands of rebels, who occupied Behar itself. 
So extensive had the defection become, that his dominions 
did not extend much beyond Delhi, Agra, the Doab, Biana, 
and Chanderi. Bengal had still its own sovereign, as well 
as Malwa and Guzerat. The Rajput Princes, from Mewat 
to Udaipur, had joined in a confederacy, of which Rana 

inhabitants of this very fertile district are the Shitaks, the lowest 
in the scale of the Afghan races.] 

^ [Shah Beg died on 25th June 1524: and was succeeded by his 
son Hassan, who acknowledged Babur’s suzerainty. 
pp. 376^9.)] 
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Sanka, the Prince of Udaipur, was at the head. The Panjab 
was held by Doulet Khan, and his sons Ghazi I^an and 
Dilawer Klxan, who, Afghans themselves, were alarmed at 
the fate of the A^g^ian nobles in other parts of the empire, 
and eager to deliver themselves from the power of the 
emperor ; persuaded that it was safer to rebel than to 
continue in subjection to a prince whose violent and un- 
relenting disposition, adding new terrors to the harsh 
maxims of his govermnent, had destroyed all confidence in 
him. Guided by their fears, they sent envoys to offer their 
allegiance to Babur, and to^ beseech him to march to their 
succour.^ No circumstance could have been more in unison 
with his wishes . He made instant preparations for the expe- 
dition, and entered Hindustan for the fourth time. 

He marched by the country of the Gakkers, whom he 
reduced to obedience. Behar Khan Lodi, Mubarek Khan 
Lodi, and some other Afghan x\mirs, who were still in the 
interest of Ibrahim, or who disliked the arrival of a foreign 
enemy, collected a large body of Afghans, and gave him 
battle as he approached Lahore, the capital of the province.^ 
The Afghans were defeated, and the conquerors, elated with 
their success, and enraged at the obstinacy of the resistance, 
plundered and burned the bazar and town of Lahore. He 
next advanced to Debalpur, the garrison of which holding 
out, the place was stormed, and a general massacre ensued. 

At Debalpur he was joined by Doulet Khan, and his 
sons Ghazi Khan, and Dilawer IQian, who, after their revolt, 
had been compelled to seek refuge among the Baluches.^ 
They informed him that Ismael Jilwani was lying on the 
side of a rising groimd near Sitara,^ with a large body of 

^ [Dilawar Kllian was Hs father^ s envoy according to the TariJch 
i Saldtln i Afdghanah. Another appeal for aid was made to Babur 
by Ibrahim Lodi’s uncle, Ala ud dha Lodi. — E.B,, p. 412.] 

*** [Paulat Khan on Behar Khan’s approach had abandoned 
Lahore, and fled to the country of the Beluchis. Babur halted 
only four days at Lahore. — B.B., j). 418.] 

^ [Babur gave Paulat Khan Jalandhar and Sultanpur instead 
of his former government of Lahore, which was the cause of grave 
misunderstanding between them. — E.B.^ p. 419.] 

* [In Erskine^s Babur this place is called Tihara, a small town 
situated close to the left bank of the Satlej between Ludianah and 
Firozpur, about twenty-nine miles west of the former.] 
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troops, intending to harass Mm in his advance, and that it 
would be expedient to send a detachment to disperse them. 
Babur was making preparations for acting in conformity 
with this advice, when he was secretly informed by Dilawer 
Klxan that it was given with a ‘treacherous intention, 
Doulet Khan being very desirous of dividing Babur’s army 
in order to serve his own purpose. Babur was soon after 
convinced, or pretended to be convinced, from concurring 
circumstances, of the truth of this information, and threw 
Doulet Khan and Ghazi Khan into prison. He was soon, 
however, prevailed on to release them, and gave them in 
jaglr ^ the town of Sultanpur, wMch the father had built, 
with its dependencies. They were afterwards permitted 
to repair it, where they employed their time in preparing 
Revolt of everything for a revolt, and soon after fled, but took shelter 
boulet iix the hill-country to the east of the Panjab. Babur, on 
receiving the news of this event, sent for Dilawer Khan, 
gave him possession of their estates, and loaded him with 
favours. This revolt of a man of such influence in the 
Panjab as Doulet Khan, with other adverse circumstances, 
made it inexpedient for Mm to advance to Delhi, so that he 
fell back on Lahore, after he had crossed the Satlej and 
Babur proceeded as far as SirMnd.^ He soon after found it neces- 
sary to return to Kabul. He had now, howev.er, gained a 
Returns to permanent footing beyond the Indus, and parcelled out the 
Kabul. different districts among Ms most trusty officers, or such 
great men of the country as it was necessary to conciliate. 
In the course of this invasion he had been joined by Sultan 
Ala ed din, a brother ^ of the Emperor Ibrahim. On him 
Babur bestowed Debalpur, and probably flattered Mm 
with hopes of the succession to the empire of Hindustan. 
He now left with him Baba Kashkeh, one of his favourite 
officers, to watch Mm, and retain him in his duty. He 
appointed Mir Abdal-azEz to the charge of Lahore, Kliosrou 
Gokultashto Sialkot, and Muhammed Ali Tajik to Kalanur.^ 

^ A jctgir is a grant of lands to be held immediately of the sovereign, 
often with extensive privileges. 

* [He had not gone as far as Sirhind when he was obliged to 
retire on Lahore. — B.B., p. 420.] 

® [Uncle.] 

* See Ferishta and Khafi Khan. [Kalanaur, the scene of Akbar’s 
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Scarcely had Babur recrossed the Indus, when Doulet Doulet 
Klian and Ghazi lUian issued from their retreat in the hills, 
resumed possession of Sultanpur, by vigorous exertions, Ala ed diu. 
succeeded in making Dilawer Klhan prisoner, and detained 
him in close custody. Their army rapidly increased, and 
they advanced to Debalptir, where they defeated Sultan 
Ala ed din, who escaped and fled to Kabul. Baba Kashkeh 
repaired to Lahore, which was the head-quarters of the 
Turki army. Doulet Kdian, encouraged by his first suc- 
cesses, sent five thousand Afghans against Sialkot, in hopes 
of reducing the place ; but Mir Abdal-aziz having marched a , h. 931 . 
from Lahore, with a detachment of Babur’s troops, encoun- 
tered the Afghans, and completely defeated them. 

Sultan Ibrahim had now leisure to collect an army, Disperses 
which he sent against Doulet Khan, for the piu'pose of 
reducing him to obedience ; but so successful were the him. 
intrigues of Doulet Khan in the imperial camp, that he 
contrived to gain over the general, and the army was 
completely broken up. 

The crafty old politician soon after learned that Sultan Babur 
Ala ed din had been favourably received at Kabul by Babur 
who being himself obliged to march to the reKef of Balkh, 
which was besieged by the Uzbeks, had sent Ala ed din into 
Hindustan, with orders to his generals there to accompany 
him in his march against Delhi, for the purpose of placing 
him on the throne of the empire.^ Doulet Khan instantly 
wrote to Sultan Ala ed din, whose talents appear to have 
been but slender, congratulating him on the success of his 
negotiations, and assuring Mm that he was the very person 
whom Doulet Khan was most anxious to see placed on the 
throne. These assurances were accompanied by a deed of 
allegiance, under the seal of Ms Kazis and CMefs. Sultan 
Ala ed din, on reacMng Lahore, informed Babur’s generals 
that they were ordered to accompany Mm to DelM, and 
that Ghazi Khan, Doulet Khan’s son, was to join them 

coronation, is a village situated between tbe Ravi and the Bias in 
the Gurdaspur district. Panjab.] 

^ [In accordance with the treaty concluded between them Babur 
was to receive the formal cession of Lahore and all the countcieg 
to the west of it in full sovereignty, in return for which Ala ud din 
was to be elevated to the throne of Delhi. — p. ^23.] 
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with his army, and to assist them in the expedition. To 
this Babur’s Begs objected. They declared that they had 
no confidence in Ghazi Khan or his father, with whom 
both Ala ed din and themselves had recently been in a state 
of war ; and that he must give hostages before they could 
place any confidence in him. Their remonstrances, how- 
ever, were unavailing. Ala ed din made a treaty with Doulet 
Khan, ceding to him all the Pan jab ; while it was agreed 
Ala ed din should have Delhi, Agra, and the other dominions 
of the empire in that quarter ; and that Haji Edian, a son 
of Doulet Klian, should march with a large body of troops 
in his army. Dilawer Khan, who had but recently escaped 
from liis rigid confinement, joined Ala ed din. Ferishta says, 
that Babur’s officers who remained in the Panjab bargained 
that their master should have all the country north-west 
of the Indus, a circumstance not mentioned by Babur 
liimself, whose narrative never alludes to the claims of 
Ala ed din, in whose name ^ he appears at first to have 
marched against Ibrahim. He probably imagined that 
Ala ed din’s breach of faith, and subsequent treaty with 
Doulet Khan, had cancelled all their engagements. 

Ala ed din’s army, in its advance, was joined by many 
Amirs of rank, and by the time it reached Delhi, could 
muster forty thousand horse. The siege of Delhi, the defeat 
of Ala ed din, and the events that followed, are detailed by 
Babur himself in his Memoirs, as he was not informed of 
them till he was considerably advanced in his fifth invasion 
of Hindustan, with which his narrative recommences. 

^ Compare Babur’s Memoirs, anno 932, the Akhcrnameh of 
Abulfazl, the l^dnkh i Khdji KJuin^ and Ferishta. 
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EVENTS OF THE YEAR 982 1 

On Friday, the 1st of Safer, in the year 932, when the sun \ i>. 152") 
was in Sagittarius, I set out on my march to invade Hindu- 
Stan. Having crossed the hill of Yak-langeh,^ we halted in a fifth ia 
valley which lies west of the river of Deh Yakub. At this 
place Abdal Maluk Korchi, who, seven or eight months before, 
had gone on an embassy to Sultan Said Khan,^ returned to 
me accompanied by Yangi Beg, a foster brother of the Klian. 

He brought me privately letters from the Klianums,^ as well 
as the Khan, with presents and prayers for my well-being.**- 
I halted here two days for the purpose of collecting ^ my army; 
after which we marched, and, one night intervening, halted 
at Badam-chashmeh. At this station I took a maajun. 

On Wednesday, when we were coming to our ground at 
Barik-ab, the brothers ° of Nur Beg, who had remained Nov^. 22 
behind in Hindustan, arrived bringing to the amount of 
twenty thousand shahrokhis^^ in gold, in ashrafis and tankis^ 
which Khwajeh Hussain, Diwan of Lahore, had sent by 
them.fi The greater part of this sum I dispatched through 
Mulla Ahmed, one of the chief men of Balkh, to serve my 
interests in that quarter. 

with a present that was specially intended for me. 
equipping ^ one of the younger brothers 

fi out of the receipts of the Lahore treasury. 

^ [This year commenced on 18th Oct. 1525.] 

® [Yak-langoli, according to Masson, is a pass on the Jelalabad 
road, a short distance from Butkhak. On its crest is the dilapidatea 
fort of Kila’ Gurjl, and here the road is intersected by a canal 
(Jui Khwaja) derived from the Logar river, which may be the 
‘ river of Deh Yakub ’ referred to.] 

® The chief of Kashghar. 

* These were probably Khub Nigar Khanum, his aunt, who wa^ 
the mother of the wife of Sultan Said Khan, Sultan Nigar Khanum, 
another of his aunts, and her daughter, who had married Rashid 
Sultan, Sultan Said’s son, [Khub Nigar was already dead.] 

® About £1,000 sterling. Nothing can afford a stronger proof 
of the scarcity of specie in Kabul than this appropriation of so 
small a sum. The taviJci, or iangi, is a small ifiver coin of the 
value of about fivepence. The name of ashrafi is applied to the 
gold mohuTf which is worth about a guinea and a half. It is applied, 
however, to gold coins of various magnitude and value. , , , 
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Nov. 24. 


Nov. 25. 
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'vvafa. 


Dec. 3. 
Joined by 
Humaiun. 


On Friday the Sth, on halting at Gandamak, I had rather 
a severe defluxion,^ but, by the mercy of God, it passed off 
without any bad effects. 

On Saturday, I halted at the Bagh-e-wafa. Here I was 
forced to wait some days for Humaiun ^ and the army that 
was with him. In these Memoirs I have already repeatedly 
described the limits and extent of the Bagh-e-wafa, its 
beauty, and elegance.®- The garden was in great glory. No 
one can view it without ack^pwledging what a charming 
place it is. During the few days that we stayed there, 
we drank a great quantity of wine at every sitting,^ and 
took regularly our morning cup. When I had no drinking 
parties, 3 I had maajun parties.^ In consequence of Hu- 
maiun’s delay beyond the appointed time, I wrote him sharp 
letters, taking him severely to task, and giving him many 
hard names.<^ 

On Sunday, the 17th of Safer, I had taken my morning 
draught, when Humaiun arrived. I spoke to him with con- 
siderable severity on accoxmt of his long delay. Khwajeh 
Kalan too arrived this day from Ghazni. That same even- 
ing, being the eve of Monday, we marched, and halted at 
a new garden, which I had laid out between Sultanpur and 
Khwajeh Rustam.® 

^ the charm of its situation. 

^ we had many pleasant wine-parties, 

^ Omit this clause and read and urging him with much insistence 
to join me. 


^ [P. de C. thinks the word (rizandalik) means nothing more 
severe than a cold in the head.] 

® Humaiun was now in his eighteenth year. 

® Babur unfortunately did not give up the use of wine at forty, 
as he had once vowed. 

^ The maajun, it will be recollected, is a medicated confection, 
which produces intoxication. 

® [The tomb of ICbwaja Rustam is situated about three miles 
to the west of Jelalabad, and 1-^ miles south-west of it lies the Bagh 
i safa, which is evidently the new garden referred to here. Sultanpur 
is passed on the direct route between this place and Bala Bagh. — 
Raverty’s Notes, p. 53. 

This Bagh i safa must, not be confounded with another of the 
same name, which Babur laid out in the Salt Range near Bhira. 
It is referred to in the i Ahhari (Gladwin’s edition, p. 461) 
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On. Wednesday, we marched thence, when I embarked on Bpc. 6. 
a raft, on which I proceeded down the river, drinking all the 
way, till we reached Kush-gumbez, where I landed and 
joined the camp. 

Next morning, after putting the troops in motion, I again Dec. 7. 
embarked on a raft, and took a maajun. We had always 
been accustomed to halt at Kirik arik* On coming over 
against Kirik arik, though we looked out in every direction, 
not a trace of the camp, nor of our horses, was visible. It 
came into my head, that, as Garm-ehashmeh was near at 
hand, and was a shady, sheltered spot,®- the army had prob- 
ably halted there. I therefore went on to that place. On 
coming near Garm-chashmeh, the day was far spent. 
Without stopping there, I went on all next night and day,^ Dec. 8. 
having only made them bring the raft to an anchor, while 
I took a sleep. About the time of early morning prayers, 
we landed at Yadeh Bir, and at sxmrise the troops began to 
make their appearance coming in. They had been for two 
days encamped in the territory of Kirik arik, though we 
had not observed them. There happened to be in the boat 
a good many men who wrote verses, such as Sheikh Abul 
Wajd, Sheikh Zein, Mulla Ali Jan, Terdi Beg lihaksar, and 
several others. During the party, the following verse of 
Muhammed Salih was repeated : 

{Persian ) — What can one do to regulate his thoughts, with a mis- 
tress possessed of every blandishment ? 

Where you are, how is it possible for our thoughts to 
wander to another ? 

It was agreed that every one should make an extempore 
couplet to the same rhyme and measure. Every one 
accordingly repeated his verse. As we had been very merry 
at Mulla Ali Jan’s expense, I repeated the following extem- 
pore satirical verses : 

What can one do with a drunken sot like you ? 

What can be done with one foolish as a she-ass ? ^ ^ 

^ Omit this clause. ’ ^ through the night, 

c What can one do with a prodigy like you ? 

What can be done with a she-ass that disembowels bullocks ? 

in the following terms : ‘ In Jelalabad is the garden called Bagh 
i safa, a monument of the Emperor Babur.’] 

^ It may be almost needless to observe, that the rhyme, m^iaure. 
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Before this, whatever had come into my head, good or bad, 
in sport or jest, if I had turned it into verse for amusement, 
how bad or contemptible soever the poetry might be, I had 
always committed it to writing. On the present occasion, 
when I had composed these lines, my mind led me to reflec- 
tions, q-nd my heart was struck with regret, that a tongue 
which could repeat the sublimest productions, should 
bestow any trouble on such unworthy verses ; that it was 
melancholy that a heart, elevated to nobler conceptions, 
should submit to occupy itself with these meaner and 
despicable fancies. From that time forward, I religiously 
abstained from satirical or vituperative poetry. At the 
time of repeating this couplet, I had not formed my resolu- 
tion, nor considered how objectionable the practice was. 

A day or twd after, when we halted at Bekram,^ I had 
a defluxion and fever ; the defluxion was attended with a 
cough, and every time that I coughed I brought up blood. 
I knew whence this ii;idisposition proceeded, and what con- 
duct had brought on this chastisement. 

(ArMc ) — ^Then every one who fails and breaks his promise, 
that promise avenges its breach on his life ; and he who adheres to 
liis promises to God, God bestows on him boundless blessings. ^ 

(Tfirhi verse ) — ^What can I do with you, 0 my tongue ? 

On your account I am covered with blood within : a 
How long, in this strain of satire, will you delight to 
compose verses, 

One of which is impure, and another lying ? 

If you say. Let me not suffer from this crime, ^ — 
Then turn your reins, and shun the field. 

(Arcbbic ) — 0 my Creator, I have tyraimized over my soul ; and, 
if Thou are not bountiful unto me, of a truth I shall be of the number 
of bh© accursed.^ 

I now once more composed myself to penitence and self- 
control ; ® I resolved to abstain from this kind of idle 

^ overwhelmed with anguish : 
if you do not wish some day to bum in hell, — 

® to implore the mercy of God and solicit His pardon ,* 


and play of words, in the original, give these verses a great similarity 
to the former, which is totally wanting in the translation. They 
are a kind of parody of them.- 

i Peshawer. ® [Qumn^ xlviii, 10.] ^ IQurm, vii, 22.] 
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thoughts, and from such unsuitable amusements, and to 
break my pen. Such chastenings from the throne of the 
Almighty, on rebellious servants, are mighty graces, and 
every servant who feels and benefits from such chastise- 
ments, has cause to regard them as overflowing mercies. 

Marching thence,®- 1 halted at Ali Masjid. On account of 
the smallness of the encamping ground at this place, I was 
always accustomed to take up my quarters on an adjoining 
eminence ; the troops all took their ground in the valley. 
As the hillock on which I pitched my tents commanded the 
neighbouring grounds, the blaze from the fires of the people 
in the camp below was wonderfully brilliant and beautiful. 
It was certainly owing to this circumstance that every time 
that I halted in this ground I drank wine.^ 

I took a maajun before sunrise, and we continued our 
march. That day I fasted. We continued our march till 
we came near Bekram, and then halted. Next morning we 
continued halting in the same station, and I went out to 
hunt the rhinoceros. We crossed the Siah-ab,^ in front of 
Bekram, and formed our ring lower down the river. When 
we had gone a short way, a man came after us with notice 
that a rhinoceros had entered a little wood near Bekram, 
and that they had surrounded the wood, and were waiting 
for us. We immediately proceeded towards the wood at 
full gallop, and cast a ring round it. Instantly, on our 
raising the shout, the rhinoceros issued out into the plain, 
and took to flight. Hiunaiun, and those who had come 
from the same quarter, never having seen a rhinoceros 
before, were greatly amused.^ They followed it for nearly 
a kos, shot many arrows at it, and finally brought it down. 
This rhinoceros did not make a good set at any person, or 
any horse. They afterwards killed another rhinoceros.® 
I had often amused myself with conjecturing how an ele- 
phant and rhinoceros would behave if brought to face each 

* Add in the evening, 

h Add and this time too much wine was drunk. 

® two others. 

^ Black river. [Perhaps another name for the Bara, which is 
a turbid stream.] 

® [i. e. interestejd.] 
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other ; on this occasion the elephant-keepers brought out 
the elephants, so that one elephant fell right in with the 
rhinoceros.^ As soon as the elephant-drivers put their 
beasts in motion, the rhinoceros would not come up,^ but 
immediately ran off in another direction. 

This day, when we stayed at Bekram, I sent for several 
Begs and noblemen who were about my person, as well as 
for the paymasters and Diwans, and having nominated six 
or seven of them as superintendents, appointed them to 
attend at the Nilab passage, to conduct the embarkation, 
to take down the name of every man in the army one by one, 
and to inspect ° them. That same night I had a defluxion 
and fever. The defluxion ended in a cough ; every time 
that I coughed I spat blood ; I was considerably alarmed ; 
but, praise be to God ! it went off in two or three days.'^ 

We made two marches from Bekram ; and after the 
third, on Thursday the 26th, we encamped on the banks of 
the river Sind.® 

On Saturday/ the 1st day of the first Rabi, we passed the 
Sind ; and having also crossed the river of Kacheh-kot/ 
halted on its banks. The Begs, pa5rmasteTs, and Diwans, who 
had been placed to superintend the embarkation, brought 
me the return of the troops who were on the service. Great 
and small, good and bad, servants and no servants, they 
amounted to twelve thousand persons. 

This year there was a deficiency of rain in the lower 

^ just at the moment when a rhinoceros came out in front of 
them. 

^ face them, c enumerate 

^ Add On leaving Bekram I marched in pelting rain to the bank 
of the Kabul river, where I halted. There I received information 
from India that Baulat Khan and Ghazi Khan at the head of an 
army of twenty or thirty thousand men had conquered Kalanaur 
and were marching on Lahore. I hurriedly dispatched Mumin 
’Ali tawachi to announce the fact that we were advancing by forced 
marches and that they must be careful not to engage in battle 
before our arrival 

® After two more marches we reached on Thursday, the 28th 
of the month, the bank of the river Sind, where we encamped. 

Sunday, 


[Kacha kot (mud fort) is another name for the Harru river. J 
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grounds, whereas there had been a sufficient quantity in the Proceeds 
highlands. To secure a proper supply of corn, we advanced ^ 

along the skirts of the hills towards Sialkot.^ On coming hills, 
opposite to the country of the GakkersA in the bed of a 
brook, we found in several places a quantity of standing 
water. These waters were entirely frozen over. Although 
there was not much of it,^ the ice was in general a span in 
thickness. In Hindustan such ice is uncommon. We met 
with it here ; but, during all the years ^ that I have been in 
Hindustan, I have in no other instance met with any trace 
of ice or snow. 

Advancing five marches from the Sind, the sixth brought Dec. 22. 
us close by the hill of Jud, below the hill of Balinat-jogi,° ^ on 
the banks of a river, at the station of Bakialan,^ where we 
encamped. 

Next morning we halted in the same encampment, for the Dec. 23. 
purpose of allowing the troops to procure grain. That day 
I drank spirits.^ Mulla Muhammed Parghari told us a 
great many stories. I have Seldom seen him so talkative. 

Mulla Shams was generally riotous in his cups, and, when 
once affectedfi he continued noisy and troublesome from 
morning till night. 

The slaves and servants, and men of all descriptions, that 
had gone to bring in grain, instead of employing themselves 
in searching for grain,® went confusedly and unrestrained 
over hill, wood, and dingle, making a number of prisoners ^ ; 
in consequence of which Kichkineh timkiiar and some 
others of our men were cut off. 

^ On reaching the high grounds of the country of the Hati 
Gakkars, ^ Omit this clause. 

below the hill of Balinat-jogi which is connected with the hill of 
Jud, ^ Bekial. o passed beyond the limits of cultivation and 
Omit this dause. 

^ Sialkot lies on the east of the Ohenab river, below the mountains. 

2 This passage must have been written not long before Babur’s 
death. 

® [Balinath J ogi or TiUa Gorakhnath is a monastery of the J ogis, 
situated on an isolated peak of the TiUadanga (3,200 feet) in the 
head-quarters Tahsil of the Jhelum district, about twenty miles west 
of Jhelum. It is one of the oldest religious institutions in India 
(Qa%. of the Jhdum DisL), The Hill of JM appears to be another 
name for TiUadanga.] ‘ Arah, 

BABUB n 


M 
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Marching thence, we halted, after passing the river Behat 
below Jhelum,^ by the ford. Wali Kizil, who held the 
pergamms of BImragTri and Akerbadehpur, and who had 
been ordered to assist in the defence of Sialkot, arrived and 
waited on me at this place. I was displeased, and chided 
him for not remaining in Sialkot.^ He excused himself by 
informing me, that he had left it in order to repair to his 
perganna, and that Khosrou Gokultash, on leaving Sialkot, 
had given him no intimation of his intention. I listened to 
his excuse, but asked him, ‘ As you did not remain in Sialkot 
to defend it, why did you not repair to Lahore, and join the 
rest of the Begs ? ’ He had no good answer to make ; but 
as we were near about entering upon action, I overlooked his 
offence. From this encampment I sent forward Syed Tufan 
and Syed Sachin,^ giving each of them a spare horse, with 
directions to push on with all speed to Lahore, and to enjoin 
our troops in that city not to fight, but to form a junction 
with me at Sialkot or Parsrur.® The general report was 
that Ghazi Khan had collected an army of thirty or forty 
thousand men ; that Doulet Khan, old as he was, had 
buckled on two swords ; ^ and that they would certainly 
try the fate of a battle. I recollected the proverb which 
says, Ten friends are better than nine. That no advantage 
might be lost, I judged it most advisable, before fighting, to 
form a junction with the detachment of my army that was 
Lachin, 

^ [Jhelum, the head-quarters of a district of the same name in 
the Panjab, is situated on the right bank of the Jhelum river. 
A few miles down the river lies Jelalpur, the reputed site of Alex- 
ander’s Bueephala.] 

® [Sialkot is now the head-quarters of the district of the same 
name in the Panjab. It is situated on the Chenab, 72 miles north 
of Lahore and some 60 miles south-east of Jhelum. It is a town of 
great antiquity, and is identified by some authorities with the 
ancient Sakala. It contains the shrine of the celebrated Baba 
Nanak, the founder of the Sikh religion. It is now a large canton- 
ment and a flourishing trade centre.] 

® [Pasrur is the head-quarters of a Tahsil of the same name in 
the Sialkot district, Panjab, situated eighteen miles south of Sialkot 
town. It used to be a place of considerable importance on the road 
between Sialkot and Kalanaur.] 

* [This was to intimate that he was prepared to fight to the 
death.] 
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in Lahore. I therefore sent on messengers with instruc- 
tions to the Amirs, and at the second march reached the 
banks of the river Chenab, where I encamped. I rode on 
towards Bahlfilpur,^ which is an imperial domain, and sur- 
veyed it on every side. Its castle stands on the banks of the 
Chenab, upon an elevated ravine. It pleased me extremely, 
and I formed a plan of transferring the population of Sialkot 
to this place. God willing, as soon as I find leisure I will 
complete my project. I returned from Bahlulpur to the 
camp in a boat, and had a party ; some drank arakj^ some 
buzeh, and some took maajun. I landed from the boat 
about bed-time prayers, and we drank a little in my pavilion. 
I halted one day on the banks of the river to rest our horses. 

On Friday, the 14th of the first Rabi, we arrived at 
Sialkot. Every time that I have entered Hindustan, the 
Jats and Gujers ^ have regularly poured down in prodigious 

^ [This place, which is marked on sheet 29 of the Indian Atlas, 
is situated in the north-east corner of the Gujerat district (Panjah) 
on the right bank of the Chenab (i. e. across the river from vSialkot), 
and at a distance of fifteen miles from Sialkot and twenty-two from 
Gujerat. The Gujerat District Gazetteer states that ‘ in the reign of 
Bahlol Lodi (1450-88) a tract of country on the right bank of the 
Chenab and including part of the Gujerat district was separated 
from the Province of Sialkot and formed into an independent charge 
under the name of Tila Bahlulpur. The old district of Bahliilpur 
included portions of Gujerat, Sialkot, and Jammu.] 

® The name arah is applied to any spirituous distilled liquor. 
The hiizeh is a liquor like ale, brewed from millet or other grain; 
it is said to be bitter and ill tasted, and is very heady. 

® [The vexed question as to the origin of the Jats and Gujars 
still awaits solution. By some authorities the Jats are considered 
a degraded type of Rajputs and classed as Indo- Aryans ; while 
according to others they belong to the Seytho (White Hun)-Dravidian 
branch, and entered India with the Gujars in the fifth century a. d. 
The total number of Jats in Northern India is said to exceed seven 
millions. They form a considerable proportion of the population 
in the Punjab, Rajputana, and the adjoining districts of Sie United 
Provinces, and are also widely scattered over Kashmir, North-west 
Frontier Province, Central Provinces, Sinde, Beluchistan, and 
Bombay, In the Pan jab they include both Sikhs and Muslims. 
In Rajpiitana they are mostly Hindus, and in Sind and Beluchistan 
Mohammedans. They speak the local language where they are 
found, as Rajasthani in Rajputana and Panjabi or Lahndi in the 
Panjab, They seem originally to have occupied the valley of the 
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numbers, from their hills and wilds,^ in order to carry off 
oxen and buffaloes. These were the wretches that really 
inflicted the chief hardships, and were guilty of the severest 
oppression on the country. These districts, in former 
times, had been in a state of revolt, and yielded very little 
revenue that could be come at.^^ On the present occasion, 
when I had reduced the whole of the neighbouring districts 
to subjection, they began to repeat their practices. As my 
poor people were on their way from Sialkot to the camp, 
hungry and naked, indigent and in distress, they were fallen 
upon by .the road with loud shouts and plundered.^ I 
sought out the persons guilty of this outrage, discovered 
them, and ordered two or three of the number to be cut 
in pieces. ° 

Eeceives At this same station a merchant arrived, who brought us 
defeat^o/^^ the news of the defeat of Alim Khan by Sultan Ibrahim. 
Him Khan, The particulars are as follows.- Alim Khan,^ after taking 
leave of me, had marched forward in spite of the scorching 

a plains, ^ and so were not very well organized. 

Add While I was at Sialkot I dispatched Shaham and Nur Beg 
to the Begs at Lahore enjoining them to ascertain the position of 
the enemy, and when they had found out from some one well 
acquainted with the country at what place they could join me, to 
send me information about it. 

Indus and formed the bulk of the population at the time of the 
Mohammedan conquest of Sind (a.d. 712). They had the audacity 
to attack Mahmud of Ghazni on his return from Somnath, and his 
last expedition (a.d. 1026) was undertaken to chastise them. It is 
not till the decay of the Moghul Empire that they again appear in 
history. One branch which remained Hindu founded the two 
dynasties which still exist at Bharatpur and Dholpur. Another 
section, having adopted the Sikh religion, ultimately made them- 
selves masters of the Panjab under Ranjit Singh, and are now 
represented by the princely houses of Patiala, Jhind, and Nabha. 
The Gujars are a Scythie tribe who probably entered India with the 
White Huns in a. d. 462 from the north-west, established a kingdom 
in Rajputana, and spread southwards in the sixth century. Their 
ancient capitals were Bhinmal (sixth to seventh centuries) in Raj- 
putana, and Anhilwara in Gujerat (746-1295). They founded 
several petty states in Rajputana, Panjab, and Gujerat, but, with 
a single exception, none of them survived the tenth century. They 
are now a nomad pastoral tribe, and mostly Mohammedan.] 

^ The people alluded to were probably the Turk! garrison of Sialkot. 

^ Alim Khan is Ala ed dm Khan, 
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heat of the weather, and had reached Lahore, having, with- 
out any consideration for those who accompanied him, 
gone two stages every march. At the very moment that Accounts 
^Uim lOian took leave, all the Sultans and Klians of the 
Uzbeks had advanced and blockaded . Balkh ; so that, trans- 
iminediately on his departure for Hindustan, I was obliged 
to set out for that city. Alim Khan, on reaching Lahore, 
insisted with such of my Begs as were in Hindustan, that 
the Emperor had ordered them to march to his assistance, 
and that they must accordingly accompany him ; that it 
had been concerted that Ghazi Khan should likewise join Him Khau 
him, and that they were all in conjunction to march upon 
Delhi and Agra. The Begs answered, that, situated as GMzi 
things were, they could not accompany Ghazi Khan with Klian. 
any kind of confidence ; but that, if he sent to court his 
younger brother Haji Khan, with his son, or placed them in 
Lahore as hostages, their instructions would then leave them 
at liberty to march along with him ; that othervuse they 
could not ; that it was only the other day that Alim Khan 
had fought and been defeated by Ghazi Khan, so that no 
mutual confidence was to be looked for between them ; and 
that, altogether, it was by no means advisable for Alim 
lUian to let Ghazi Khan accompany him in the expedition. 

Wliatever expostulations of this nature they employed in 
order to dissuade Alim Khan from prosecuting his plan, 
were all ineffectual. He sent his son Sher Khan to confer 
with Doulet Khan and Ghazi Khan, and the parties them- 
selves afterwards met. Dilawer Klian,^ who had been in 
confinement very recently, and who had escaped from 
custody and come to Lahore only two or three months 
before, was likewise associated with them. Mahmud Khan 
Klian Jehan,^ to whom the custody of Lahore ^ had been 
entrusted, was also pressed into their measures. In a word, 
it was in the end definitively arranged among them, that 
Doulet Khan and Ghazi Khan should take under their orders 
all the Begs who had been left in Hindustan, and should, 
at the same time, themselves assume the government of all 
a district of the Lahore Province 

^ Bilawar Khan was the son of Daulat Khan.] 

[i.e. son of Khan Jehan.] 
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the adjacent territories ; ^ while Dilawer Klian and Haji 
Khan were to accompany Alim Khan, and occupy the whole 
of the country about Delhi and Agra and in that neighboiir- 
hood.» Ismael Jilwani and a number of other Amirs 
waited on Alim Khan, and acknowledged him. He now 
proceeded towards Delhi without delay, by forced marches. 
On reaching Inderi,^ Suleiman Sheikhzadeh came and like- 
wise joined him. The numbers of the confederate army 
now amounted to thirty or forty thousand men. They laid 
siege to Delhi, but were unable either to take the place by 
storm or to reduce it by famine.^ 

Sultan Ibrahim, as soon as he heard that they had col- 
lected an army, and invaded his dominions, led his troops to 
oppose them . Having notice of his march as he approached, 
they raised the siege and advanced to meet him. The con- 
federates concurred in opinion, that if the battle was fought 
in the daytime, the Afghans, from regard to their reputa- 
tion with their countrymen, would not flee ; but that if the 
attack was made by night, the night is dark, and no one 
seeing another, each chief would shift for himself. Resolv- 
ing, therefore, to attempt a night surprise, they mounted 
to proceed against the enemy, who were six kos off. Twice 
did they mount their horses at noon, and continue mounted 
till the second or tliird watch of the night, without going 
either back or forward, not being able to come to a resolu- 
tion, or agree among themselves. The third time they set 
out for their surprise, when only one watch of the night 
remained. Their plan was for the party merely to set fire 
to the tents and pavilions, and to attempt nothing farther. 
They accordingly advanced and set fire to the tents during 
the last watch of the night, at the same time shouting the 
war-cry. Jalal Khan Jighet, and several other Amirs, came 
over, and acknowledged Alim Khan. Sultan Ibrahim, 
attended by a body of men composed of his own tribe and 
family, did not move from the royal pavilion, but continued 
steady in the same place till morning. By this time,, the 

^ Omit and in that neighbourhood. 

^ to cause any serious injury to its defenders. 

^ That is, in the Panjab, or near Lahore. 

^ [Inderi is a village in the Kamal district fPanjab), fifteen miles 
north of Kamal town.] 
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troops who accompanied Alim lOian were dispersed, being 
busy plundering and pillaging. Sultan Ibrahim’s troops 
perceived that the enemy were not in great force, and 
immediately moved forward from the station which they 
had kept, though very few in number, and having only a 
single elephant ; but no sooner had the elephant come up, 
than Alim lOian’s men took to flight, without attempting 
to keep their ground. In the course of his flight, Alim Khan 
crossed over to the Doab side of the river, and again re- 
crossed it towards Panipat, on reaching which place he 
contrived by a stratagem to get three or four laks^ from 
Mian Suleiman,^ and went on his way. Ismael Jilwani, 
BIban, and Jalal Khan, the eldest son of Alim Khan, separat- 
ing from him, betook themselves to the Doab. A small 
part of the army which Alim Khan had collected, such as 
Seif ed din,^ Darya Khan, Mahmud Khan Khan Jehan, 
Sheikh Jamal Fermtili, and some others, deserted before the 
battle and joined Ibrahim. Alim Khan and Dilawer Khan, 
with Haji Khan, after passing Sirhind, heard of my 
approach, and that I had taken Milwat ; whereupon 
Dilawer Khan, who had always been attached to my 
interests, and had been detained three or four months in 
prison on my account, separated from the others, came on 
by way of Sultanpur ^ and Kochi,^ and waited upon me in 
the neighbourhood of Milwat, three or four days after the 
taking of that town. Alim Khan and Haji Khan having 
passed the river Satlej, at length reached Ginguteh,® the 
name of a strong castle in the hills between Dun and the 
plain, and threw themselves into it. One of my detach- 

3* Seif Khan, 

^ £750 or £1,000 ; but perhaps they were laks of rupees [in wluch 
case the sum extorted would amount to £30,000 or £40,000]. 

^ Pi-obably a rich shrojf or banker. 

® [Sultanpur is a town in the state of Kapurthala, sixteen miles 
south of Kapuithala town. Founded in the eleventh centuiy by 
Sultan Khan Lodi, it was once a place of note and lay on the great 
highway between Lahore and Delhi.] 

^ [Perhaps Kanja, a Mohammedan Jat village in the Jalandhar 
district on the Hoshiarpur border {Qazette&r, Jalandlbar DiHrici).] 

® [This may be Gangot, in the Kangra district, on the Hoshiarpur 
border near Bahrwain (GazeUeer^ Hoshiarpur 


but is 
defeated. 
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ments, consisting of Afghans and Hazaras, happening to 
come up, blockaded them, and had nearly succeeded in 
taking the castle, strong as it was, being only prevented by 
the approach . of night. These noblemen then made an 
attempt to leave it, but some of their horses having fallen 
in the gateway, they could not get out. Some elephants 
that were along with them were pushed forward, and 
trampled upon and killed a number of the horses . Although 
rmable to escape on horseback, they left the place during^ 
a dark night on foot, and after incredible sufferings, joined 
Ghazi Khan, who, in the course of his flight, finding that he 
could not get refuge in Milwat, had directed his course 
towards the hills, where they met. Ghazi Klhan did not 
give Alim Klian a very friendly reception, which induced 
him to wait on me, below Dun, in the neighbourhood of 
Pelhur, where he came and tendered me his allegiance. 
While I was at Sialkot, some of the troops ^ whom T had left 
in Lahore arrived to inform me, that they would all be up 
by the morning. 

Next morning I marched, and halted at Parsrur, where 
Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, Khwajeh Hussain, and some 
others,^ accordingly came and waited on me. As the enemy’s 
camp was on the banks of the Ravi,^ towards Lahore, I sent 
out Bujkeh with his party to reconnoitre and bring in 
intelligence. About the end of the third watch of the night 
they came back with information that the enemy, imme- 
diately on getting notice of their approach, had fled away 
in consternation, every man shifting for himself. 

On the following morning, leaving Shah Mir Hussain, b and 
some other officers, to guard the camp and baggage, I 
separated from them, and pushed on with all possible 
speed. We reached Kalanur about the middle of afternoon 
prayers, and halted. Muhammed Sultan Mirza, Adil Sultan, 
and the other Amirs, came here and waited on me. 

one of those ^ Add and Jan Beg, 

^ These noblemen had been left with a body of troops to defend 
the Panjab, 

® The Ravi, or Hydraotes, which is the middle river of the five 
that compose the Panjab, is the river on which Lahore stands. 
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Marching before daybreak from Kalanur,^ we discovered 
on the road certain traces a- that Ghazi Khan and the fugi- 
tives were not far off. Muhammedi and Ahmedi,^ with 
several of the Begs about my person, whom I had recently 
at Kabul promoted to the rank of Beg, were detached to 
pursue the fugitives, without halting. Their orders were, 
that, if they could overtake the flying enemy, it was well ; 
but, if not, that they should carefully guard every approach 
and issue of the fort of Milwat, that the garrison might not 
be able to effect their escape. Ghazi Khan was the object 
that I principally aimed at in these instructions. Having 
sent forward this detachment imder the Begs, we crossed 
the river Bias opposite to Kanwahin,^ and there halted. 
From thence, after three marches, we encamped in the 
mouth of the valley in which lies the fort of Milwat.^ The 
Begs, who had arrived before us, and the Amirs of Hin- 
dustan, were directed to encamp and lay close siege to the 
fort. Ismael Klian, w'ho was Doulet Khan's grandson (being 
the son of Ali Khan, Doulet Khan’s eldest son), having 
arrived in our quarters, was sent into the fort to offer terms 
of capitulation, and with a message in which we mingled 
promises and threats. On Friday I made the camp advance, 
and take ground half a kos nearer. I myself went out, 
reconnoitred the fort, and after having assigned to the right 
and left wing, and to the centre, their respective stations, 
returned back to the camp. 

Doulet Khan now sent a person to inform me, that Ghazi 
Edian had escaped and fled .to the hills ; but that if I would 

news ^ Add and Kntluk Kadam, 


^ [Kalanaur is a town in the Gurdaspur district (Panjab), fifteen 
miles west of Gurdaspur town. It was here that Akbar received 
the news of his father’s death, and had himself enthroned on a 
mound still to be seen outside the town.] 

® [This place is not marked on any map, but it is referred to in 
the Aym i Akhan as being included in the Batala Sarkar of the 
Bari Duab. Batala is now the head-quarters of the Batala Tahsil, 
Gurdaspur district (Panjab), twenty-four miles north-east of 
Amritsar.] 

* [Malot is an ancient fortress, now in ruins, in the head- quarters 
Tahsfl of the Hoshiarpur district (Panjab). It was founded in the 
reign of Sultan Bahlol Lodi (1451-89).] 
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excuse his own offences, he would come as a slave ^ and 
deliver up the place. I therefore sent Khwajeh Mir Miran 
to confirm him in his resolution, and to bring him out. His 
son Ali Khan accompanied that officer.'^ In order to expose 
the rudeness and stupidity of the old man,c I directed him 
to take care that Doulet Khan should come out with the 
same two swords hung round his neck, which he had hung 
by his side to meet me in combat. When matters had come 
who waits this length, he still contrived frivolous pretexts for delay, 
Babur length brought out. I ordered the two swords 

to be taken from his neck. When he came to offer me his 
obeisance, he affected delays in bowing ; I directed them 
to push his leg and make him bow. I then made him sit 
down before me, and desired a man who understood the 
Hindustani language to explain to him what I said, sentence 
by sentence, in order to reassure him ® ; and to tell him, 
‘ I called you Father : I showed you more respect and 
reverence than you could have desired or expected. I 
delivered you and your sons from the insults of ^ the Balu- 
ches. I delivered your tribe, your family, and women, from 
the bondage of Ibrahim. The countries held by Tatar Khan ^ 
to the amount of three krors,^ I bestowed on you. Wliat 
evil have I ever done you, that you should come in this style 
against me, with these two swords by your side : and, 
attended by an army, stir up tumult and confusion in my 

^ make his submission 

b Having fulfilled his mission that officer returned in company 
with Daulat Khan and his son Ali Khan, 
c Omit this clause. 

^ Add this man was so stupid and rude that 
0 and in such a way as to impress it well on his mind ; 

^ beggary among 


^ [Tatar Khan was Daulat Khan’s father.] 

® About £75,000 sterling. The emperors of Hindustan, from a 
love of pomp and show, have always used large numbers in reckoning 
their revenues and in bestowing presents. Their revenue accounts 
were kept in da9m, of which forty go to a i^ui^ee. Hence their la/cs 
and jf:rors sink into a very small compass, when reduced to English 
money ; and the revenue of very extensive tracts of countiy will 
frequently be found inferior to the rents of an English gentleman’s 
estate. 
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territories V ’ The man, being stupefied, stammered out 
a few words not at all to the purpose ; and, indeed, what 
could he say in answer to such confounding truths ? It was 
settled that he and his family should retain their authority 
in their own tribes, and possession of their villages, but that 
all the rest of their property should be sequestrated. They 
were directed to encamp close by Khwajeh Mir Miran. 

On Saturday, the 22nd of the first Rabi, to ensure their Jan. 0. 
good treatment while they were bringing out their depen- 
dants and families, I myself went and took my station on 
a rising ground opposite to the gate of Milwat. Ali Khan 
came up and presented me with a few ashrafisBB apeahkesh. 
Towards afternoon prayers they began to remove their 
dependants and women. ^ Abdal-aziz and Muhammed Ali 
Jeng-Jeng, Kutluk Kadem, Muhammedi, and Ahmedi, 
with several other of the Begs about my person, were 
directed to enter the fort, and to take possession of and 
secure their treasures, and all their property. Although 
Ghazi IGian was said to have left the place and fled, yet 
some reported that they had seen him within the fort. On 
this accoxmt I placed several of my trusty oJfiicers and 
servants at the gate, with orders to examine every person 
and place of which ^ they had the least suspicion, that Ghazi 
Klian might not escape by any artifice, as now my grand 
object was to make him prisoner. They had also orders to 
seize any jewels or precious stones that might be attempted 
to be secretly conveyed out of the town.^^ The troops made 
a great riot at the gate of the fort, which obliged me to 
discharge a few arrows to check their turbulence ; a chance 
shot struck Humaiun’s reader, who expired on the spot. 

After remaining on the hillock for two nights, on Monday Jau 8. 
I entered and surveyed the fort, I examined Ghazi Khan’s 
library, and found in it a number of valuable books. Some 

^ It was decided that he and his family should retain full authority 
over the members of their households and their womenfolk, but 
that all their chattels should bo sequestrated. 

Add At dawn of day Sultan Juned, 

N.B. This sentence occurs after the loords passed the night there 
lower down (<^), ^ of whom 

^ Add I had pitched my tent on a hillock opposite the gate and 
passed the night there. 
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of them I gave to Hiimaiun, and some I sent to Kamrto. 
There was also a number of theological books, but I did not, 
on the whole, find so many books of value as, from their 
appearance, I had expected. 

I stayed in the fort all night, and next morning returned 
to the camp. We had been mistaken in imagining that 
Ghazi Kban was in the fort. That traitorous coward had 
fled, and escaped to the hills with a small number of followers, 
leaving his father, his elder and younger brothers, his 
mother, his elder and younger sisters, in Milwat : 

(Persian ) — Observe that faithless man, for never 
Shall he see the face of good fortune ,* 

He takes care of his own comforts. 

Yet leaves his wife and children in misery.^ 

On Wednesday I marched thence towards the hill to 
which Ghazi Khan had fled. After advancing one kos from 
the station at the gorge of Milwat, we halted in a valley. 
It was here that Dilawer Khan came and tendered his 
allegiance. Doulet Khan and Ali Khan, with Ismael Khan 
and some other leading men, were delivered as prisoners to 
Kitteh, to be carried to the fort of Milwat,^ in Behreh, there 
to be detained in custody. The rest were delivered to 
various persons for the purpose of levying contributions on 
them, and their ransoms were fixed after Dilawer Khan’s 
opinion had been taken. Several were liberated on securi- 
ties ; several were committed to prison and close custody. 
Kitteh set out with the prisoners. He had reached Sultanpur 
when Doulet IHian died. I gave the fort of Milwat to 
Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, who left his elder brother 
Arghun in the place, on his part, with a body of troops. 
About two hundred or two hundred and fifty Hazaras and 
Afghans were also left to assist in the defence of the fort. 

Khwajeh Kalan had loaded some camels with the wines of 
Ghazni, and brought them to the camp. His quarters were 
on a high ground that overlooked the fort and camp. We 

^ From the Ovlistan of Sadi [chap, i, story 17], 

^ [This is the Malot in the Jhelum district sixteen miles north- 
west of Pindadan Khan, remarkable for its fort and fine Buddhist 
temple. It was the ancestral village of the Janjua clan, and is identi- 
fied by Cunningham with Singhapura, the ancient capital of the 
Salt Kange.] 
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had a party there in which some drank wine and others 
spirits. It was a rare party. 

Marching thence, and passing the small hills of Ab-kend by 
Milwat,^ we reached Dim. In the language of Hindustan, 
they call a julga (or dale), diin?- The finest running water - 
in Hindustan is that in this Dun. There are many villages 
around the Dun, which was a pergamia of the Jaswal, who 
were the maternal xmcles of Dilawer lOian. This Dun is 
a very pleasant dale, and there are meadows all along the 
stream. In several places they sow rice. Through the 
middle of it nms a stream large enough to turn three or four 
mills. The width of the dale is one or two kos ; in some 
places it is even three kos. Its hills are very small, like 
hillocks, and all its villages stand on the skirts of these 
hillocks. Where there are no villages, there are numbers of 
peacocks and monkeys. There are also many fowls resem- 
bling barn-door fowls : they resemble them in shape,^ but 
are generally of a single colour 

As we could nowhere get any certain intelligence of Ghazi 
Khan, I sent Tardikeh with Birim Deo Malinhat,® with 
orders to pursue him wherever he might go ; to engage him, 
and bring him back a prisoner. In the country composed 
of small hills, that has been mentioned as lying around the 
Dun, there are some wonderfully strong castles. To the 
north-east is a castle called Kutila,^ It is surroimded by ^ 
a rock seventy or eighty gaz in perpendicular height. At 

^ and crossing one of the mountains of Milwat which is com- 
pletely scarred with deep ravines. 

Omit this dause. c Milhas, ^ perched on 

^ [This is the Jaswan or Una Dun, a fertile valley in the Hoshiarpur 
district, from four to eight miles in breadth, situated between the 
Sola Singhi range of the outer Himalayas and the Katar Dhar ridge 
of the Sivaliks. It is traversed throughout its length by the Sohan 
river.] 

® Ah i rawan — running water, is said to be used in Persian for 
a canal or aqueduct. It may, however, mean a stream of water ; 
and the expression, the only ab i rawan, probably may mean, one 
of the few ab i rawans, or the finest of them. The expression again 
recurs. 

® [The Bed Jungle fowl {GcMus ferrnginem),'] 

* [This may be Kotlair in the south-west comer of the Kaaigra 
district (Hamxrpur TahsTl), on the Hoshiarpur border.] 


Babur 
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its chief gate, for the space of about seven or eight gaz, there 
is a place that admits of a drawbridge being thrown across. 
It may be ten or twelve gaz wide.‘^ The bridge is composed 
of two long planks, by which their horses and flocks pass out 
and in. This was one of the forts of the hill-country, which 
Ghazi Khan had put into a state of defence and garrisoned. 
The detachment that had been pushed on attacked the 
place vigorously, and had nearly taken it, when night came 
on. The garrison then abandoned the castle and fled away. 
Near the Dun is another strong castle called the Fort of 
Ginguteh, the country around which is all hilly but it is 
not so strong as the former. Alim Khan, in his flight, had 
thrown himself into this fort, as has been already mentioned. 
Babur After sending a detachment in pursuit of Ghazi Khan, I 

attacF'* placed my foot in the stirrup of resolution, and my hand on 
Dpihi. the reins of confidenee-in-God, and marched against Sultan 
Ibrahim, the son of Sultan Iskander, the son of Sultan 
Bahlol Lodi Afghan, in whose possession the throne of 
Delhi and the dominions of Hindustan at that time were ; 
whose army in the field was said to amount to a hundred 
thousand men, and who, including those of his Amirs, had 
nearly a thousand elephants. After one march I bestowed 
Debalpur ^ on Baki Shaghawel, and sent him to reinforce 
Balkh. I sent a great part of the gold and effects found in 
the fort of Milwat, to strengthen my interest in Balkh, and 
to Kabul as presents to my relations and friends, and to my 
children and dependants.® 

a [height], except near the gate where it is only seven or eight 
yards high. It is entered by a drawbridge thrown across the moat, 
which is twelve yards wide. 

^ which was also built over a steep precipice, 
c I sent him a large sum of money to advance my interests in 
Balkh, and I made a deduction from the spoils of Milwat to send 
rich gifts for those of my relations and children, big or little, who 
were in Kabul. 

^ [Dipalpur is a small town in the Dipalpur Tahsil of the Mont- 
gomery district (Pan jab) about forty miles south-west of Lahore. 

It is situated on the old bank of the Beas, and the decay of the town 
may be attributed to the shifting of that river. It is best known as 
one of the frontier fortresses which defended the Delhi kingdom 
from Mongol inroads in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Babur stormed it in 1524.1 
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A march or two below Bun, Shah Imad Shirazi came 
with letters from Armsh and Mulla Muhamnjed 

Mazhab,^ containing assurances of their attachment to my 
interest, and urging me to continue resolutely the expedition 
I had commenced. I wrote them in return, to assure them 
of my protection and favour ; and having dispatched the 
letters by a messenger on foot, continued my route. Tlie 
detachment which had proceeded into IVIilw^at,*^ advanced 
against Harur, Kahlur,^ and the forts in that part of the 
country, among which, from the natural strength of the 
ground, no enemy had penetrated for a long time before, 
took the whole of them, and returned and joined me, after 
having plundered the inhabitants of the district. It was at 
this time that Alim KZhan, being reduced to great distress., 
came naked,^ and on foot, to meet me. I directed several 
Begs and some noblemen of my court to go out to receive 
him, and also sent him some horses. He waited upon me 
in this neighbourhood, and made his submission. ^ 

A detachment was sent out among the hills and valleys in 
this vicinity, but returned after being out a night or two, 
without having met with anything of valuet Shah Mir 
Hussain, and Jan Beg, with some other of my people, asked 
permission to go on a foray, which I granted, and they 
went off. 

While I was in Dun, two or three letters had come from 

^ parted from me at Milwat, stripped bare, 

^ These were lords of Ibrahim’s court. 

® [Kahlur is another name for Bilaspur, capital of the Simla 
Hill State of the same name, situated on the left bank of the Satlaj. 
Hariir was probably a fort in the same range of hills, but I have 
not been able to identify it.] 

® From this time forward there seems to have been an end to 
Alim or Ala ed din Khan’s pretensions to the throne of Delhi. [He 
had the nominal command of a part of Babur’s army at the battle 
with Ibrahim (a. n. 1526) and also led a division in the battle 
of Kanwa against Rana Sanga (a. b. 1527). But Babur, finding 
his pretensions inconvenient, had him confined in the fort of Kila 
Zafar in Badakhshan. From this custody he escaped, and passing 
through Sind took refuge with Bahadur Shah, King of Oujerat. 
Here he was met by his son Tatar Khan. They were well received,, 
and were subsequently supported by Bahadur in an attempt to 
expel Babur’s son, Humayun, from Agra. — p, 431.] 
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Ismael Jilwani and BIban.i I sent them gracious answers from 
this place, to retain them in their favourable sentiments .a 

After marching from Dun we came to Rupar.^ While we 
stayed at Rupar, it rained incessantly, and was so extremely 
cold, that many of the starving and hungry I-Iindustanis 
died. After marching from Rupar, we had halted at Keril, 
opposite to Sirhind,^ when a Hindustani presented himself, 
assuming the style of an ambassador from Sultan Ibrahim. 
Though he had no letters or credentials, yet as he requested 
that one of my people might accompany him back as my 
ambassador, I accordingly did send back a sawddi tunke- 
tar ^ ^ along with him. These poor men had no sooner 
arrived in Ibrahim’s camp than he ordered them both to be 
thrown into prison . The very day that we defeated Ibrahim , 
the sawadi was set at liberty, and waited on me. 

^ in fulfilment of their requests. 

^ one or two sawddis of my bodyguard 

^ These were also noblemen of great rank and power among the 
Afghans in Hindustan. 

^ [Rupar, the head-quarters of a subdivision of the Ambala district, 
is situated at a point where the Satlaj issues from the hills, and is 
a place of considerable commercial importance. The head works 
of the great Sirhind Canal are situated here. It was the scene of 
the celebrated meeting between Lord William Bentinck and Ranjit 
Singh ill 1831.] 

“ Sehrind or Sirhind, is situated in latitude 30° 26' and longitude 
76° 30'. It has been a place of great importance, and is still a striking 
scene though quite deserted. It is a very compact town, six miles 
round, built with brick, and paved with the same material. The 
houses are now unroofed, but the walls all standing. The city con- 
tains a fort, now in ruins, a fine stone mosque, and many other hand- 
some tombs and places of worship. The east of the city is covered 
by a lake, over which are two handsome bridges. On the other 
sides it is encircled by extensive and beautiful groves of mangoes ; 
and altogether presents a very grand and pleasing spectacle. There 
is a ruined garden and palace near the town, which in splendour 
yields to no garden in India, except the Shalimar at Lahore. [Sirhind, 
a town in the Sirhind Tahsil of the Patiala State (Panjab), has now 
a population of 5,500. Owing to its strategic position it was one of 
the most important strongholds of the Mughal Empire.] 

* The office of the tunhetar is not well ascertained. He seems to 
have been a confidential servant, perhaps connected with the iew, 
©r private treasury. [In modem Persian sawadi or ahl i sawad 
means literate or educated. The term tunhetar P. de 0. translates 
by ‘ night guard ’.] 
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After two marches more, we halted on the banks of the 
stream of Banur ^ and Sanur.^ This is a running water, of 
which there are few in Hindustan, except large rivers. They 
call it the stream of Kagar.^ Chiter stands on its banks. 
We rode up this stream to \’iew the country. Three or four 
kos above Chiter, it comes flowing down from a number of 
little springs. Higher up than the stream by which we had 
ridden,^*^ there issues from an open valley a rivulet fit to turn 
four or five mills. It is an extremely beautiful and delightful 
place, with a charming climate. On the banks of this rivulet, 
where it issues from the spreading valley, I directed a Char- 
bagh (or large garden) to be laid out. The rivulet, after 
reaching the plain, goes on for a kos or two, and falls into 
the first-mentioned river. The place where the stream of 
Kagar issues, and is formed from the junction of the small 
springs that have been mentioned, may be three or four kos 
higher up than the place where this ri\nilet falls into it. 
During the rainy season, the water of the rivulet, swelling 
extremely, flows down united with the stream of the I^gar, 
to Samaneh ^ and Sanam. At this station we had informa- 
tion that Sultan Ibrahim, who lay on this side of Delhi, was 
^ As we went up the rirer. 


^ [Banur is the head-quarters of a Tahsll of the same name in 
the Patiala State (Panjab), ten miles north-east of Rajpura. Its 
ruins testify to its former importance. Its ancient name was Push- 
pawati or ^ City of Flowers so-called on account of the jasmine 
scent, which was its chief industry, now all but disappeared.] 

2 [A town in the Patiala State (Panjab) situated four miles south- 
east of Patiala town. In the reign of Babur, Malik Baha ud din 
Khokar became chief of Sanur, and of eighty-fo\ir circumjacent 
villages, whence the district was known as Chaurasi.] 

^ [The Ghagar river rises in Sirmur and passing close to Ambala 
flows through Patiala and Hissar and finally loses itself in the 
Bikanir desert near Bhatner. It is not a perennial stream.] 

* [Samana is a town in the Bhawani-garh Tahsil of the Patiala 
State (Panjab), about seventeen miles south-west of Patiala town. 
It is a place of great antiquity, and is frequently mentioned in 
Muhammedan histories as a fief of Delhi. It surrendered to 
Muhammed Ghori after his defeat of Piithvi Raja in 1192. Sanam 
is the head-quarters of the Tahsll of the same name in the Patiala 
State, forty-three miles south-west of Patiala town. Though now 
of little importance it played a memorable part in the hi^ry 
the Panjab after the Muhammedan invasion.] 

3ABUB ii 


Hears of 
Sultan 
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advancing, and that the Shikdar of Hissar-Firozeh,^ Hamid 
Khan, had also advanced ten or fifteen kos to- 

wards us with the army of Hissar-Firozeh, and of the neigh- 
bouring districts. I sent on Kitteh Beg towards Ibrahim’s 
camp to procure intelligence, and dispatched Mumin Atkeh to - 
wards the army of Hissar-Firozeh to get notice of its motions. 

On Sunday, the 13th of the first Jumada, I marched from 
Ambala,2 and had halted on the margin of a tank, when 
Mumin Atkeh and Kitteh Beg both returned on the same 
day. The command of the whole right wing I gave to 
Humaiun, who was accompanied by Khwajeh Kalan, Sultan 
Muhammed Duldai, Wall Khazin, with some of the Begs 
who had stayed in Hindustan, such as Khosrou, Hindu Beg, 
Abdal-azTz, and Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng. I also strength- 
ened this force by adding to it several of the inferior Begs, 
and of my immediate dependants from the centre, such as 
Mansur Birlas, Kitteh Beg, Muhibb Ali, with a large body of 
troops, and directed him to march against Hamid Klian. 
It was at this station, too, that Biban came and made his 
submission. These Afghans are provokingly rude and 
stupid.®- Although Dilawer Khan, who was his superior, 
both in the number of his retainers and in rank, did not sit 
in the presence, and although the sons of Alim lilian stood, 
though they were princes,® this man asked to be allowed to 
sit, and expected me to listen to his unreasonable demand. 

® tactless. 


^ The Shikdar is a military collector of the revenue, and has 
often the chief authority in a district. [Hissar, the head- quarters of 
the district of the same name (Panjab), was founded in 1356 by 
Firoz Shah Tughlak, whence its name Firozah. It was occupied by 
an Imperial garrison at the time of Babur’s invasion. In later days 
it became remarkable as the head-quarters of the celebrated loiight 
errant, George Thomas, who took possession of it in 1783.] 

^ Ambala is a small town, with a handsome tank. The houses 
are mostly two stories high, more regular than is usual in India ; 
the streets are well paved with brick, and very clean. On the whole, 
it is probably the neatest town in India. [Ambala is the head- 
quarters of the district of the same name (Panjab), now chiefly 
important as one of the largest cantonments in India. It was of 
little importance in early days.] 

® It will be recollected, that Alim Khan, or Ala ed din, was a 
brother of Sultan Ibrahim, the reigning emperor. 
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Next morning, being Monday the 14th, Humaiun set out 
with his light force to attack Hamid Khan by surprise, Hu- 
muiun dispatched on before him a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty select men, by way of advanced guard. On coming 
near the enemy, this advanced body went close up to them, 
hung upon their flanks, » and had one or two rencounters, 
when the troops of Humaiun appeared in sight following 
them. No sooner were they perceived than the enemy took 
to flight. Our troops brought down one hundred or two 
hundred of their men, cut off the heads of the one half, and 
brought the other half alive into the camp, along with seven 
or eight elephants. Beg IVIirak Moghul brought the newrs of 
this victory of Humaiun to the camp at this station on 
Friday, the 18th of the month. On the spot, I directed 
a complete dress of honour, a horse from my own stable, 
'with a reward in money, to be given to him. 

On Monday the 21st, Humaiun reached the camp that 
was still at the same station, with a hundred prisoners, and 
seven or eight elephants, and 'waited on me. I ordered 
Ustad Ali Kuli and the matchlockmen to shoot all the 
prisoners as an example. This was Humaiun’s first expe- 
dition, and the first service he had seen. It was a very good 
omen. Some light troops having followed the fugitives, took 
Hissar-Firozeh the moment they reached it, and returned 
after plundering it. Hissar-Firozeh, which, with its depend- 
encies and subordinate districts, yielded a I bestowed 

on Humaiun, with a kror in money as a present. 

Marching from that station, we reached Shahabad,^ I sent 
fit persons*^ towards Sultan Ibrahim’s camp to procure 
intelligence, and halted several days in this station. From 
this place also I dispatched Rahmet Piadeh to Kabul, with 
letters announcing my victory. 

(At this same station, and this same day, the razor, or 
scissors, were first applied to Humaiun’s beard."* As my 

^ Omt'i this clause, ^ emissaries 

^ About £25,000 sterling. 

® [Shababad is a to-wn in the^Thanesar Tahsil of the Kamal 
district (Panjab), sixteen miles south of Ambala.] 

® [This sentence was apparently written by Babur, and the rest 
of the parenthesis by Humayun, his son,] 
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honoured father mentions in these commentaries the time 
of his first using the razor, in humble emulation of him, 
I have commemorated the same circumstance regarding 
myself. I was then eighteen years of age. Now that I am 
forty-six, I, Muhammed Humaiiln, am transcribing a copy 
of these Memoirs from the copy in his late Majesty’s own 
handwriting.^)^ 

March 12. In this station, on Monday the 28th of the first Jumada, 
the sun entered Aries ; we now began also to receive repeated 
information from Ibrahim’s camp, that he was advancing 
slowly by a kos or two at a time, and halting two or three 
days at each station. I, on my side, likewise moved on to 
meet him, and after the second march from ShahabM, en- 
camped on the banks of the Jumna, ^ opposite to Sirsaweh.^^® 
Babur en- Haider Kuli, a servant of Khwajeh Kalan, was sent out to 
strslweh!^^ procure intelligence. I crossed the Jumna by a ford, and 
went to see Sirsaweh. That same day I took a maajun. At 
Sirsaweh there is a fountain, from which a small stream flows. 
It is rather a pretty place. Terdi Beg IHiaksar praised it 
highly. I said, ‘ Yours be it ’ ; and in consequence of these 
praises, I bestowed it on Terdi Beg Khaksar. Having raised 
an awning ® in a boat, we sometimes sailed about on the 
broad stream of the river, and sometimes entered the creeks 
in the boat.^ 

From this station we held down the river for two marches, 
keeping close along its banks, when Haider Kuli, who had 
been sent out to collect intelligence, returned, bringing 
information that Baud Khan and Hatim Khan had been 

The sentence At the station . . . beard, is given as part of BaMifs 
Journal, and Hum^yun's note consists of the sentence I was then 
eighteen- and the current year is 961 (1653“4). 

^ Omit opposite to Sirsaweh. c couch 

^ I went about sometimes with the aid of the boat and sometimes 
without using it (i, e. hy land). 


^ This note of Humaiun’s must have been made about a. d. 1553,. 
during his residence in Kabul, before his last return to Hindustan, 

® This river the Persians call the Jun. It is always so written in 
the Memoirs. 

^ [Sirsaweh is a small town situated in the district of Saharanpur 
on the route between the latter place and AmbMa, ten miles west- 
north-west of the former.] 
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sent across the river into the Doab with six or seven thou> 
sand ‘‘ horse, and had encamped three or four kos in advance April 1. 
of Ibrahim’s position on the road towards us. On Sunday 
the 18th of the second Juniada, I dispatched against this the enemy, 
column Chin Taimur Sultan,^ Alahdi IChwajeh, Sultan 
Mirza, Adil Sultan, with the whole left wing, commanded 
by Sultan Juneid, Shah Mir Hussain, Kutluk Kadem ; as 
well as part of the centre under Yunis Ali, iAbdallah, 

Ahinedi, and Kitteh Beg, with instructions to advance 
rapidly and fall upon them by surprise. x4bout noon-day 
prayers, they crossed the river near our camp ; and between 
afternoon and evening prayers set out from the opposite April 2. 
bank. Next morning, about the time of early prayers,^ 
they arrived close upon the enemy, who put themselves 
in some kind of order, and marched out to meet them ; but 
our troops no sooner came up, than the enemy fled, and 
were followed in close pursuit, and slaughtered all the 
way to the limits of Ibrahim’s camp. The detachment 
took Hatim Khan, Baud Khan’s eldest brother, and one 
of the generals, with seventy or eighty prisoners, and six 
or eight elephants, all of which they brought in when they 
waited on me. Several ^ of the prisoners were put to death, 
to strike terror into the enemy. 

Marching thence, I arranged the whole army in order of [The vi?n.] 
battle,® with right and left wing and centre, and after 
reviewing it, performed the The custom of the vim 

is, that, the whole army being mounted, the commander 
takes a bow or whip in his hand, and guesses at the number 
of the army, according to a fashion in use, and in conformity 
with wlxich they affirm that the army may be so many.® 

The nmnber that I guessed was greater than the army 
turned out to be. 

3* Omit or seven ^ Most 

® I reviewed the whole army, 

^ I^or and after reviewing it, performed the vtm, read each division 
keeping to its own station. ® Chnzt this sentence, 

^ [The son of Sultan Ahmed, ‘ the younger Khan 

® The farz prayers are repeated when there is light enough to 
distinguish one object from another. 

® [The vim is a march past of troops for purposes of enumeration.], 
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At this station^ I directed^ that, according to the custom 
of Rum,^ the gun-carriages should be connected together 
with twisted bull-hides as with chains. Between every two 
gun-carriages ^ were six or seven W/rds ^ or breast-works. 
The matchlockmen stood behind these guns and tUras, and 
discharged their matchlocks. I halted five or six days in 
this camp, for the purpose of getting this apparatus arranged. 
After every part of it was in order and ready, I called together 
all the Amirs, and men of any experience and knowledge, 
and held a general comicil. It was settled, that as Panipat 
was a considerable® city, it would cover one of our flanks by 
its buildings ^ and houses, while we might fortify our front 
by tUras, or covered defences, and cannon, and that the 
matchlockmen and infantry should be placed in the rear 
of the guns and turas.^ With this resolution we moved, and 
in two marches, on Thursday, the 30th of the last Jumada, 
reached Panipat.^ On our right were the town and suburbs. 
In my front I placed the guns and tUras which had been 

^ Add I ordered all the soldiers to bring up wagons, each according 
to his means. Some seven hundred were in this way collected, 
b Add Ustad Ali Kuli _ ® Add and very populous 

d suburbs 

® while the other flank would rest on the line of wagons and 
palisades behind which the matchlockmen and infantry should be 
posted. 


^ That is, of the Ottomans. 

® [For guns and gun-carriages P, de C. reads throughout wagom.l 
® The meaning assigned to tura, here, and in several other places, 
is merely conjectural, foxmded on Petis de la Croix’s explanation, 
and on the meaning given by Meninski to tur, viz. reticulatus. 
The turas may here have been formed of the branches of trees, 
interwoven like basketwork, so as to form defences ; or they may 
have been covered defences from arrows and missiles, such as we 
have seen used in several sieges. [The tura, according to P. de C., 
was a kind of palisade or mantelet.] 

^ [Panipat, the head-quarters of the Tahsil of the same name in 
the Kamal district (Panjab), is situated on the Belhi-Kalka Railway, 
about fifty miles north-west of the former place. It is a town of 
great antiquity, and was of considerable importance in Muhammedan 
times. Its chief title to fame is that it was the scene of three of 
the most decisive battles of northern India, viz. Babur’s defeat of 
Ibrahim Lodi (1526), Hemu’s defeat by Akbar (1556), and Ahmed 
Shah’s victory over the Mahrattas (1761) 
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prepared. On the left, and in different other points, we 
drew ditches and made defences of the boughs of trees. At 
the distance of every bowshot, a space was left large enough 
for a hundred or a hundred and fifty men to issue forth. 
Many of the troops were in great terror and alarm. Trepida- 
tion and fear are always unbecoming. Whatsoever Almighty 
God has decreed from all eternity, cannot be reversed ; 
though, at the same time,. I cannot greatly blame them ; 
they had some reason ; for they had come two or three 
months’ journey from their own country; we had to engage 
in arms a strange nation, whose language we did not under- 
stand, and who did not understand ours ; 

(JPerman ) — We are all in difficulty, all in distraction. 

Surrounded by a people ; by a strange people. 

The army of the enemy opposed to us was estimated at 
one hundred thousand men ; the elephants of the emperor 
and his officers were said to amount to nearly a thousand. 
He possessed the accumulated treasures of his father and 
grandfather, in current coin, ready for use. It is an usage in 
Hindustan, in situations similar to that in which the enemy 
now were, to expend stmis of money in bringing together 
troops who engage to serve for hire. These men are called 
bedhindL Had he chosen to adopt this plan, he might 
have engaged one or two hundred thousand more troops. 
But God Almighty directed everything for the best. He 
had not the heart to satisfy even his own army ; and would 
not part with any of his treasure. Indeed, how was it 
possible that he should satisfy his troops, when he was 
himself miserly to the last degree, and beyond measure 
avaricious in accumulating pelf ? He was a young man of 
no experience. He was negligent in all his movements ; he 
marched without order ; retired or halted without plan, 
and engaged in battle without foresight. While the troops 
were fortifying their position in Panipat and its vicinity, 
with guns,^ branches of trees, and ditches, Derwish Muham- 
med Sarban said to me, ‘ You have fortified our ground 
in such a way that it is not possible he should ever think 
of coming here.’ I answered, ‘ You judge of him by the Kliaiis 
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and Sultans of the Uzbeks. It is true that, the year in 
which we left Samarkand and came to Hissar, a body of the 
Uzbek Khans and Sultans having collected and united 
together, set out from Derbend^ in order to fall upon us. 
I brought the families and property of all the Moghuls and 
soldiers into the town and suburbs, and closing up all the 
streets, put them in a defensible state. As these Khans 
and Sultans were perfectly versed in the proper times and 
seasons for attacking and retiring, they perceived that we 
were resolved to defend Hissar to the last drop of our blood, 
and had fortified it under that idea ; and seeing no hopes of 
succeeding in their enterprise, fell back by Bundak Che- 
ghanian.3- But you must not judge of our present enemies 
by those who were then opposed to us. They have no? 
ability to discriminate when it is proper to advance and 
when to retreat.’ ^ God brought everything to pass favour- 
ably. It happened as I foretold. During the seven or eight 
days that we remained in Panipat, a very small party of my 
men, advancing close up to their encampment and to their 
vastly superior force, discharged arrows upon them.® They 
did not, however, move, or make any demonstration of 
sallying out. At length, induced by the persuasions of some 
Hindustani Amirs, in my interest, I sent Mahdi Khwajeh, 
Muhammed Sultan Mirza, Adil Sultan, Kliosrou Shah, 
Mir Hussain, Sultan Juneid Birlas, Abdal-aziz, the master 
of horse (Mir akhUr), Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, Kutluk 
Kadem, Wali Khazin, Muhibb Ali Khalifeh, Muhammed 
Bakhshi, Jan Beg, and Karakuzi, with four or five thousand 
men, on a night attack. They did not assemble properly 
in the first instance and as they marched out in confusion, 
did not get on well. The day dawned, yet they continued 
lingering near the enemy’s camp till it was broad daylight, 

a Nundek, near Cheghanian. 

^ They have not learned how to carry out a military operation 
nor to conduct a manoeuvre. 

® Add and brought back some decapitated heads. 

^ Add owing to the darkness 


^ The celebrated pass of Kolugha, or Kohlugheh, in the hills 
between Hissar and Shaher e sabz. [This defence of Hissar by Babur 
occurred in a, d. 1512.] 
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when the enemy, on their side, beat their kettle-drums, got 
ready their elephants, andmarched out upon them. Although 
our people did not effect anything, yet, in spite of the 
multitude of troops that hung upon them in their retreat, 
they returned safe and sound, without the loss of a man. 
Muhammed AM Jeng-Jeng was wounded with an arrow,^ 
and though the w^ound w^as not mortal, yet it disabled liim 
from taking his placed on the dajr of battle. On learning 
what had occurred, I immediately detached Humaiun with 
his division a kos or a kos and a half in advance, to cover 
their retreat, while I myself, remaining with the army, drew 
it out, and got it in readiness for action. The party which 
had marched to surprise the enemy fell in with Humaiun, and 
returned with him. As none of the enemy came near us, 
I drew off the army, and led it back to the camp. In the 
course of the night we had a false alarm ; for nearly ° one 
ghari ^ the call to arms and the uproar continued. Such of the 
troops as had never before witnessed an alarm of the kind, 
were in great confusion and dismay. In a short time, how- 
ever, the alarm subsided. 

By the time of early morning prayers,-when the Mght was 
such that you could distinguish one object from another, 
notice was brought from the advanced patrols that the 
enemy were advancmg, drawn*up in order of battle. We too 
immediately braced on our helmets and our armour, and 
mounted. The right division was led by Humaiun, accom- 
panied by Khwajeh Kalan, Sultan Muhammed Duldai, 
Hindu Beg, Wali Khazin, and Pir Kuli Sfstani ; the left 
division was commanded by, Muhammed Sultan Mirza, 
Mahdi Khwajeh, Adil Sultan, Shah Mir Hussain, Sultan 
Juneid Birlas, Kutluk Kadem, Jan Beg, Muhammed Bakhshi, 
Shah Hussain Bargi, and Moghul Ghanchi. The right of 
the centre was commanded by Chin Taimur Sultan,® Muham- 
medi Gokultash, Shah Mansur Birlas, Yunis Ali, Derwish 
Muhammed Sarban, and Abdallah Kitabdar ; the left of the 

^ Add in the foot, ^ playing an active part 

® more than 

d Add on Friday the 8th of the month of Rajab, 

® Add Sultan Selim Miiza, 


The enemy 
attaclcs 
Babur, 
April 21. 


A gJmfi is twenty-f onr minutes. 
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centre by Khalifeli, Khwajeh Mir Mlran, Ahmedi Perwanchi, 
Terdi Beg, Kuch Beg, Muhibb Ali Khalifeh, and Mirza Beg 
Terldian. The advance was led by Khosrou Gokultash 
and Muhammed Ali Jeng- Jeng.^ Abdal-aziz, master of horse, 
had the command of the reserve.^ On the flank of the right 
division I stationed Wali Kizil, Malik Kasim, Baba Kashkeh, 
with their Moghuls, to act as a tulughmeh (or flanking party). 
On the extremity of the left division were stationed Kara- 
Kuzi, Abul Muhammed Nezehbaz, Sheikh Ali, Sheikh 
Jemal Barln, Mahdi, Tengri Kuli Moghul, to form the 
tulughmeh (or flankers), with instructions, that ^ as soon as 
the enemy approached sufficiently near, they should take 
a circuit and come round upon their rear.^^ 

When the enemy first came in sight, they seemed to bend 
their force most against the right division. I therefore 
detached Abdal-aziz, who was stationed with the reserve, to 
reinforce the right. Sultan Ibrahim’s army, from the time it 
first appeared in sight, never made a halt, but advanced right 
upon us, at a quick pace. When they came closer, on getting 
a view of my troops, and finding them drawn up in the order 
and with the defences that have been mentioned, they were 
brought up and stood for a while, as if considering, ‘ Shall we 
halt or not ? Shall we advance or not ? ’ They could not halt, 
and they were unable to advance with the same speed as before. 
I sent orders to the troops stationed as flankers on the extremes 
of the right and left divisions, to wheel round the enemy’s 
flank with all possible speed, and instantly to attack thenx 
in the rear ; ® the right and left divisions were also ordered 
to charge the enemy A The flankers accordingly wheeled on 
the rear of the enemy, and began to make discharges of 
ai'rows on them. Mahdi Khwajeh came up before the rest of 
the left wing.® A body of men with one elephant advanced 

These two corps had orders that 
^ Add on the right and left. 

® Add with showers of arrows, and press them vigorously ; 

while the right and left wings should advance and charge the 
enemy in front. 

® Add and was the first to engage. 


^ [This ojQ&cer took a prominent part in the battle in spite of his 
wound-l ** TerekK 
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to meet him. My troops gave them some sharp discharges 
of arrows, and the enexiiy’s division was at last driven back. 
I dispatched from the main body Alimedi Perwanchi, 
Terdi Beg, Kuch Beg, and Muhibb Ali Khalifeh, to the 
assistance of the left division. The battle was likewise 
obstinate on the right. I ordered Muliammedi Gokultash, 
Shah Mansur Birlas, Yimis Ali, and Abdallah, to advance in 
front of the centre and engage. Ustad Ali Kuli also dis- 
charged his guns ^ many times in front of the line ^ to good 
purpose. Mustafa, the cannoneer, on the left of the centre, 
managed iiis artillery with great effect. The right and left 
divisions, the centre and flankers having surrounded the 
enemy and taken them in rear, were now engaged in hot 
conflict, and busy pouring in discharges of arrows on them. 
They made one or two very poor charges on our right and left 
divisions. My troops, making use of their bows, plied them with 
arrows, and drove them in upon their centre. The troops on 
the right and left of their centre, being huddled together 
in one place, such confusion ensued, that the enemy, wdiile 
totally unable to advance, found also no road by which 
they could flee. The sun had mounted spear-high when the 
onset of battle began, and the combat lasted till mid-day, 
when the enemy were completely broken and routed, and 
my friends %actorious and exulting. By the grace and 
mercy of Almighty God, this arduous imdertaking was 
rendered easy for me, and this mighty army, in the space 
of half a day, laid in the dust. Five or six thousand men 
were discovered lying slain, in one spot, near Ibrahim. 
We reckoned that the number lying slain,^ in different parts 
of this field of battle, amounted to fifteen or sixteen thou- 
sand men. On reaching Agra, we foimd, from the accounts 
of the natives of Hindustan, that forty or fifty thousand men 
had fallen in tliis field. After routing the enemy', we con- 
tinued the pursuit, slaughtering,® and making them prisoners, 
cente ^ Add besides these, ® completing their defeat, 

^ Feringiha. — The size of these artillery at the time in question 
is very uncertain. The word is now used in the Dekkan for a swivel. 
In common usage, zarh-zam^ at the present day, is a small species 
of swivel. Both words, in the time of Babur, appear to have been 
used for field cannon. 


But is 
completely 
defeated. ' 
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Ibrahim 
found 
among the 
slain. 


Babur 
sends a de- 
lacbinenfc 
to occupy 
Agra and 
Delhi, 


April 22. 


April 23 
and 24. 
Visits the 
mausoleum 
of Nizam 
Aulia. 


Those who were ahead, began to bring in the Amirs and 
Afghans as prisoners.^ They brought in a very great number 
of elephants with their drivers, and offered them to me as 
peshkesli* Having pursued the enemy to some distance, 
and supposing that Ibrahim had escaped from the battle, 
I appointed Kismai Mirza, Baba Chihreh, and Bujkeh, with 
a party of my immediate adherents, to follow him in close 
pursuit down as far as Agra.^ Having passed through the 
middle of Ibrahim’s camp, and visited his pavUion and 
accommodations, we encamped on the banks of the Siah-abA 

It was now afternoon prayers when Tahir Taberi, the 
younger brother of Khalifeli, having found Ibrahim lying- 
dead amidst a number of slain, cut off his head, and brought 
it in. 

That very day I directed Humaiuu Mirza, Khwajeh Kalan, 
Muhaminedi, Shah Mansur Birlas, Yunis Ali, Abdallah, and 
Wall Khazin, to set out without baggage or encumbrances 
and proceed with all possible expedition to occupy Agra, 
and take possession of the treasuries. I at the same time 
ordered Mahdi Khwajeh, Muhammed Sultan Mirza, Adil 
Sultan, Sultan Juneid Birlas, and Ktitluk Kadem, to leave 
their baggage behind, to push on by forced marches, to enter 
the Fort of Delhi, and seize the treasuries. 

Next morning we marched, and having proceeded about 
a kos, halted on the banks of the Jumna in order to refresh 
our horses. 

After other two marches, on Tuesday I visited the mauso- 
leum of Nizam Aulia,'^ and at the end of the third inarch 

® Soldiers arrived fi-om all sides with prisoners, both Afghans 
and others, that they had captured in the midst of the fight. 

^ Add and make him prisoner, 
the tents that surrounded it [the pavilion] 

^ Black river [i. e. stagnant water], 

® [The Dargah or shrine of Sheikh Nizam ud din Aulia, situated 
three miles south-west of Delhi, is one of the principal places of 
Muhammedan reverence in India. The saint, who was a disciple 
of the celebrated Farid ud din Shakarganj of Pakpattan, was born 
at Budaon in 1236, settled at Delhi during the reign of the Emperor 
Balban, and died there in 1324. The tomb has been so often restored 
by pious donors that little of the ancient structure remains. The 
adjacent Jama’at Khanah, or Khizri Mosque, is a fine specimen of 
the earlier ornate so-called Pathan style.] 
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encamped near^ Delhi, on the banks of the Jumna. That 
same night, being Wednesday, I circumambulated the tomb 
of Khwajeh Kutb ed dTn,^ and visited ^ the tomb and palaces 

^ exactly opposite 

On the evening of the same day I went to see the fort, and 
spent the night there. The next morning, being Wednesday, after 
making a pilgrimage to the shrine of Khwaja Kutb ud dfn, I visited 

^ [The shrine of IChwaja Kutb ud din Bakhtiyar Kald is situated 
near the village of Mihrauli about eleven miles from Delhi, and 
a mile south-west of the Kutub Minar. This saint was born at Ush 
in Ferghana, and, coming to Delhi with the earliest Muhammadan 
conquerors, died there in 1235 in the reign of Sultan Altamsli. 
The saint’s tomb consists of a plain earthen moimd surrounded 
by a low marble railing, and is covered by a canopy erected 
on four marble columns. To the west of Mihrauli is the Hauz i 
shamsi, or Sun Tank, which had once a pavilion in the middle of it. 
This was built by Sultan Altamsh (1210”36), and repaired by 
Sultan Firoz Shah (1351-88). It must once have been a fine reser- 
voir, but contains little water now. The so-called Royal Tank is 
the Hauz i khas, or Hauz i alai, which is situated near Firoz Shah’s 
tomb on the right of the Delhi-Gurgaon road. It is distant about 
nine miles south of Delhi, and two to the north-west of the Kutub 
Minar. Like the Sun Tank it had a pavilion in its midst, but con- 
tains no water at present. It is said to have been built by Sultan 
Ala ud din in 1293. The ruined tomb of Sultan Ghyas ud din Balban 
(1266-87) is one of the numerous buildings that surround the Kutub 
Minar, and is situated near the Jamali Mosque. It was a large 
square building with a spacious room on each side, which was 
probably the Dar al aman (Haven of Refuge), or College, established 
by the king. This latter building, which was restored by Firoz 
Shah, may be the palace alluded to by Babur. The tomb of Ala 
ud din (1296-1315) was in the ^centre of the three ruined rooms 
behind the great screen of arches*of the Kutub Mosque. The rooms 
at either end were probably sepulchral chambers, whUe those in 
the wings to the front of it formed part of a college attached to the 
tomb, wliioh may be the palace referred to above. The Kutub 
Minar or minaret (wliich is probably referred to here, as the Alai 
Minar was left unfinished), one of the glories of Indian areliitecture, 
was begun by Kutub ud din Aibek (1206-10), and was primarily 
intended to serve as a minaret to his mosque. The lower storey 
contains the name of Kutub ud din, the next two that of his 
master Muhammed Ghori (1193-1206), the fourth that of Sultan 
Altamsh, and the fifth has an inscription relating to its restora- 
tion by Firoz Shah, who entirely rebuilt the two uppermost 
storeys in 1368. The present height of the minar is 238 feet. The 
three lower storeys are of red sandstone, while the two upper ones 
are faced with white marble. It is formed in three divisions separated 
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of Sultan Ghias ed dm Balban, of Sultan Ala ed din Khilji, 
and his minaret, the Shams tank, the royal tank, the tombs 
and gardens of Sultan Bahlol and Sultan Sikander ; after 
which I returned into the camp, and went on board of a 
boat, where we drank arak. I bestowed the office of Shikdar 
(or military collector) of Delhi on Wali Kizil ; I made Dost 
the Diwan of Delhi, and directed the different treasuries to 
be sealed and given into their charge. 

April 26, On Thursday we moved thence, and halted hard by ^ 
Tughlakabad,! on the banks of the Jumna. 

April 27. On Friday we continued to halt in the same station. 

Moulana Mahmud, SheikliZein, and some others, went into 
Delhi, to Friday prayers, read the khutbeh in my name, 
distributed some money among the fakirs and beggars, and 
then returned back. 

April 28. On Saturday we marched from our ground, and proceeded, 
march after march, upon Agra. I went and saw Tughla- 
kabad ^ ; after which I rejoined the camp. 

^ opposite 

^ I turned aside from my route to visit Tughlakabad ; 

from each other by projecting galleries, each division being fluted 
and ornamented with bands of Arabic inscriptions. Fergusson 
says that ‘ it is the most beautiful example of its class known any- 
where, its only rival being the Campanile at Florence ’. The Kutub 
Minar is eleven miles south of Delhi. The tomb of Sultan Bahlol 
Lodi (died 1488) is of unusual shape, having five domes over it, and the 
details of the sandstone decoration are entirely Hindu in character. 
It is situated about two miles to the north-west of the Kutub 
Minar close to the shrine of Chiraghi Delhi, the attendants of which 
now live in the tomb. The mausoleum of Sultan Sikandar Lodi 
(died 1517) lies about five miles from Delhi to the left of the Qurgaon 
road and a short distance to the north-east of the village of Khairpur. 
It is a fine building with Hindu details in its decoration. See 
Fanshawe’s Delhi Past avd Present.'] 

1 {The Fort of Tughlakabad lies five miles due east of the Kutub 
Minar. The city and fort were built by Sultan Ghyas ud din 
Tughlak in 1321-3. It was soon deserted, probably on account of 
its bad water-supply and insalubrious climate, and the curse of the 
saint (Nizam Aulia), with the building of whose tank the king had 
interfered, was fulMed to the letter ( Ya base gujar ya mhe ujar). 
The fort stands on a rocky height, and the circuit of the walls is 
about four miles. The tomb of Tughlak Shah (died 1325) is inside 
the citadel, and used to stand in the midst of a lake which has now 
disappeared. — Fanshawe’s Delhi Past and Present] 
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On Friday, the 22nd of Rajeb, I halted in the suburbs Arrives at 
of Agra, at the palace of Suleiman Fermuli. As this position 
was very far from the fort, I next morning moved and took ^ * 
up my quarters at the palace of Jalal Klian Jighat. The 
people of the fort had put off Hiimaiun, who arrived before 
me, with excuses ; and he, on his part, considering that they 
were under no control, and wishing to prevent their plunder- 
ing the treasure, had taken a position to shut up the issues 
from the place 

Bikermajlt, a Hindu, who was Raja of Gwaliar, had 
governed that country" for upwaMs of a hundred yearsJ^i 
Sikander had remained several years in Agra, employed 
in an attempt to take Gwaliar, Afterwards, in the reign of 
IbrahTm, Azim Hiimaiun Sarwani invested it for some time, 
made several attacks, and at length succeeded in gaining 
it by treaty, Shamsabad ^ being given as an indemnification . 

In the battle in which Ibrahim was defeated, Bikermajlt 
was sent to hell.^ Bikermajit’s family, and the heads of his 
clan,^ were at this moment in Agra. When Humaiun 
arrived, Bikermajlt" s people attempted to escape, but were 
taken by the parties which Humaiun had placed upon the 
watch, and put in custody. Humaiun did not permit them 
to be plundered. Of their own free will they presented to 
Humaiun a peshkesh, consisting of a quantity of jewels and 
precious stones. Among these was one famous diamond, 
which had been acquired by Sultan Ala ed din.^ It is so valu- 
able, that a judge of diamonds valued it at half of the daily 
^ Add till I arrived. 

^ Bikramajit, a Hindu, was Raja of Gwaliar, a country which he 
had inherited horn his ancestors, who had ruled it for upwards of 
a hundred years. 

c members of his family, 

^ [According to Sir A Cunningham, Vikramaditya, a Tomar 
Prince, succeeded his father, Man Singh, as ruler of Gwaliar in 
1516. In 1518 Gwaliar was captured by Ibrahim Lodi.] 

2 [Shamsabad is a town in the Parrukhabad district of the United 
Provinces, eighteen miles north-west of Parrukhabad town. It 
took its name from Shams ud din Altamsh, who expelled the Rahtors 
and refounded the town in 1228.] 

® The charitable mode in which a good Musulman signifies the 
death of an infideL 

* [Ala ud din Khilji (1296-1316).] 
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expense^ of the whole world. It is about eight wishkals,^ 
On my arrival, Humaiun presented it to me as a peshkesh, 
and I gave it back to him as a present. 

Among the officers of superior importance in the fort were 
Malik Dad Kerani, Malik Surdek, and Firoz Khan Miswani^ 
who, having been convicted of some frauds, were ordered 
for punishment.^ When Malik Dad Kerani was carried 
out, much intercession was made for him. Backwards and 
forwards, the matter was not settled for four or five days, 
when, according to the desire of his intercessors, I pardoned 
him, and even conferred on him some marks of favour ; 

I also permitted all his adherents to retain their property.*' 

A perganna of the value of seven laks ^ was bestowed on . 
Ibrahim’s mother. Pergannas were also given to each of 
her Amirs. She was conducted with all her effects to 
a palace ^ which was assigned for her residence, about a kos 
below Agrd.. 

On Thursday, the 28th of Rajeb, about the hour of after- 
noon prayers, I entered Agra, and took up my residence at 
Sultan Ibrahim’s palace. From the time when I conquered 
the country of Kabul, which was in the year 910, till the 
present time, I had always been bent on subduing Hindu- 
stan, Sometimes, however, from the misconduct ® of my 
Amirs and their dislike of the plan, sometimes from the 
cabals and opposition of my brothers, I was prevented from 
prosecuting any expedition into that country, and its pro- 
vinces escaped being overrun. At length these obstacles 
were removed. There was now no one left, great or small, 
noble or private man, who could dare to utter a word in 
opposition to the enterprise. In the year 925 I collected 
an army, and having taken the fort of Bajour by storm in 

^ a day’s expenses ^ were condemned to death. 

c several persons interceded for him. 

I not only pardoned him, but also accorded full and entire 
immunity to all his adherents, 

® An estate camping ground ® pusillanimity 

^ Or 320 mtis. [This diamond is by some authorities supposed 
to be the celebrated Koh i nur. A raii is a weight equal to eight 
barley corns, the seed of the Ahrus precaiorius, weighing about 1 *825 
of a Troy grain.] 

2 Probably of dams, or about £1,750. 
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two or three gharis, put all the garrison to the sword. I next 
advanced into Behreh, where I prevented all marauding 
and plunder, imposed a contribution on the inhabitants,® 
and having levied it to the amount of four hundred thousand 
shahrokhis in money and goods, divided the proceeds among 
the troops who were in my service, and returned back to 
Kabul. From that time till the year 932, 1 attached myself [1525.1 
in a peculiar degree to the affairs of Hindustan, and in the 
space of these seven or eight years entered it five times at 
the head of an army,^ The fifth time, the Most High God, 
of his grace and mercy, cast down and defeated an enemy 
so mighty as Sultan Ibrahim, and made me the master and 
conqueror of the powerful empire of Hindustan. From the Reflections 
time of the blessed Prophet (on whom and on his family be congest of 
peace and salvation !) down to the present time, three Hindustan, 
foreign kings had subdued the country, and acquired the 
sovereignty of Hindustan. One of these was Sultan 
Mahmud Ghazi,^ whose family long continued to fill the 
throne of that country. The second was Sultan Shaha- 
beddln Ghuri,® and for many years his slaves and depen- 
dants swayed the sceptre of these realms. I am the third. 

But my achievement is not to be put on the same level with 
theurs ; for Sultan Mahmud, at the time when he conquered 
Hindustan, occupied the throne of Khorasan, and had 
absolute power and dominion over the Sultans of Khwarizm 
and the surrounding chiefs.^ The King of Samarkand, too, 
was subject to him. If his army did not amount to two 
hundred thousand, yet grant that it was only one hundred 
® Add in rettim for the immunity of their property from pillage, 

^ and Transoxiana. 

^ [The dates of the first, third, fourth, and fifth of these invasions 
are well authenticated (1519, 1520, 1524, and 1526), but that of 
the second is doubtful. (See IJ. B., p. 417 wofc.)] 

2 [The celebrated Sultan of Ghazni (a. d, 997-1030), who made 
no less than seventeen incursions into India, though the Panjab 
Province was the only permanent possession„ which he acquired in 
India, and which was held by his descendants till a. b. 1187.] 

® [Shahab ud din, or, as he is sometimes called, Muhammed Ghori, 
was the younger brother of Ghyas ud din, the King of Ghor and 
Ghazni (a. d. 1157-1203). After a succession of campjugns (a. n, 

1178-1203) he accomplished the**eduction of Upper India, and died 
by the hand of an assassin in a. x>. 1206.] 

TX 
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thousand,^ and it is plain that the comparison between the 
two conquests must cease Moreover, his enemies were 
Rajas. All Hindustan was not at that period subject to 
a single Emperor : every Raja set up for a monarch on his 
own account, in his own petty territories. Again, though 
Sultan Shahabeddin Ghuri did not himself enjoy the sove- 
reignty of Khorasan, yet his elder brother, Sultan Ghia- 
seddln Ghuri, held it. In the Tabahdt^e’-Ndsiri'^ it is said, 
that on one occasion he marched into Hindustan with one 
hundred and twenty thousand cataphract ^ horse. His 
enemies, too, were Rais and Rajas ; a single monarch did 
not govern the whole of Hindustan. When I marched into 
Behreh, we might amount to one thousand five hundred, or 
two thousand men at the utmost. When I invaded the 
country for the fifth time, overthrew Sultan Ibrahim, and 
subdued the empire of Hindustan, I had a larger army than 
I had ever before brought into it. My servants, the mer- 
chants and their servants, and the followers of all descrip- 
tions that were in the camp along with me, were numbered, 
and amoimted to twelve thousand men. The kingdoms 
that depended on me were Badakhshan, Himduz, Kabul, 
and Kandahar ; but these countries did not furnish me with 
assistance equal to their resources ; and, indeed, some of 
them, from their vicinity to the enemy, were so circum- 
stanced, that, far from affording me assistance, I was 
obliged to send them extensive supplies from my other 
territories* Besides this, all Maweralnaher was occupied by 
the Khans and Sultans of the Uzbeks, whose armies were 
calculated to amount to about a hundred thousand men, 
and who were my ancient foes. Finally, the whole empire 
of Hindustan, from Behreh to Behar, was in the hands of 
the Afghans.® Their prince, Sultan Ibrahim, from the 

* it could not have been less than a hundred thousand 
Omit this clatcse. 


^ [This work is an excellent history of the Musulman world down 
to the time of Sultan N'asir ud <fin Mahmud, King of Delhi, to whom 
it was dedicated. Itwas written in a. n. 1262 by Minhaj us Siraj 
Jurjani, a native of Georgia.] 

* £i, e. barbed.] 

* [The Afghan Empire in a. d. 1626 nominally included the 
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resources of his kingdom, could bring into the field an army 
of five hundred thousand men. At that time^ some of the 
Amirs to the east were in a state of rebellion. His army on 
foot was computed to be a hundred thousand strong ; his 
own elephants, with those of his Amirs, were reckoned at 
nearly a thousand. Yet, under such circumstances, and in 
spite of this power, placing my trust in God, and leaving 
behind me my old and inveterate enemy the Uzbeks, who 
had an army of a hundred thousand men, I advanced to 
meet so powerful a prince as Sultan Ibrahim, the lord of 
numerous armies, and emperor of extensive territories. In 
consideration of my confidence in Divine aid, the Most High 
God did not suffer the distress and hardships that I had 
undergone to be thrown away, but defeated my formidable 
enemy, and made me the conqueror of the noble ^ country 
of Hindustan. This success I do not ascribe to my own 
strength, nor did this good fortune flow from my own 
efforts, but from the fountain of the favour and mercy of 
God. 

The empire of Hindustan is extensive, populous, and rich. Description 
On the east, the south, and even the west, it is bounded by 
the Great Ocean.® On the north,^ it has Kabul, Ghazni, 
and Kandahar. The capital of all Hindustan is Delhi. 

From the time of Sultan Shahabeddin Ghuri to the end of 

Sultan Firoz Shah’s time,^ the greac part of Hindustan 

was in the possession of the Emperors of Delhi. At the 

period when I conquered that country, five Musu lm an Kings Musulman 

and two Pagans exercised royal authority. Although there 

were many small and inconsiderable Rais and Rajas in 

the hills and woody country, yet these were the chief and 

the only ones of importance. One of these powers was the Kingdom 

of the 

^ Although. ^ vast Afghans or 

® AM on the north it is bounded by a range of mountains of Delhi; 
which is connected with those of the Hindu-kush, Kaferistan, and 
Kashmir. 

^ On the north-west 


Panjab, the Delhi Province, Jaunpur, Bundelkhand, and Behar, 
but, owing to the revolts of many of Ibrahim Lodi's feudatori^, 
his hold over a large portion of it was very insecure.] 

^ [i. e. from 1206 to 1388.] 
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Afghans, whose government included the capital, and 
extended from Behreh to Behar. Jaunpiir, before it fell 
into the power of the Afghans, was held by Sultan Hussain 
Sharki. This dynasty they called the Purbi ^ (or eastern). 
Their forefathers had been cup-bearers to Sultan Firoz Shah 
and that race of Sultans. After Sultan Firoz Shah’s death, 
they gained possession of the kingdom of Jaunpur.^ Delhi 
was at that period in the hands of Sultan Ala ed din,® whose 
family were Syeds. When Taimur Beg invaded Hindustan, 
before leaving the country, he had bestowed the government 
of Delhi on their ancestors. Sultan Bahlol Lodi ^ Afghan 
and his son Sultan Sikander,® afterwards seized the throne 
of Delhi, as well as that of Jaimpur, and reduced both king- 
doms under one government. 

The second prince was Sultan Muhammed Muzaffer, in 
Gujerat.® He had departed this life a few days before 
Sultan Ibrahim’s defeat. He was a prince well skilled in 
learning,® and fond of reading the Hadis (or traditions) . He 
was constantly employed in writing the Koran. They call 
this race Tank. Their ancestors were cup-bearers to the 

® religious law. 


^ Purbi, in Hindustani, has the same meaning with Sharki in 
Arabic or Persian, i. e. Eastern. 

® [In 1394 Khwaja Jehan was appointed Ms viceroy in Jaunpur 
by.MahmM TugMak. In 1398, consequent on the troubles that 
followed the invasion of Timur, Khwaja Jehan’s adopted son, 
Mubank Shah, declared his independence. He was followed by 
four successors, viz. Ibrahim, Mahmud, Muhammed, and Hosain. 
Bahlol Lodi drove Hosain from the throne in a. d. 1476 and annexed 
his kingdom. Bahlol Lodi’s successor, Sikander Lodi, completed 
the reduction of the Jaunpur dominions, including Behar.] 

® [Khizr Khan, the first of the Sayyid dynasty, who had been 
placed in charge of DelM by Timur, died in a. d. 1421. He was 
succeeded by three members of Ms family, the last of whom, Ala ud 
din, abdicated in a. d. 1451, and retired to Budaon, which he was 
permitted to rule in peace in virtue of a friendly agreement with 
BaMol LodL] * [1421-89.] ® [1489-1517.] 

® [Muzaffar Shah I, appointed Governor of Gujerat by Firoz 
Shah Tughlak, declared his independence probably about the time 
of Timur’s invasion of India in a. d. 1398. Muzaffar Shah II, who 
is referred to in the text, died in a. n. 1526 after a reign of fourteen 
years. His most noteworthy exploit ' was the restoi^tion of 
Mahmud II to the throne of Malwa.] 
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Sultan Firoz that has been mentioned;, and his family. 
After the death of Firoz Shah they took possession of the 
throne of Gujerat. 

The third kingdom is that of the Bahmanis in the Dekhan, 
but at the present time the Sultans of the Dekhan have no 
authority or power left.^ All the different districts of their 
kingdom have been seized by their most powerful nobles ; 
and, when the prince needs anything, he is obliged to ask 
it of his own Amirs. 

The fourth King was Sultan Mahmud, who reigned in the 
country of Malwa, which they likewise call Mandu. This 
dynasty was called the Khilji. Rana Sanka, a pagan, had 
defeated them and occupied a number of their provinces. 
This dynasty also had become weak. Their ancestors, too, 
had been originally brought forward and patronized by 
Sultan Firoz Shah, after whose demise they occupied the 
kingdom of Malwa.^ 

The fifth prince was Nasret Shah® in the kingdom of 
Bengal. His father had been King of Bengal, and was 
a Syed of the name of Sultan Ala ed din. He had attained 
this throne by hereditary succession. It is a singular 

^ [The Bahmani dynasty was founded by an Afghan called Hasan 
(sumamed Gango Bahmani), in the reign of Muhammed bin Tughlak 
(a. d. 1347). From a. n. 1374 to 1482 the Bahmani kingdom 
was a flourishing state, which included the Hyderabad dominions, 
the Northern Sirkars, and a large part of the Bombay Presidency. 
In 1482 the kingdom split up, and the four later rulers were kings 
only in name. The last member of the dynasty was Kalim, who 
died in a. n. 1026.] 

® [The governor of Malwa, Dilawar Khan Ghori, declared his 
independence during the troublous period that followed Timur’s 
invasion. He was flowed by sis successors, the last of whom was 
Mahmud II referred to above. This king, whose reign was long 
and troublous (a. d. 1512-31), was eventually defeated, and captured 
by Bahadur Shah, when his kingdom was absorbed in Gujerat 
(A. n. 1631).] 

* [Bengal, a ftuasi'-hidependent fief of the Delhi suzerain since its 
conquest in a. d, 1193, declared its full independence under Hyas 
Shah in the wgn of Muhammed bin Tughlak, and was formally 
recognized as such by Firoz Shah in a. j>. 1355. The greatest of 
its long line kings was Ala ud din Hosam Shah, who was succeeded 
by his son Nasir ud din Nasrat Shah (1618-32). It was against this 
Nasrat that Babur fought his third great battle Gogra in 1529, 
which secured for him the sovereignty ol Behan] 
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custom in Bengal, that there is little of hereditary descent in 
succession to the sovereignty. There is a throne allotted 
for the King ; there is, in like manner, a seat or station 
assigned for each of the Amirs, Wazirs, and Mansabdars> 
It is that throne and these stations alone which engage the 
reverence of the people of Bengal. A set of dependants, 
servants, and attendants are annexed to each of these 
situations. When the King wishes to dismiss or appoint 
any person, whosoever is placed in the seat of the one 
dismissed, is immediately attended and obeyed by the whole 
establishment of dependants, servants, and retainers 
annexed to the seat which he occupies. Nay, this rule 
obtains even as to the royal throne itself. Whoever kills 
the King and succeeds in placing himself on that throne, 
is immediately acknowledged as King ; ^ all the Amirs, 
Wazirs, soldiers, and peasants, instantly obey and submit to 
him, and consider him as being as much their sovereign 
as they did their former prince, and obey his orders 
implicitly. The people of Bengal say, ^ We are faithful to 
the throne — ^whoever fills the throne, we are obedient 
and true to it As, for instance, before the accession of 
Nasrat Shah’s father, an Abyssinian having killed the 
reigning King mounted the throne, and governed the king- 
dom for some time.® Sultan Ala ed din killed the Abyssinian, 

^ [The Mansabdars were a sort of official aristocracy, who had 
to bring a fixed quota of men-at-arms, horses, and elephants into the 
field, and were rated according to the number they supplied, as 
Mansabdars of 10, 20, 100, 1,000, &c.] 

^ Strange as this custom may seem, a similar one prevailed, 
down to a very late period, in Malabar. There was a jubilee, eveiy 
twelve years, in the Zamorin’s country, and a,n^ one who succeeded 
in forcing his way through the Zamorin’s guards and slew him, 
reigned in his stead. ^ A jubilee is proclaimed throughout his 
dominions at the end of twelve years, and a tent is pitched for him 
in a spacious plain, and a great feast is celebrated for ten or twelve 
days with mirth and jollity, guns firing night and day, so, at the 
end of the feast, any four of the guests that have a mind to gain 
a crown by a desperate action, in fighting their way through 30,000 
or 40,000 of his guards, and kill the Zamorin in his tent, he that kills 
him, succeeds in his empire.’ See Hamilton’s New Account of ifhe 
JSust Indies^ vol. i, p. 309. The attempt was made in 1695, and again 
a very few years ago, but without success. 

® [This was ShamsuddinMuzaffar, who reigned three years (1494-7).] 
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ascended the throne, and was acknowledged as King. After 
Sultan Ala ed din’s death, the kingdom devolved by succes- 
sion to his son, who now reigned. There is another usage in 
Bengal ; it is reckoned disgraceful and mean for any king to 
spend or diminish the treasures of his predecessors. It is 
reckoned necessary for every king, on mounting the throne, 
to collect a new treasure for himself. To collect a treasure 
is, by these people, deemed a great glory and ground of 
distinction. There is another custom, that pergannas 
have been assigned from ancient times to defray the ex- 
penses of each department, the treasury, the stable, and all 
the royal establishments ; no expenses are paid in any other 
maimer.^ 

The five kings who have been mentioned are great princes, 
and are all Musulmans, and possessed of formidable armies.^ 

The most powerful of the pagan princes, in point of territory Hindu 
and army, is the Raja of Bijnager.^ Another is the Rana princes- 
Sanka,^ who has attained his present high eminence, only 

^ the revenues of -which must never he expended for any other 
purpose. 

^ AM and ruling over vast territories. 

1 [The Hindu kingdom of Vijyanagar was founded shortly after 
the destruction of the Hoysala power by Muhammed bin Tughlak 
in A. n. 1327. The work of BaUa, the founder, was carried on hy 
his brother Harihara (a. d. 1339-76), in whose reign the kingdom 
developed rapidly. The most notable of the Rajas was Krishna 
Beva (a. b. 1509-29), who overcame the armies of Orissa, Golkonda, 
and BIjapur. The later history of the dynasty was nothing but a 
record of continual wars with the Bahmani kiagdom, and the five 
Deccan states into which it finally split up. The vast city of Vijya- 
nagar is now represented by the extensive ruins at Hampi nelar 
Bellary (Madras). In 1443, when Vijyanagar was visited by Abdur 
Razzak, the Persian ambassador, it was said to be one of the most 
magnificent cities in Asia.] 

® [The Rana of Mewar, who belongs to the clan of Sisodia Rajputs, 
is the premier prince of Rajputana, and is reputed to be able to 
trace his pedigree to Keneksen, who was the first of his race to 
establish a kingdom in Rajputana (a. b. 145). Rana Hanfir Singh, 
who recovered GMtor in a. b, 1316 from Ala ud dm Khilji, re-estab- 
lished the Rajput dominion over all Mewar. After the separation 
of Malwa from the Delhi Empire, the Kings of Malwa, and the Ranas 
of Mewar were engaged in frequent hostilities. Shortly befture 
Babur’s invasion Mahmud II of Malwa had been defeated and 
taken prisoner by Rana Sanga (a. b. 1519).] 
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in these later times, by his own valour and his sword. His 
original principality was Chitur.^ During the confusions 
that prevailed among princes of the kingdom of Mandu, he 
seized a number of provinces which had depended on Mandu, 
such as Rantambhor,2 Sarangpur, Bhllsa, and Chanderi. In 
A. D. 1528. the year 934, by the divine favour, in the space of a few 
hours, I took by storm Chanderi, which was commanded by 
Medini Rao,® one of the highest and most distinguished of 

^ [The famous rock fortress of Chitor was the old capital of Mewar, 
and is said to have been occupied by the Mewar Rana Bappa in 
the eighth century a. d. It is situated seventy miles north-east of 
the present capital of Udaipur. It is famous for its three sieges : 
by Ala ud din Khilji in 1303, Bahadur Shah of Gujerat in 1534, and 
Akbar in 1567-8. The fort is full of interesting ruins, the most 
striking of which are the Kirthistambh, or Pillar of Pame, said to 
have been erected in a. d. 896 by Rana AUuji, and the Jayastambh, 
or Pillar of Victory, built to celebrate Rana Kumbhos’s victory 
over Mahmud I, King of Malwa, in 1439.] 

* [Rantambhor is a famous fortress in the south-east corner 
of the State of Jaipur, situated on an isolated rock 1,578 feet high, 
Altamsh took it in 1226, and in 1301 it was captured by Ala ud din. 
It was lost to the Delhi Empire during the troubles that followed 
Timur’s invasion of India (1398), and in 1516 it is mentioned as 
belonging to Malwa. Rana Sanga captured it shortly after, but 
it was made over to Babur in 1528. Sarangpur is a town m the 
State of Dewas situated on the east bank of the Kali Sind. The 
town, as it now stands, dates no ^earlier than the days of the kings 
of MAlwa (fifteenth century), to whom it originally belonged. It 
was at one time a large and flomfishing place, as is attested by its 
extensive ruins. In 1526 it was wrested from Mahmud 11 by Rana 
Sanga of Mewar. Bhilsa is a town on the east bank of the Betwa in 
the Gwaliar state. It was originally the capital of eastern Malwa. 
It was sacked by Altamsh in 1235, and succumbed to Ala ud din 
in 1290/ In its neighbourhood are numerous interesting Buddhist 
remains, the most important being the Sanchi Topes. Chanderi, 
a town in the Gwaliar state, is situated in a bay of sandstone hilla 
approached by narrow passes. It was captured by Ghyas ud din 
]^lban in 1251,. and in 1438 fell to Mahmud I of Malwa. In 1520 
it was seized by Rana Sanga, who made it over to Medni Rai, the 
revolted minister of Mahmud 11 of Malwa, from whom Babur cap- 
tured it after a desperate resistance in 1528.] 

® [Medni Rai was for a long time the all-powerful Hindu minister 
of Mahmud II of Malwa. Alarmed at his growing infiuence, Mahmud 
escaped to Gujerat and sought the aid of Muzafltar Shah II, who, 
after a desperate struggle with Medni Rai and his Rajputs, captured 
Mandu and restored Mahmud to his throne. After this Medni Rai 
retired to Chanderi, which Rana Sanga had made over to Him 
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Rana Sanka’s officers, put all the pagans to the sword, and 
from the mansion of hostility wliich it had long been con- 
verted it into the mansion of the faith, as will be hereafter 
more fully detailed. There were a number of other Rais 
and Rajas on the borders and within the territory of Hindu- 
stan ; many of whom,^ on account of their remoteness, or 
the difficulty of access into their coimtry, have never sub- 
mitted to the Musulman kings. 

Hindustan is situated in the first, second, and third 
climates. No part of it is in the fourth. It is a remarkably 
fine country. It is qmte a different world, compared with 
our countries. Its hills and rivers, its forests and plains, 
its animals and plants, its inhabitants and their languages, 
its winds and rains, are all of a different nature. Although 
the garm’sils (or hot districts), in the territoiy of Kabul, 
bear, in many respects, some resemblance to Hindustan, 
while in other particulars they differ, yet you have no sooner 
passed the river Sind than the country,® the trees, the stones, 
the wandering tribes, the manners and customs of the 
people, are all entirely those of Hindustan. The northern 
range of hills has been mentioned. Immediately on cross- 
ing the river Sind, we come upon several countries in this 
range of mountains, connected with Kashmir, such as 
Pakhli and Shemeng.^ Most of them, though now inde- 
pendent of Kashmir, were formerly included in its territories. 
After leaving Kashmir, these hills contain innumerable 

a Add some of whom have embraced Mam; 

^ others, ® Add the water, 

Mahmud then marched against Medni Rai and the Bana, and in 
the battle that ensued Mahmud was defeated and taken prisoner 
( 1519 ).] 

^ [Pakhli was an ancient district of the Panjab now included in 
the Hazara District of the North-West Frontier Province. It 
roughly corresponded to the ancient Urasa, which Ptolemy places 
between the Indus and the Jhelum. In Babur’s time the tract was 
held by the Khakha and Bambha tribes, whose chiefs had been 
rulers of the country to the east of the Indus, but had been driven 
out by the Gibari Sultans of Bajaur and Swat. . Its inhabitants 
still speak Pushtu. Shemeng may be another name for Dam-taur 
(now a division of the Hazara District), the country of the Juduns, 
situated to the south of Pakhli, in a narrow valley along the river 
Dur, which runs south-west and falk into the Indus at Torbd[a.J 
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tribes and states, pergannas and countries, and extend all 
the way to Bengal and the shores of the Great Ocean. 
Theirinha- About these hills are other tribes of men.^ With all the 
bitants. investigation and inquiry that I could make among the 
natives of Hindustan, I could get no sort of description or 
authentic information regarding them. All that I could 
learn was, that the men of these hills were called Kas. It 
struck me, that, as the Hindustanis frequently confound 
shin and stn, and as Kashmir is the chief, and indeed, as far 
as I have heard, the only city in these hills, it may have 
taken its name from that circumstance The chief trade 
of the inhabitants of these hills is in musk-bags, the tails of 
the mountain-cow,2 saffron, lead, and copper. The natives 
of Hind call these hills Sawalak-parbat. In the language of 
Hind, sawaldk means a lak and a quarter (or one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand), and parbat means a hill^ that is, 
the himdred and twenty-five thousand hills. On these hills 
^ Omit this sentence. 


^ [The Persian adds, ^mir signifying a hill, and kas being the name 
of the natives of the hill country The term kash in Kashmir and 
Kashgar, and changed to kas or kes in other place-names, probably 
refers to the Khas, a tribe who once played so important a part in 
the history of the Lower Himalayas, According to the most ancient 
Indian authorities, in the extreme north-west of India, in Kashmir, 
Kashgar, and the Western Panjab, there was a group of tribes, one 
of which was called Khas, and whose people were looked upon as 
Kshatriyas of Aryan origin, but who had become Mlechchas, or 
Barbarians, by their non-observance of the rules for eating and 
drinking. Their speech ^belonged to the Pisacha group of languages. 
Pliny called them Kasiri, and accused them of being cannibals. 
The tribute they brought was Tibetan gold dust, or ant gold, as 
recorded by Herodotus. Their descendants at the present day are 
the Khakhas of the Jhelum Valley, the Kanets of Kangra and Kulu, 
the Khasias of Kumaon and Oarhwal, and the Edxas, or ruling caste 
of Kepal. The derivation of mlr is unknown, though the same 
sufS^K in Ajmir is said to mean a hill. 

I am indebted for this note to the kindness of Sir G. Grierson, 
whose interesting paper on the subject was published in the Indian 
Aritiqmry (1915).] 

® The hutas^ or Mtas, as here written, is a fringed knot made of 
the hair of the tail or mane of the mountain-cow [or yak], often set 
in gold, and hung rotmd the necks of horses by way of ornament, 
or as a defence against fascination. It appears also to have been 
used as a banner. 
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the snow never melts, and from some parts of Hindustan, 
such as Lahore, Sirhind, and Sambal, it is seen white on 
them all the year roimd. This range of hills takes the name 
of Hindu-kush, near Kabul, and runs from Kabul eastward, 
but inclining a little to the south. All to the south of this 
range is Hindustan. To the north of these hiUs, and of 
that unknown race of men whom they call Kas, lies Tibet.^ 
A great number of rivers take their rise in these mountains, 
and flow through Hindustan. To the north of Sirhind, six 
rivers, the Sind, the Behat, the Chenab, the Ravi, the Bias, 
and the Satlej,® take their rise in these mountains, and all 
uniting with the Sind in the territory of Multan, take the 
common name of the Sind, which, flowing down to the west, 
passes through the country of Tatta, and disembogues into 
the sea of Oman. Besides these six rivers, there are other 
rivers, such as the Jumna, the Ganges, the Rahet,® the 
Gumti, the Gogra, the Sirud, the Gandak, and a number of 
others, that all throw themselves into the Ganges,^ which, 

^ [Babur’s geography is at fault. The Sivaliks are a ridge of hills 
which run for about 200 miles parallel with the Himalayas from 
Hardwar to the Hoshiarpur district of the Panjab, i. e. between 
the Ganges and Beas. Babur confounds them with the Himalayas.] 

® [These rivers all have their rise in the ranges of the upper, or 
lower Himalayas. The Indus, rising -in Tibet, flows through Kashmir, 
the North-West Frontier Province, Panjab, and Sind, and falls into 
the Arabian Sea. The Satlej rises near the Manasorawar Lake in 
Tibet, and, flowing through the Simla Hill States and Panjab, 
joins the Indus at Mithankot in the Muzaffargarh district. The 
Chenab rises in Lahul in the Kulu subdivision of the Kangra district 
in two streams (the Chandra and the Bhaga), which unite at Tandi, 
whence the united stream, flowing through Chamba, Kishtwar, and 
the Panjab, falls into the Indus at Mithan Kot. The Ravi also 
takes its rise in the Kulu subdivision and falls into the Chenab. 
The Beas has its source in the Rohtang Pass (Kulu subdivision), 
and joins the Satlej on the borders of the Kaparthala State. The 
Jhelum issues from the spring of Vemag in Kashmir, and joins the 
Chenab at Trimmu.] 

® Probably the Rapti, which joins the Ganges from Nepal 

* [The Ganges issues from an ice cave at Gangotri in the Tehri 
State, Debouching into the plains at Hardwar, it flows through the 
United Provinces and Bengal, and joins the sea by the Meghna 
estuary after a course of 1,557 miles. The Jamna also rises in the 
Tehri State near the Bandarpanah peak of the Himalayas, and 
flowing past Jamnotri, pierces the Sevaliks at Khara, and falk into 
the Ganges below Altoabad (860 miles). The Rapti takes its rise 
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preserving its name^ proceeds towards the east, and, passing 
through the midst of Bengal, empties itself into the Great 
Ocean. The sources of all these rivers are in the Sawalak 
mountains. There are, however, several other rivers, such 
as the Chambal, the Banas, the Betwa, and the Son, which 
rise from ranges of hills that are within Hindustan. In 
these ranges, it never snows. These rivers likewise fall into 
the Ganges .1 

There are several ranges of hills in Hindustan. Among 
these is a detached branch that runs from north to south.^ 
It rises in the territory of Delhi, at the Jehan-numa,® a 
palace of Sultan Firoz Shah, which stands on a small rocky 
hillock. After passing this, it breaks, in the neighbourhood 
of Delhi, into a number of detached, scattered, small, rocky 
hills, that lie in different directions. When it gains the 
country of Mewat,^ the hills rise in height, and when it 

in the lower ranges of Nepal, and joins the Gogra in the Gorakhpur 
District. The Gumti has its source near PilibhJt, a district of the 
United Provinces, and joins the Ganges at Saidpur in the Ghazipur 
district. The Ghagra rises in Tibet and, flowing through Nepal 
and the United Provinces, falls into the Ganges near Chapra. The 
Gandak rises in Nepal, and, flowing through the United Provinces 
and Bengal, joins the Ganges at Patna. By Sirud is probably meant 
the Sarja, a tributary of the Gogra.] 

^ [The Chambal, a tributary of the Jumna, rises in the Jenapao 
Bdll near Mhow, O.I. The Banas river has its source in the Aravalli 
Hills in Udaipur and falls into the Chambal at Bameswar. The 
Betwa, which rises in the Bhopal State, flows paat Chanderi and 
Jhansi, and joins the Jamna near Hamirpur. The Son, like the 
sacred Nerbudda, rises at Amer Kantak in the Rewah State, O.I., 
and joins the Ganges above Dinapur.] 

* [The Aravallis are here referred to. This range of hills inter- 
sects Rajputana from end to end in a line running north-east and 
south-west. The main range runs from Khetri in Jaipur to Mount 
Abu, but a prolongation of it in the form of detached peaks may be 
traced through Alwar and Gurgaon to the Ridge of Delhi] 

® Mirror of the world, [This, according to Panshawe, was the 
Kushk i shikar, or hunting lodge, built by Sultan Piruz Shah Tughlak 
in 1374. It is situated on the Delhi Ridge.] 

* [Mewat is an ill-defined tract lying south of Delhi, and including 
the British districts of Muttra (U.P.), and Gurgaon (Panjab), most 
of the Alwar State, and some of Bharatpur. It takes its name 
from its inhabitants the Meos, who seem originally to have been the 
same as the Minas of Rajputana.] 
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leaves Mewat, it enters the country of Biana.^ The coun- 
tries®* of Slkri,^ and Dhiilpur^ are formed by this 

range, although not comprehended within it ^ ; and the 
hill-coimtry of Gwaliar,® which they also call Galiur, is 
formed by a detached offset from it. The hill-country of 
Rantambbor, Chitur, Mandu,® and Chanderi is formed by 
branches of this same range. In some places it is inter- 
rupted for seven or eight kos. This hilly tract is composed 
of very low, rough, rugged, stony, and jungly hills. In this 
range it never snows ; but several of the rivers of Hindustan 
originate among the hills of which it is composed. 

Most of the districts of Hindustan are plain and level. 

» hills ^ Omit this clause. 


^ [Biana, once a famous Rajput stronghold, is now a small town 
in the state of Bharatpur on the Gambhir river, and lies between 
Agra and Rantambhor.] 

® [Sikri is a village in the Karaoli Tahsil of the Agra district, 
U.P., about twenty-three miles west of Agra. It was near this 
village that Babur defeated the Rajput confederacy in 1627, and 
here it was that Akbar built the city of Fatehpur. Tor fifteen years 
Akbar went on erecting a magnificent series of buildings there, of 
which the ruins remain to attest their former splendour. The city 
was abandoned in 1685, soon after its completion.] 

® [Bari is a town in the Dholpur State, nineteen miles west of 
Dholpur station.] 

^ [Bholpur, the capital of the Bholpur State, is situated in Rajpu- 
tana about thirty-four miles south of Agra, The ruling family is 
that of the Bamrolia Jats. The town was captured by Sikander 
Lodi in 1501, and by Babur in 1526.] 

® [Gwaliar is the capital of the largest Treaty state in Central 
IndiL The ruling dynasty of Sindia was founded by Ranojee (died 
1750), who was slipper hearer to the Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao. The 
fort, which has figured in ancient history since the sixth century, 
is full of interesting ruins.] 

® [Mandu, the ancient capital of Malwa, now deserted, is situated 
in the Bhar State, C.I. Hoshang Shah (1405-34) made it his capital, 
and dtiring the Malwa dynasty it was the constant scene of siege 
and battle. It then passed successively to Bahadur Shah of Gujerat 
(1535), Kadir Shah (1545), Sher Shah’s governor, Shuja’at Khan, 
his son Baz Bahadur, and Akbar (1561). In 1585 it was visited by 
the traveller Fitch, and in 1616 Sir T. Roe accompanied Jehan^r 
there. The fort, the ramparted walls of which are pierced hy ten 
gates, and cover a circuit of tweniy-three miles, enclose extenmve 
ruins of surpassing interest, the most striking being Hoshan^’s 
tomb and the cathedral mosque.] 
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Irrigation 
of the 
country. 


Though Hindustan contains so many provinces,^ none of 
them has any artificial canals for irrigation. It is watered 
only by rivers, though in some places, too, there is standing 
water.^ Even in those cities which are so situated as to 
admit of digging a water-course, and thereby bringing water 
into them, yet no water has been brought in. There may 
be several reasons for this. One of them is, that water is 
not absolutely requisite for the crops and gardens. The 
autumnal crop is nourished by the rains of the rainy season. 
It is remarkable that there is a spring crop even though no 
rain falls.^ They raise water for the young trees, till they 
are one or two years old, by means of a water-wheel or 
buckets ; after that time it is not at all necessary to water 
them. Some vegetables they water.^ In Lahore,^ Debal- 
pur, Sirhind, and the neighbouring districts, they water by 
means of a wheel.^ They first take two ropes, of a length 
suited to the depth of the well, and fasten each of them so 
as to form a circle ; between the two circular ropes they 
insert pieces of wood connecting them, and to these they fix 
water-pitchers. The ropes so prepared, with the pitchers 
attached to them by means of the pieces of wood, they 

^ Add and towns, 

^ Some vegetables require continual irrigation. 

^ Kara-s^ar, literally black waters. These are chiefly large tanks. 
[P. de G. thinks it means ravines, i. e. water channels which are 
generally dry (except after heavy rain), with here and there standing 
pools of water.] 

* [This is not quite correct. The north-east monsoon, which is 
of continental origin, conies into full play about the beginning of 
January, and lasts from the middle of December to the end of May. 
It gives rise to occasional showery weather, and sometimes heavy 
rain in the plains, which nourishes the spring crops.] 

® [The well-known capital of the Panjab, situated on the Ravi, 
with a population approximating 200,000. In the tenth century 
the kingdom of Lahore was in the hands of a Brahman dynasty, 
but in 1036 it was made the capital of the Ghaznevide dominions 
east of the Indus by Mahmud, and from that time till the Sikh 
conquest (1767) it continued in the hands of various dynasties of 
Muhammedan kings. In 1849 the Panjab was annexed to the 
British crown. The chief ornaments of Lahore are the fort, the 
Shalimar gardens, and Jehan^r^s tomb.] 

* [This system of well irrigation by the Persian wheel is extensively 
employed in the Panjab.] 
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throw over a wheel that is placed on the top of the well. 

On the one end of the axle-tree of this wheel they place 
another wheel with teeth, and to the side of this last they 
apply a third, which they make with an upright axle. 

When the bullocks turn this last wheel round, its teeth, 
working upon those of the second wheel, turn the large 
wheel on which is the circle of pitchers. They make a 
trough under the place where the water is discharged by 
the revolution of the pitchers, and from this trough convey 
the water to whatever place it may be required. They have 
another contrivance for raising water for irrigation in Agra, 

Biana, Chandwar,^ and that quarter, by means of a bucket.^ 

This is very troublesome, and filthy besides. On the brink 
of a well they fix in strongly two forked pieces of wood, and 
between their prongs insert a roller. They then fasten 
a great water-bucket to long ropes, which they bring over 
the roller ; one end of this rope they tie to the bullock, 
and while one man drives the bullock, another is employed 
to pour the water out of the bucket (when it reaches the top 
of the well). Every time that the bullock raises the bucket 
from the well, as it is let down again, the rope slides along 
the bullock-course, is defiled with urine and dimg, and in 
this filthy condition falls into the well. In many instances, 
where fields require to be watered, the men and women draw 
water in buckets and irrigate them. 

The country and towns of Hindustan are extremely ugly, its aspect. 
All itsjiowns and lands have a uniform look ; its gardens 
have no walls ; the greater part of it is a level plain. The 
banks of its rivers and streams, in consequence of the 
rushing of the torrents that descend during the rainy 
season, are worn deep into the channel, which makes it 
generally difi&cult and troublesome to cross them. In many 
places, the plain is covered by a thorny brushwood, to such 

^ pitchers 


^ [Chandwar lies on the right bank of the Janma, south>east of 
Agra.] 

* [This method is used all over north India. The leathern bucket, 
which contains up to forty gallons of water, is called moth. The 
bullocks, in hauling up the bucket, walk down a ramp which is 
approximately equal to the depth of the well.] 
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a degree that the people of the pergannas, relying on these 
forests, take shelter in them, and, trusting to their inacces- 
sible situation, often continue in a state of revolt, refusing 
to pay their taxes. In Hindustan, if you except the rivers, 
there is little running water Now and then some standing 
water is to be met with. All these cities and countries 
derive their water from wells or tanks, in which it is collected 
during the rainy season. In Hindustan, the populousness 
and decay, or total destruction of villages, nay of cities, is 
almost instantaneous. Large cities that have been inhabited 
for a series of years (if, on an alarm, the inhabitants take to 
flight), in a single day, or a day and a half, are so completely 
abandoned, that you can scarcely discover a trace or mark 
of population.^ And if, on the other hand, they intend to 
settle on any particular spot, as they do not need to run 
water-courses, or to build flood-mounds, their crops being 
produced without irrigation,^ and the population of Hin- 
dustan being unlimited, inhabitants swarm in every direc- 
tion. They make a tank or dig a well ; there is no need 
of building a strong house or erecting a firm wall ; they have 
abundance of strong grass, and plenty of timber, of which 

^ In Persia there are few rivers, but numbers of artificial canals 
or water-runs for irrigation, and for the supply of water to towns 
and villages. The same is the case in the valley of Soghd, and the 
richer parts of Maweralnaher. 

® This is the wvlsa or walsa, so well described by Colonel Wilks in his 
Historical Sketches [London,1810], voL i, p, 309, note : ‘On the approach 
of an hostile army, the unfortunate inhabitants of India bury under 
ground their most cumbrous effects, and each individual, man, 
woman, and child above six years of age (the infant children being 
carried by their mothers), with a load of grain proportioned to their 
strength, issue from their beloved homes, and take the direction of 
a country (if such can be found) exempt from the miseries of war ; 
sometimes of a strong fortress, but more generally of the most 
unfrequented hills and woods, where they prolong a miserable 
existence xmtil the departure of the enemy ; and if this should be 
protracted beyond the time for which they have provided food, a 
large portion necessarily dies of hunger.* See the note itself. The 
Historical Sketches should be read by every one who desires to have 
an accurate idea of the south of India. It is to be regretted that 
we do not possess the history of any other part of India, written 
with the same knowledge or research. 

* Lalmi [irrigated by rain-water]. 
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they run up hovels, and a village or town is constructed in 
an instant. 

As for the animals peculiar to Hindustan, one is the Its quad- 
elephant, the Hindustanis call it Hafhi^ which inhabits ^ the 
district of Kalpi ^ ; and the higher you advance from thence 
towards the east, the more do the wild elephants increase in The ele- 
number.* That is the tract in which the elephant is chiefly 
taken. There may be thirty or forty villages in Karrah ^ and 
Manikpur ® that are occupied solely in this employment of 
taking elephants.^ They account to the Government for the 
elephants which they take. The elephant is an immense 
animal, and of great sagacity. It understands whatever 
you tell it, and does whatever it is bid. Its value is in pro- 
portion to its size. When it arrives at a proper age ^ they 
sell it, and the largest brings the highest price. They say 
that in some islands the elephant grows to the height of 
ten gaz.^ I have never, in these countries, seen one above 
four or five gaz. The elephant eats and drinks entirely by 
means of his trimk. He cannot live if he loses it. On the 
two sides of his trunk, in his upper jaw, he has two tusks ; 
it is by applying these teeth, and exerting all his force, that 
he overturns walls and tears up trees ; and, when he fights 
a AM the borders of ^ its full size 

^ [Kalpi is a town of great historic interest on the right bank of 
the Jamna in the Jalaun district, U.P.] 

® [Karrah is a town on the left bank of the Jamna in the Allahabad 
district, U.P.] 

® [Manikpur is a town in the Partabgarh district, Delhi] 

* The improvement of Hindustan since Babur’s time must be 
prodigious. The wild elephant is now confined to the forests imder 
Himalayas, and to the Ghats of Malabar. A wild elephant near 
Karrah (Currah), Manikpur, or Kalpi, is a thing, at the present day, 
totally unknown. May not their familiar existence in these countries, 
down to Babur’s days, be considered as rather hostile to the accounts 
given of the superabundant population of Hindustan in remote 
times ? [Wild elephants are now found along the base of the 
Himalayas as far west as Dehra Dun, in the great forest tract between 
the Ganges and the Kistna, and in the wild hill ranges that extend 
from Mysore to Cape Comorin.] 

® [A ga%^ it will be remembered, is a imit of measure which, strictly 
speaking, denotes the distance between the point of the shoulder 
and the finger-tips. This is generally taken to equal a yard, though 
Babur’s gaz is only 24 feet.] 


IRABVB 7 ?; 
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or performs any operation that requires great exertion, 
he makes use of these tusks, which they call dj.^ The tusks 
are highly valued by the Hindus. The elephant is not 
covered with hair or wool ^ like other animals.* The natives 
of Hindustan place great reliance on their elephants ; in 
their armies, every division has invariably a certain number 
with it. The elephant has some valuable qualities : it can 
carry a great quantity of baggage over deep and rapid 
torrents, and passes them with ease ; gun-carriages, which 
it takes four or five hundred men to drag, two or three ^ 
elephants draw without difficulty. But it has a great 
stomach, and a single elephant will consume the grain of 
seven or fourteen ® camels. 

Rhinoceros. The rhinoceros is another. This also is a huge animal. Its 
bulk is equal to that of three buffaloes. The opinion preva- 
lent in our coxmtries, that a rhinoceros can lift an elephant 
on its horn, is probably a mistake. It has a single horn over 
its nose, upwards of a span in length, but I never saw one of 
two spans. Out of one of the largest of these horns I had 
a drinking-vessel ^ made, and a dice-box, and about three 
or four fingers’ bulk of it might be left. Its hide is very 
thick. If it be shot at with a powerful bow, drawn up to the 
armpit with much force, and if the arrow pierces at all, it 
enters only three or four<^ fingers’ breadth. They say, 
however, that there are parts of its skin that may be 
pierced, and the arrows enter deep. On the sides of its two 
shoulder-blades, and of its two thighs, are folds that hang 
loose, and appear at a distance like cloth housings dangling 
over it. It bears more resemblance to the horse than to any 
other animal.^ As the horse has a large stomach, so has ® 
this ; as the pastern of the horse is composed of a single 

* Omit or wool . . . animals. ^ three or four 

^ Omit or fourteen d Omit three or 


^ [Ivory.] ® Its skin is scattered with thin hair. 

® The rhinoceros’s horn was supposed to sweat on the approach 
of poison, a quality which fitted it, in a peculiar manner, for being 
m§de into a drinking-cup for an eastern king, 

* It is to the eye more like the elephant, or a huge overgrown hog. 
® [This ought to run, according to P. de 0., ‘the rhinoceros, like 
the horse, has not a large stomach ’.] 
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bone, so also is that of the rhinoceros ; as there is a gumek ^ 
in the horse’s foreleg, so is there in that of the rhinoceros. 

It is more ferocious than the elephant, and cannot be 
rendered so tame or obedient. There are numbers of them 
in the jungles of Pershawer and Hashnaghar, as well as 
between the river Sind and Behreh in the jungles. In 
Hindustan, too, they abound on the banks of the river Saru.^ 

In the course of my expeditions into Hindustto, in the 
jungles of Pershawer, and Hashnaghar,® I frequently killed 
-nhe rhinoceros. It strikes powerfully with its horn, with 
which, in the course of these hunts, many men, and many 
horses, were gored. In one himt, it tossed with its horn, 
a full spear’s length, the horse of a yoimg man named 
Maksud, whence he got the name of Rhinoceros Maksud.^ 

Another animal is the wild buffalo. It is much larger wild 
than the common buffalo. Its horns go back ^ like those of l>uffalo. 
the common buffalo, but not so as to grow into the flesh.^ 

It is a very destructive and ferocious animal.® 

Another is the nllgau^ Its height is about equal to that Nflgau. 
of a horse. It is somewhat slenderer. The male is bluish, 
whence it is called the nilgau? It has two small horns, and 
on its neck has some hair,® more than a span in length,® 
which bears much resemblance to the mountain-cow tassels.® 

Its tail is like the bull’s.*^ The colour of the female is like 
that of the gazvazen deer ; she has no horns, nor any hair 
on the under part of her neck ; and is plumper than the male. 

Another is the koiah-paicheh.^ Its size may be equal to Kotah- 

^ do not tnm back ^ Omit this clause, ® tufts of hair, 

^ Its hoof is like that of an ordinary ox. 


^ A marginal note on the Turki copy, translates gumek, marrow. 
[P, de C. translates : ‘ The foreleg of the horse is bony.’] 

2 The Go^a. 

® The rhinoceros is now entirely expelled from the comtries 
about the Indus. [The rhinoceros (JS. Iindicus) is now only found 
in Assam, the Nepal terai, the Bengal Sundarbands, and in Burmah.] 
* [i. e* ‘ the Rhino’s aim 

® [The wild buffalo {Bos hubalus) is now met with in Assam, Bengal, 
and Orissa.] ® [Portax pictus,'} ’ Blue ox. 

® On the lower part of its neck is a thick circumscribed tuft of 
hair. ® Kutas, \Gervus Tmral.'] 

^ Short-legged. [The hog deer {Axis porcmui^.l 

P 2 
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Antelope. 


Deer. 


that of the white deer. Its two forelegs as well as its thighs 
are short, whence its name (short-legged). Its horns are 
branching like those of the gawazeriy but less* Every year, 
too, it casts its horns like the stag. It is a bad runner, and 
therefore never leaves the jungle. 

There is another species of deer that resembles the male 
huneh or jir&n?- Its back is black, its belly wliite, its horns 
longer than those of the huneh, and more crooked. The 
Hindustanis call it kalhareh. This word was probably 
originally k&lahirn, that is black deer, which they have 
corrupted into kalhareh,^ The female is white. They take 
deer by means of this kalhareh. They make fast a running ® 
net to its horns, and tie a stone larger than a football ^ to its 
leg,® that, after it is separated from the deer,^ it may be 
hindered from running far. When the deer sees the wild 
kalhareh it advances up to it, presenting its head.® This 
species of deer is very fond of fighting, and comes on to butt 
with its horns. When they have engaged and pushed at 
each other with their horns, in the course of their moving 
backwards and forwards, the net which has been fastened 
on the tame one’s horns, gets entangled in those of the wild 
deer, and prevents its escape. Though the wild deer uses 
every effort to flee, the tame one does not run off, and is 
greatly impeded by the stone tied to its leg, which keeps 
back the other also.^ In this way they take a number of 
deer,^ which they afterwards tame.» They likewise take 
deer by setting nets.^ They breed this tame deer to fight in 
their houses ; it makes an excellent battle.^ 

There is on the skirts of the mountains of Hindustan 

^ circular ^ cheviUe ® hindleg, ^ when the deer is caught, 

® When a wild deer is seen the tame one is placed in front of it. 
f Omit this clause, s and tame them for this kind of sport, 

h 0;mit this sentence, 

i They are also very fond of setting these tame deer to fight 
with each other in their houses, which they do with great ardour, 

‘ [Or rather, according to P. de C., ‘ the huneh the male of the 
jitan ’. Stemdale gives both Tciyih and jlran as Turki names for 
the Persian gazelle (0. svbguUurosa), but they appear to be different 
animals and the latter may be the Saiga tartarica,'] 

^ [The common black buck of India (AntUope cervicapra).'] 

® This way of catching the antelope is still in constant use in India. 
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another deer which is smaller. It may be equal in size to 
a sheep ^ of a year old.®* 

Another is the gau-ginl ^ ; it is a small species of cow, like Gau-gim. 
the larger kuchkdr ® (or ram) of pur country. Its flesh is 
very tender and savoury. 

The monkey is another of the animals of the country. The M<5iikey. 
Hindustanis call it bander. There are many species of them. 

One species is the same that is brought to our countries. 

The jugglers teach them tricks. It is met with in the hill- 
coxmtry of the Dareh (or valley of) Nur, on the Koh-e-sefid, 
in the skirts of the hills ^ in the neighbourhood of Kheiber, 
and from thence downward throughout all Hindustan. It is 
not foimd any higher up than the places I have mentioned. 

Its hair is yellow, its face white, its tail is not very long.^ 

There is another species of monkey, which is not found in 
Bajour, SawM, and these districts, and is much larger than 
the kinds that are brought into our country. Its tail is very 
long, its hair whitish, its face entirely black. They call this 
species of monkey langUr^^ ® and it is met with in tire hills 
and woods of Hindustan. There is still another species of 
monkey, whose hair, face, and all its limbs are quite black ; 
they bring it from several islands of the sea. There is yet 
another species of monkey brought from some islands. Its 
colour approaches to a yellowish blue, somewhat like the 
skin of the fig. Its head is broadish, and it is of a much 
larger size than other monkeys. It is very fierce and 
destructive.^ ® 

Another is the nol ^ (or mungoose). It is a little smaller Mungoose. 

a a year old lamb of the Arkarghalchah (0ms ammon P), 

t on the slopes of the Sufed Koh, ^ Omit this dame. 

d Omit the passage they bring it . - . destructive. 

^ [The small Indian gazelle or chin-kara (OazeUa benetti) may be 
referred to here.] 

* [This is the Qynee which is described in Yale and Bimiell’s 
glossary ‘ as a very diminutive kind of ox bred in Bengal, not more 
than three feet high ^] 

® [The hachkar may be the Ovis polL'l * Macacm rhesus. 

® The baboon \8mmypithecus erU^ml. 

« Babur adds : it is singular, quoA penis ejus semper sit &recta, csf 
nunquam non ad coUum idonea. 

’ A note on the Turki copy calls the nd, rasu, which is the wea^ 
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Squirrel. 


Its birds. 
Peacock. 


than the klsh. It mounts on trees ; many also call it the 
ntUsh-khUrma, They reckon it lucky. There is another 
of the mouse species, which they call galahri (the squirrel)^ ; 
it always lives in trees, and runs up and down them with 
surprising nimbleness. 

Of the birds, one is the peacock It is a beautifully 
coloured and splendid animal. It is less remarkable for its 
bulk than for its colour and beauty. Its size may be about 
that of a crane, but it is not so tall. On the head of the 
peacock, and of the peahen, there may be about twenty 
or thirty feathers, rising two or three fingers’ breadth in 
height. The peahen is neither richly coloured nor beautiful. 
The head of the male has a lustrous and undulating ^ colour. 
Its neck is of a fine azure. Lower down than the neck, its 
back is painted with the richest yellow, green, azure, and 
violet ; the flowers or stars on its back are but small ; below, 
they increase in size, stiU preserving the same colour and 
splendour, down to the very extremity of the tail. The tail 
of some peacocks is as high as a man.^ Below these richly- 
painted feathers of its tail it has another smaller tail like 
that of other birds, and tins ordinary tail, and the feathers 
of its sides, are red. It is found in Bajour and Sawad, and 
in the countries below, but not in Kuner or Lamghanat, or 
in any place higher up. It flies even worse than the kar-^ 
kawel (or pheasant), and cannot take more than one or two 
flights at a time.® On account of its flying so ill, it always 
frequents either a hilly coimtry or a jungle. It is remark- 
able, that whenever there are many peacocks in a wood 
there are also a number of jackals in it ; and as they have 

a- iridescent b fathom [6 feet]. 

of Tartary. Newal is still the Hindustani name for the mungoose. 
[The animal referred to by Babur here cannot be the mungoose 
(Herpestes muTigus), which is not arboreal in its habits. It may be 
the Sciurus Micus, though this species of squirrel is not now found 
north of the Ganges. The Hsk, which Steingass describes as * a fur- 
bearing animal may possibly be the Putorius ermineob*^ 

^ [Galahn is the native name for the common TnHifl.p squirrel 
(Soiurm palmarum).'] ^ * [Pavocriatatus.’] 

® The harkdwely which is of the pheasant species, when pursued, 
win take several flights immediately after each other, though none 
long ; peacocks, it seems, soon get tired, and take to running. 
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to drag after them a tail the size of a man,®* it may easily be 
supposed how much they are molested by the jackals, in 
their passage from one thicket to another. The Hindustanis 
call them mor. According to the doctrines of Imam Abu 
Hanifeh, this bird is lawful food. Its flesh is not unpleasant. 

It resembles that of the quaU,^ but it is eaten with some 
degree of loathing, like that of the camel. 

Another is the parrot, which also is found in Bajour and Parrot, 
the coxmtries below it. In the spring,^ when the mulberry 
ripens, it comes up into Nangenhar and Lamghanat, but 
is found there at no other season. There are many species 
of parrot. One is that which they carry into our coimtries, 
and teach to talk.^ There is another species, of smaller size, 
which is also taught to speak. They call it the wood-parrot. 

Great numbers of this species are found in Bajour, Sawad^ 
and the neighbouring districts, insomuch, that they go in 
flights of five and six thousand. These two species differ 
only in bulk ; both have the same colours. There is another 
species of parrot, which is still smaller than the wood-parrot. 

Its head is red, as weO as its upper feathers. From the tip 
of its tail to within two fingers’ breadth of its feet, it is 
white.^ The head of many of this species is lustrous, and 
they do not speak. They call it the Kashmir parrot.^ There 
is another species of parrot like the wood-parrot, but a little 
less. Its beak is red ® ; round its neck is a broad black circle 
like a collar. Its upper feathers are crimson ; it learns to 
sx)eak well. I had imagined that a parrot, or sMrak) only 
repeated what it had been taught, and that it could reduce 
nothing into words from its own reflections. Abul Kasim 
Jelair, who is one of my most fanuliar servants, lately told 
me a remarkable incident. The cage of a parrot of this 
last-mentioned species having been covered up, the parrot 
called out, ‘ Uncover my face ; I cannot breathe.’ On 
another occasion, when the bearers who were employed to 

a a fathom long, ^ francolin [partridge], ® summer, 

^ The end of its tail to the length of two fingers is white. 

® black 


^ [Pal(ieorms torguaius (Hindustani is found aJl overlndm.] 

* {P(da£orni8ro8ear?'\ 
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Sh^ak. 


carry it had set it down to rest themselves, and a number 
of people passed by, the parrot called out, ‘ Everybody is 
going by, why don’t you go on ? ’ Let the credit rest with 
the relater I Yet till one hears such things with his own 
ears, he never can believe them. There is another kind of 
parrot, of a beautiful red colour ; it has also other colours. 
As 1 do not precisely recollect its appearance, I therefore 
do not describe it particxdarly. It is a very elegant bird,^ 
and learns to talk. It has one great defect, that its voice is 
particularly disagreeable, having a sharp and grating sound,^ 
as if you rubbed a piece of broken china on a copper plate. 

Another of the birds of Hindustan is the sharah, which 
abounds in the Lamghanat, and everywhere lower down, 
over the whole of Hindustan. The shdrak is of different 
species. One is that which is foimd in great numbers in the 
Lamghanat. Its head is black, its wings white ^ ; its size 
rather larger than the chughur^^ and slenderer. It learns 
to speak. There is another sort, which they call pindaweli. 
They bring it from Bengal. It is all black. It is ^luch 
larger than the other shdrak. Its bill and foot are yellow. 
In its two ears are two yellow leathers, which hang down, 
and look very ugly. They call it the meina? It learns to 
speak, and speaks well and fluently. There is another kind 
of shdrak a little slenderer than this last.^ It is red round 
the eye. This kind does not talk. When I threw a bridge 
over the Ganges, and crossed it, driving the enemy before me, 
I saw in Lucknow, Oudh, and these coimtries, a species of 
shdrak^ which had a white breast, and a piebald head, with 
a black back.® I had never seen it before. This species 
probably does not learn to speak at all. 
a AM its plumage is splendid piebald 

^ Perhaps the Lori [ Loriovlus verinaZis], 

* [The Persian has JdZ, which is the Bokhara lark, a common 
cage bird in India {Melanocorypha torquata), Chughwr is a laige 
species of lark. The bird referred to here must be some species of 
starling {shdrah)y possibly Sturnus hAJmii,} 

® [This is obviously the Hill Maina (Evlahes intermedia),} 

^ The Persian adds : * they call it wan-skdrah * (the wild or wood 
shdrak), [Possibly the Qdlornis chalyheius,} 

® [This is probably the pied starling {Sturnopastor contra)^ generally 
known as Ablaq maina,} 
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Another is the lujeh?- This fowl they also call the bakale- Lujeh. 
mwn^ From the head to the tail, it has five or six different 
colours. Its neck has a bright glancing® tinge like the 
pigeon’s. In size, it is equal to the kabk i durH, It may be 
regarded as the kabk i durri ^ of Hindustan ; as the kabk i 
durri inhabits the summits of the mountains, this also 
inhabits the tops of the mountains. They are met with in 
the country of Kabul and the hiU-country of Nijrau,® and 
from thence downward, wherever there are hills ; but they 
are not fotmd any higher up. A remarkable circumstance 
is told of them. It is said, that in winter they come down 
to the skirts of the hills, and that if in their flight one of 
them happens to pass over a vineyard, it can no longer fly, 
and is taken. God knows the truth i Its flesh is very 
savoury. 

Another bird is the durraj (or partridge).® It is not Burraj (or 
peculiar to Hindustan. It is found everywhere in the 
countries of the garmsiL But, as certain species of it are 
found only in Hindustan, I have included it in this descrip- 
tive enumeration. The partridge may be equal to the kabk i 
durri ^ ® in size. The colour of its back is like that of the 
female of the murgh-e-dashti (or jxmgle fowl).® Its neck 
and breast are black, with bright white spots. On both sides 
of both its eyes is a line of red. It has a cry like Shir ddreniy 
shakrekJ From its cry it gets its name. It pronounces 
shir short, darem shakrek it pronounces distinctly. The 
partridges of Asterabad are said to cry Bat mini^ tuti lar*^ 

s- in the mountains of Nijran in the country of Kabul, 

^ partridge ® pheasant. 


^ The Persian has luMieh, [This may be the manal pheasant 
{LopJiopharus impeyamLs)^ though hukalamim is the Persian word for 
the turkey.] 

^ Chamelion bird. ® [i. e. lustrous.] 

* The kahh i dari^ or durri, is much larger than the common ifeaftJfc 
of Persia, and is peculiar to Khora^an iTetragallus Caspiud]. It is said 
to he a beautiful bird. The common Icabh of Persia and Kabul is the 
hill chikof of India \Gaccabis chuhur\ 

® [The black partridge of northern India (Frart^inus mdgari&yj 
® [The bird referred to here seems to be the habk or hfil cifcswfeor 
{Gcbocahis cAu^r).] ^ I have milk and [a little] 

« [P. de 0. trankates this ‘ They have caught me.^ Quiek ! ’] 
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The cry of the partridges of Arabia and the neighbouring 
countries is, Bil shuker tadUm al niam?- The colour of the 
hen bird resembles that of the young karkdwel (or pheasant) . 
They are found below Nijrau. There is another fowl of the 
partridge kind, which they call kanjel.^ It is about the size 
of the partridge. Its cry is very like that of a kabk^ but 
shriller. There is little difference in colour between the 
male and female. It is found in the country of Pershawer, 
Hashnaghar, and in the coimtries lower down, but in no 
district higher up. 

Another bird is the pulpeikar.^ Its size is equal to that of 
the kabk i durri. Its figure resembles the dung-hill cock, 
and in colour it is like the hen. From its forehead down to 
its breast it is of a beautiful scarlet colour. The pulpeikar 
inhabits the hill-country of Hindustan. 

The murgh-e-sdhra^ (fowl of the wild) is another. The 
difference between it and the barn-door fowl is, that the 
fowl of the wild flies like the karkdwel (or pheasant) j it is 
not of every* colour like the barn-door fowl. It is found 
in the hiU-coimtry of Bajour, and the hill-country lower 
down. It is not met with above Bajour. 

Another is the chelsi^ which is like ^ the pulpeikar^ but the 
pUblpeikar has finer colours. It inhabits the hill-country of 
Bajour. 

Another is the shdm.^ It may be about the size of the 
common cock, and is of various colours. It also is found 
in the hill-coimtry of Bajour. 

Another is the budvneh (or quail), which is not peculiar 
to Hindustan, but there are four or five species of it peculiar 
to that country. There is one species that visits our 

* uniform the same size as 

^ [Blessings endure through thanks.] 

* IKanjek, according to P. de C. Possibly the grey partridge 
{Ortygiomis ponticerianua),] 

® [This may be the homed pheasant of the hills (Trapogon 
melanocephala). It is the only pheasant with a scarlet throat and 
neck,] 

* [Perhaps the common Bed jungle fowl {Gallits ferrtigimus),] 

® [The Ghdsi and JShdm may be names for the Kalij {GaUophasis 
albo-cristcUm) and Koklas (Pucrasia macrolopha), which are common 
pheasants in the lower Himalayas.] 
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countries.^ It is larger and more spreading than the common 
hadineh. There is another species, which is less than the 
hudvnehs that visit us.^ Its wings and tail are reddish. This 
budlneh goes in flights like the cMr.® There is still another 
species, which is smaller than the budlnehs that visit our 
country. They are generally black on the throat and breast.^ 
There is another species which seldom visits Kabul. It is 
small, somewhat larger than the karcheh ; in Kabul they call 
it kuTdiu.^ 

Another is the kharchdl (or bustard), which may be about 
the size of the tughddk^ and is in reality the tughdak^ of 
Hindustan. Its flesh is very savoury. The flesh of the leg 
of some fowls, and of the breast of others, is excellent ; the 
flesh of every part of the kharchdl is delicious. 

Another is the charz ^ (or floriken). Its size is somewhat less 
than the tughderi.^ The back of the male is like that of the 
tughderi ; its breast is black. The female is all of a single 
colour. The flesh ofthec/iarz is very delicate. As the kharchdl 
resembles the tughdak, the charz resembles the tughderi. 

Another is the bdghri-kara^ (or rock-pigeon) of Hindu- 
stan, which is less than the bdghri-kara of the west,^® and 
slenderer ; its cry, too, is sharper. 

There are other fowls, that frequent the water and the 
banks of rivers. One of these is the ding'^'^ (or adjutant), 

^ That is, the country north of the Oxus. [This migratory species 
is probably the common grey, quail {Coturmx c<mbmuni8). The 
‘ common bvdineh^ may be the bush quail (Perdicvla asiatica), the 
lawa of Hindustan, which is much used for fighting.] 

^ [The rock bush quail {Perdicvla argunda) may be referred to, 
as it flies in flocks.] ® [PJiasianus WallichnS\ 

* [The Coturnix corornavddica or rain quail.] 

® [Possibly the lesser button quail (Tvrnix dusaumieriL Karcheh = 
wagtail.] 

s The bustard is common in the Dekkan, where it is bigger than 
a turkey, and is called tughddr, probably corrupted from tvghddh, 
[This is the great Indian bustard (Kwpodofia Edwardsu),] 

’ [Sypheotia aurita.} 

® [The lesser bustard {HovJbara Macgueeni) so well known to 
falconers.] 

® [The common sandgrouse [Pterodes exuatua) which Jerdon calls 
‘ the rock pigeon of sportsmen in India %] 

^0 [The black'breasted or Imperial sandgrouse {Pterodea arenariua),’] 
^ The Hindustani name of the adjutant [Lepfopt^iia aargctU^ is 
Pir-e-ding. 
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which is a large bird. Each of its wings is the length of a 
man ; ^ on its head and neck there is no hair ; ^ something 
like a bag hangs from its neck ; its back is black, its breast 
white ; it frequently ® visits Kabul. One year they caught 
and brought me a ding, which became very tame. The 
flesh which they threw it, it never failed to catch in its beak, 
and swallowed without ceremony. On one occasion, it 
swallowed a shoe well shod with iron ; on another occasion, 
it swallowed a good-sized fowl right down, with its wings 
and feathers. 

Another is the sdras^ The Turks who are in Hindustan 
call it Uweh4urneh.^ It is a little less than the ding. The 
neck of the ding is longer than that of the sarasA Its head 
is red. They keep it about their houses, and it becomes very 
tame. 

Another is the minhisd? which is nearly of the height of 
the sdras, but its size is less. It resembles the stork, ^ 
but is much larger. Its bill is longer than the stork’s, 
and is black. Its head is polished and shining, its neck 
white, its wings parti-coloured. The edges and roots of 
the feathers of its wings are white, and the middle black. 

There is another sort of stork, which has a white neck, 
while its head and all the rest of its body are black. It 
migrates to our countries. It is rather less than the common 
stork. This stork the Hindustanis call yak ding.^ There 
is another stork, which resembles in colour and shape the 
stork that visits our countries. Its beak is generally black 
and white,® and is much smaller than the other. There is yet 
another fowl which resembles the stork and heron.® The 

a a fathom’s length ; ^ feathers ; ® occasionally 

^ It is a little less bulky than the dirtg, but taUer. 

® but its beak is much blacker. 


^ iGrus mtigone,^ ® Camel-crane. 

® [The white-necked stork (Dissurua episcopm), P. de 0. calls it 
the MzTig, the native name being Manik-jurJ] 

^ [The common white stork of India is known as laglag {Gicoma 
cdba), I am unable to identify the other species mentioned by Babur,] 
® [Or rather Yah rang (one colour), which is P. de O.’s variant. 
This may be the Painted Stork {Pseudotanialus leucocephalus}, a 
common Indian species.] 

^ [The common grey heron {Ardea cimrea)Ji 
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bill of this bird is longer than the heron’s and larger. In 
size it is less than the stork. 

Another is the large buzek'^ (or curlew). Its bulk may Buzek{or 
be about that of the starling. Its head and two wings * curlew), 
are white. It has a loud cry. Another is the white bazekJ^ 

Its head and bill are black. It is considerably larger than 
the buzek of our countries, but less than the bUzek of 
Hindustan.® 

There is another water-fowl, which they call gherei-pdiJ^ Gheret-pai. 
It is larger than the sona burchtn* The male and female are 
of the same colour. It is always found in Hashnaghar, and 
sometimes visits the Lamghanat. Its flesh is very delicate. 

There is another waterfowl which they call shdhmurgh,^ Shah- 
It may be rather less than the goose. It has a swelling 
above its nose. Its breast is white, its back black, and its 
flesh is excellent. 

Another is the ztimej,^ which is about the size of a burkut Zumej. 

(or falcon). It is of a black colour. 

Another is the starling.^ Its tail and back are red. Starling. 

Another is the ala-kUrgheh ® (or magpie) of Hindustan. Ala-kur- 

gheh (or 

a* the back of its wings magpie). 

^ [The common black ibis {Inocotia papiUosus).} 

® [The white ibis {Ibis melamcepTiala}.'] 

® Perhaps the spoonbill, called, in India, Chamach-buzeh [Platcdea 
le7JLCoroAid\, 

* Ghazin^paL — Turhi. There is a kind of water-fowl called gazpa, 
which seems to be a redshank. [This may be the spotted-billed 
dnck {Atios poecUorlvgncha), which is called garm-pai by falconers. 

Sovia is a name for the mallard (Aims boschas).'\ 

^ The bird called nuhta, a sort of duck, but nearly as big as 
a wild-goose ; it has a black beak, with a high knob on it. [This is 
evidently the blackbacked goose, or comb duck (Sarcidiomis 
mdanonotus), though shaJimurgTiabi is a name properly applied to 
the sheldrake.] 

« IZumaj is the Arabic name for the Persian dvbara, or d/ubarc^ 
damn (two brothers), so called because it hunts in couples. It is 
probably the black hawk-eagle (Ictinaetns Tndlayensis), Burqut is 
perhaps the golden eagle (Aguila cJirysa^eina).} 

’ jSdr. [liis cannot be the common starling (Stumm mlgans)^ 
the tail and back of which are not red. Possibly the rose-ec^oured 
starling (Pastor roseus) is referred to.] 

* [The Ala-hurgJta is really the carrion crow (Corms Oormx 
sJiarpii),'] 
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It is slender and smaller than the ala-kUrgheh (or magpie) of 
my native country. It has some white on its neck. 

There is another bird, which bears some resemblance to 
the carrion crow.^ In Lamghanat they call it the wood- 
fowl. Its head and breast are black, its wings and tail 
red, its eyes a very deep red.^ From its being weak and 
flying ill, it never comes out of the woods, whence it is that 
it gets the name of the wood-fowl. 

Another is the great bat ; they call it chamgidri,^ It is 
about the size of the owl, and its head resembles that of a 
young whelp. It lays hold of a branch of the tree on which 
it intends to roost, turns head undermost, and so hangs, 
presenting a very singular appearance. 

Another is the aakeh ^ of Hindustan ; they call it mitd. 
It is a little smaller than the common aakeh, which is parti- 
coloured black and white, while the mitd is parti-coloured 
brown and black. 

There is another bird whose size may be equal to that of 
the sandalaj-mamula,^ It is of a beautiful red, and on its 
wings has a little black. 

Another is the kdrcheh. It resembles the kdrlughdch,^ 
but is much' larger than that bird ; it is entirely of a black 
colour. 

Another is the koel,^ which in length may be equal to the 

^ Add especially to the kind called gukeh [magpie]. 

^ This is the crow-pheasant, or Malabar pheasant, the Centrojpus 
sinensis. 

® [The flying fox {Pteropus Trhedius).^ 

® \^Aqqah is the Arabic word for magpie. The Indian magpie is 
the Treepie {Dendrocitta rufa) ; the European magpie (Pica rustica) 
is common trans-Indus.] 

* [^Manmla is the Arabic word for wagtail (Motacilla), for which 
sandvldj appears to be the Turki equivalent. The bird referred to 
may be the scarlet mmi-veit^Pericrocotus spe^iosus).'] 

® Also called the teiashtereh, [According to P. de C. qdrlughdch 
means swallow. The larger bird (kdrcha) may be the common 
swallow (Himndo rustica), and the smaller (qdrlughdch) the Indian 
swift (Cypsdus affinis).] 

® [The common Indian cuckoo (Eudynamis honorata). This bird 
is parasitic like its European cousin, and lays its ^ggs in the nest 
of the common crow. The note of the koel (pace Babur) is very 
harsh and unpleasant, increasing in intensity as it proceeds, and 
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crow, but is much thinner. It has a kind of song, and is the 
nightingale of Hindustan. It is respected by the natives 
of Hindustan as much as the nightingale by us. It inhabits 
gardens where the trees are close planted. 

There is another bird resembling the sMkrdk. It lives 
close among and about trees,®- and may be about the size 
of a shikrak. It is green-coloured like the parrot.^ 

Of the aquatic animals, one is the^ alligator It dwells in 
standing waters,® and resembles the crocodile.'* They say 
that it carries off men, and even buffaloes. Another is the 
sipsar^ (another species of alHgator). This, too, is like 
the crocodile. It inhabits all the rivers of Hindustan. One 
was caught and brought to me. It may be about four or 
five gaz in length,^ and some are even larger. Its snout 
is upwards of half a gaz long. Both in its upper and lower 
jaw it has several very small ranges of teeth. It comes out 
and sleeps ® on the edge of the water. 

Another is the water hog,® which is also foimd in all the 
rivers of Hindustan. It springs up from the water with a 
jerk, puts up its head^ and plunges it down again, leaving 
no part of its body visible but the tail. The jaw ® of this 
animal, too, is like that of the alligator. It is Jong, and 
has the same kind of ranges of teeth ; in other respects its 
head and body are like a fish. While it is playing in the 
water it resembles a water-bag. The water-hogs that are 

^ It clings to trees and remains motionless, 

^ Add and as bulky as a sheep, ^ lies 

d Add which resembles the alligator’s snout, ® snout 

hence its nickname (the ‘ brain-fever bird ’). The male is greenish 
black, and the female dusky green spotted with white.] 

^ [khiqrdq is the Arabic for the green magpie {Gism sinensis). 
From P. de C.’s deseripti<Hi the Indian bird referred to may be 
a species of green woodpecker (Gecinus striolatus).'] 

“ The sTierdbi, or water lion, is the alligator [CrocodUm palnsiris}. 

® [i. e. the lagoons left on the banks of the great rivers after an 
inundation.] 

* Gilas [ s= lizard]. 

® [Hus may be a corruption of the Persian word for crocodile 
(Siyahsar =black head). The saurian referred to here tb probably 
the 0. porosus^ which is the largest of the three species of Indiaa 
crocodiles.] 

® Khuk-abi. [The Gangetic Bolphm (JPkdams^ gmtgeiioa)Jl 
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in the river Saru,^ while sporting, leap right out of the 
water. This animal, too, resembles a fish in never leaving 
the water. 

Another is the garial, which is a large fish. Many of the 
army saw it in the river Saru. It carries off men. During 
the time that we remained on the river Saru, one or two 
slave boys were seized by it and carried down. Between 
Ghazipur ^ and Benares it also carried off two, three, or four 
of our men.^ In that vicinity I saw the garidl^ from 
a distance, but I coiild not get a distinct view of it. 

The kakeh is another fish. On a line with its two ears 
issue two bones,® three fingers-breadth in length. When 
caught it shakes these two bones, which return a singular 
sound, whence they have given this fish its name of kakeh^ 
The flesh of the fishes of Hindustan is delicate, and they 
have few small bones.^i They are surprisingly active. 
On one occasion a net was laid in a river, ffom side to side. 
The fish entered it.® Each side ^ of the net was then raised 
a gazs above the water ; yet many of the fish leaped, one 
after the other, a full gaz over the net, and escaped. There 
are, besides, in many rivers of Hindustan small fishes, which, 
if they hear a harsh sound, or the treading of a foot, instantly 
leap a gaz, or a gaz and a half, out of the water. 

The frogs of Hindustan are worthy of notice. Though of 

a women ^ camp followers. ® bony protuberances, 

d Add and no unpleasant smell. ® Omit this sentence, 

^ The upper extremity s half a gaz 


^ The Sirju, or Oogra. 

* [Ghazipur is the head-quarters of the district of the same name 
in the United Provinces. It is situated on the left bank of the 
Ganges about forty-two miles north-east of Benares. The old 
palace of the Forty Pillars which overlooks the river is its principal 
attraction. On the plain near the old cantonment is a cenotaph 
in white marble, with a medallion bust by Flaxman, to the memory 
of Lord Cornwallis, who died there in 1806. Ghazipur used to be 
the head-quarters of the U.P. Opium Agency, which has recently 
been closed.] 

® The garial is one of the two kinds of crocodile : the other is 
called TThogar, The latter has a long, sharp snout : the snout of the 
former is round. [The gharial, or Gavial (Oavialus gangeticus) is 
the alligator, the magar being the crocodile (Crocodilus 'palmtri8),'\ 
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the same species as oiir own, yet they will run six or seven 
gaz on the face of the water. 

Of the vegetable productions peculiar to Hindustan, one Fruits, 
is the mango (ambek)?' The natives of Hindustan generally Mango, 
pronounce the bi in it, as if no vowel followed ; but as this 
makes the word difficult to articulate, it is sometimes called 
naghzak, as Khwajeh Khosrou ^ says : 

My mango (my fair is the embellisher of the garden, 

The most lovely fruit of Hindustan. 

Such mangoes as are good are excellent. Many are eaten, 
but few are good of their kind. They pluck most of them 
unripe, and ripen them in the house. While unripe the 
mango makes excellent tarts,^ and extremely good marma- 
lade.^ In short, this is the best fruit of Hindustan, The 
tree bears a great weight of fruit.® Many praise the mango 
so highly as to give it the preference to every kind of fruit, 
the musk-melon excepted ; but it does not appear to me 
to justify their praises. It resembles the kdrdi peach, and 
ripens in the rains. There are two kinds of it.<* One kind ® 
they squeeze and soften in the hand, and then, making a 
hole in its side, press it and suck the juice. The other is like 
the kdrdi peach.^ They take off its skin, and eat it. Its leaf 
somewhat resembles that of the peach. Its trunk is ill-looking 
and ill-shaped. In Bengal and Gujerat the mangoes are 
excellent. 

Another of their fruits is the plantain.^ The Arabs call it Plantain. 
mauz. Its tree is noUvery tall, and, indeed, is not entitled 
to the appellation of tree ; it is something between a tree 

^ an excellent dish^ ^ preserves, 

® The tree which bears the mango grows to a great size. 
two ways of eating it, ® By one way 

i* By the other it is treated like the Icdrdi peach. 


^ Jlagnifera Indica. 

® [Amir Khusru (1253-1325), the celebrated poet of India known 
as Tati Hind^ was the son of a Lachin Turi^ Amir Saif ud din 
Mahmud, who came from Balkh to India, and settled in Patiala, 
where the poet was bom. He was a most prolific author, and among 
his numerous works may be mentioned the DivdTi^ Nuh sipe^, the 
Khamsah, Qiran us and the MaUa* ul 

® Na^Jizah, ^ [Kela {Mum sapieTiMm)^} 

BABXJR n Q 
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and a vegetable.^ Its leaf bears some likeness to that of 
the am&n-hara, but the plantain leaf is two gaz in length 
and nearly one in breadth. A shoot resembling a heart 
springs up from its centre. The bud of the plantain is on 
this shoot. This large bud resembles a sheep’s heart. From 
the root of every leaf that opens round this bud, a row of six 
or seven flowers springs out. These flowers so rising in 
a row, afterwards become rows of plantains. When the 
shoot which resembles a heart expands and blows, the leaves 
of that large bud opening, the rows of the plantain flowers 
become visible.^ The plantain has two good qualities : 
the one is, that it is easily peeled ; the other, that it has no 
stones, and is not stringy. It is rather longer and thinner 
than the hrinjdl.^ It is not very sweet. The plantain of 
Bengal, however, is extremely sweet, and has a very 
beautiful tree. It has very broad leaves of bright green 
and is an elegant plant. 

Another is the amhli? which name they give to the Indian 
date.^ It has small indented leaves, precisely like the 
but the leaves of this tree are smaller. It is a very beautiful 
tree, and yields a profusion of shade. It grows to a great 
size, and abounds in a wild state. 

Another is the mahweh,^ which is also called the gul-ckikdn. 
This also is a very wide-spreading tree. The houses of the 
natives of Hindustan are chiefly constructed of the timber 
of this tree. They extract a spirit from the flowers of the 
mahweh. They dry its flowers, and eat them like raisins. 
It is from them likewise that they extract the liquor.® They ^ 
bear a great resemblance to the Mshmish^ and have rather 

^ Add Each plantain stalk only produces fruit once, 
date-tree. ® In this [dried] state they 


^ That is, is herbaceous. ^ [Soramim mdongeyia,} 

® TamariTidus Indica, so called from Tamar Mndi, the Indian date. 
^ [P. de G. calls this the nutmeg tree {Myristica offieindUs),'] 

* [Bassia latifdia. Gul-dhihdn is the name of its flower.] 

« In Bombay this liquor is well known by the name of moura, or 
Parsee Brandy. The farm of it is a considerable article of revenue, 
[Arrack is distilled from ,the flowers of the mahua tree, which are 
veiy rich in sugar.] 

^ A small kind of grape, or currant, brought from the Persian 
Gulf. 
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a disagreeable, sickly taste ; but the smell of the flower is 
not agreeable.^ It may be eaten.'^ This tree likewise grows 
wild. Its fruit is ill-tasted. The stone is rather large, and 
its shell thin. They extract an oil from the kernel. 

Another is the kirni?- This, though not a wide-spread tree, Kirni. 
at the same time is not a small one. Its fruit is of a yellow 
colour. It is smaller than the jujube. In taste it bears 
a perfect resemblance to the grape. It leaves rather a bad 
flavour behind, but it is a good fruit, and is eaten.^^ The 
skin of its stone is thin. 

Another is the jdmdn,^ Its leaf perfectly resembles that J3man. 
of the Wl? but is thicker and greener. It is on the whole 
a fine-looking tree. Its fruit resembles the black grape, 
but has a more acid taste, and is not very good. 

Another is the kermerik^ It is fluted with five sides. In Kennerik. 
size it may be equal to a ghlnalu^^^ and in length four or 
five® fingers-breadth. When ripe it is yellow. This fruit, 
too, has no stone. If plucked unripe, it is very bitter ; when 
well ripened, it has an agreeably sweet acid, and is a pleasant 
sweet-flavoured fruit. 

Another is the kadhil (or jack).® This has a very bad look Kadhil (or 
and flavour. It looks like a sheep^s stomach stuffed and 
made into a haggis.^ It has a sweet sickly taste. Within 
it are stones ® like a filbert ; they bear a considerable 

^ on the contrary, when they are fresh they are really not bad to 
eat. ^ Omit this sentence. ® very eatable. 

cl peach Ishaftalu], ® Omit or five 

^ The hirni is a tall tree with a small yellow fruit, with a stone. 

It is very common in Gujerat. — (It is the Mimztsops hexandra of 
Roxburgh ; fruit oblong, pointed, covered with a soft yellow saccha- 
rine pulp.) 

® Engenia jamhdlancu 

® [The willow.] 

* According to Dr. Hunter, the Amrrhoa Caramhol(i. 

® The Tui^ has ghatdlUj IWr. Metcalfe’s copy ghah^u, and the 
Persian gMnoLu. [Some kind of plum.] 

® \Artocarpus integrifolia, a very evil-smelling fruit. Kathal is 
the correct Hindi name.] 

The gipa is the sheep’s stomach stuffed with rice, minced 
and spices, and boiled as a pudding. The resemblance of the jack 
to the haggis as it hangs on the tree is wonderfully complete. 

® The stones of the jack, when roasted, resmnble thechestnut intaste. 

Q 2 
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resemblance to the date, but the stones are rounder and 
not so long, and the substance softer than that of the date. 
They are eaten. This fruit is very adhesive ; on accoimt 
of this adhesive quality, many rub their mouths with oil 
before eating them. They grow not only from the branches 
and trunk of the tree, but even from its root. You would 
say that the tree was all hung round with haggises. 

Another is the badhil,^ which may be about the size of 
an apple. It is not bad-smelling, but is very insipid and 
tasteless.^ 

Another is the ber,^ which in Persian they call kundr. 
It is of various kinds, and is rather longer than the alUcheh ^ 
(ox plum). There is another species of it, of the bulk and 
appearance of the Hussaini grape ; but this last sort is 
seldom good. I have seen a ber in Bandir ® which was very 
excellent* This species casts its leaves under the con- 
stellations of Taurus and Gemini in Cancer and Leo, 
which is the season of the rains, it regains its leaves, and 
becomes fresh and flourishing ; in Aquarius and Pisces, 
its fruit ripens. 

Another is the karondd^^ which grows on shrubby bushes 

8- Add and hands 

^ Omit and substitute The badhil is about the size of a quince 
and is not a bad fruit. It is sour and not very tasty when green, 
but when ripe it is by no means to be despised. It then becomes 
soft and can be entirely peeled by the hand and eaten. Its sweet- 
acid taste then reminds one very much of the quince when it is 
peeled. c Mandanir 


^ [The harhal is the Artocarpus lahoocha, and is, according to Watt, 
a sweet and acid fruit, yellowish red, and nearly round. Under the 
name bedhil it is included in the Aym i Ahban under the head of acid 
fruits, and was sold at the rate of one dam each.] 

8 Ber, the Zizyphus Jujuha. — Hunter’s Hind. Diet. [Kundr is 
the Persian for the lote fruit.] 

* The alucheh is the Bullaoe plum IPrumts communis]. It is 
small, not more than twice as big as a sloe, and not high-flavoured. 
It is generally yellow, sometimes red. 

* The Muhammedan months going round the solar year, those 
concerned in agriculture, or in operations dependent on the seasons, 
are often obliged to direct themselves by the appearance of the con- 
stellations. 

* The corinda, or Carissa caravdas, — Hunter. 
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like the jtkeh of my native country. The jikeh grows in 
the hill country ; this grows in the plain* Its flavour is 
that of the marmenjdn, but is sweeter and less juicy.®' 

Another is the panidla^ which is larger than the plum, Paniala. 
and resembles the red crab apple. It has an acid taste^ 
and is pleasant. Its tree is taller than the pomegranate, 
and its leaf resembles the almond leaf, but is less. 

Another is the gOl&t? whose fruit springs from the trunk of Guler. 
the tree. It resembles the fig. The galer is a very tasteless 
thing. 

Another is the amleh? which is likewise fluted with five Amleh. 
‘sides. It is like the unblown cotton pod, and is a wretched 
harsh-tasted fruit. When made into marmalade ^ it is not 
bad, and is very wholesome. Its tree is handsome, with very 
small leaves. 

Another is the chirUnji^ This tree grows on the hills. Ghirunji, 
Its kernel is very pleasant. It is somewhat between the 
kernel of the walnut and that of the ahiiond, and is rather 
smaller than that of the pistachio, and roimd. It is put into 
custards and sweetmeats.^ 

Another is the date,® which, though not peculiar to Date. 
Hindustan, yet is described here, as it is not foxmd in our 
country. The date-tree is found likewise in Lamghan. Its 
branches all issue from one place, near the top of the tree. 

Its leaves extend from the one end of the branch to the other, 
shooting out on each side. The trunk of the tree is uneven 
and ill-coloured. Its fruit is like a bimch of grapes, but 
much larger They say that the date alone, of all the 
vegetable kingdom, resembles the animal kingdom in two 
respects : the one is, that when you cut the head of an 
animal it perishes ; and if you cut off the top of the date- 

^ Add They make from it a kind of very delicious fritters which 
are like rhubarb fritters. 

^ preserves {= fruit preserved in syrup) 

^ The Maucortia catafracta. — Hunter.* ® {Ficus glomeraia.l 

® {AwZa is the FhyUanthus Emblica, which is used in tanning and 
dyeing.] 

* {Buclumania latifdtia,'] 

® Paludehs and hahjodis. The •paLudsh is a sweet preparation from 
wheaten flour, like a custard. The hdwdi is any kind of sweatmeat 
or confectionery. ® {Phomix daciyliferuJ} 
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tree, it withers and dies : the other is, that as no animal 
bears without concourse with the male, in like manner, if 
you do not bring a branch of the male date-tree, and shake 
it over ^ the female, it bears no fruit. I cannot vouch for 
the truth of these remarks. The top of the date-tree which 
has been mentioned is called its cheese. The cheese of the 
date is that place where its branches and leaves shoot out, 
and it has very much the appearance of a white cheese. 
From this white cheesy substance the branches and leaves 
shoot out. When these branches and leaves have some- 
what expanded, the leaves wax greener. This white sub- 
stance, which they call the cheese of the date, is rather 
pleasant tasted. The pith^ bears some resemblance to the 
kernel of the walnut. They make an incision in that part 
of the tree where the cheese lies, and insert a date-leaf in 
the wound, in such a way, that whatever water flows from 
the opening, must run down this leaf ; this leaf they fix to 
the mouth of an earthen pot, and tie the pot to the tree ; 
all the liquid that flows from the wound is collected in this 
pot. If drunk immediately, the liquor is sweetish ; if it 
stand three or four days, they say that it acquires an 
intoxicating quality. On one occasion, when I had gone 
out to survey Bari,^ while examining the districts on the 
banks of the river Chambal, in the course of our journey we 
chanced upon a valley, inhabited by people who enlployed 
themselves in drawing this liquor. We drank a great deal 
of it, and felt no symptoms of intoxication.^ A great 
quantity of it must probably be taken, as its intoxicating 
powers are very small. 

Another is the cocoanut-tree, or ndrgil, which the Arabs 
call narjll, and the Hindustanis ® ndllr by a vulgar error. 
The fruit of the cocoanut-tree is the Hindi nut, of which 
the black spoons are made. Of the larger sort they also 
make the sounding-cup of the gJiichek (or guitar). The tree 

bring it in contact with ^ For it 

^ [Bari is a town in the Bholpur State situated nineteen miles west 
of Bholpur and forty-five miles south-west of Agra.] 

® Babur must have drunk it fresh and unfermented, as the date 
wine or sendi is very strong. 

® The common Hindustani name for it is imrial [Oocoe imoifera\ 
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resembles the date, but the branch of the cocoa is much 
fuller of leaves, and the leaves are of a much brighter colour. 

As the walnut has a green outer skin, so has this ; but the 
outer covering of the coeoanut is in threads, » and the 
cordage of all the ships and boats of the rivers are made of 
this outer covering of the coeoanut, and the joinings of 
boats are sewn^ with threads made of the same stuff. 

When this skin is stripped off, three holes are seen, forming 
a triangle on one side of the nut, two of them closed and hard ; 
the other is soft, and with little trouble is made into a hole. 

Before the kernel is formed within, the whole inside of the 
coeoanut is filled with water, which they drink by opening 
this hole ; it has an agreeable taste. You would say that it 
was the cheese of the date melted. 

Another is the tar, or palm-tree.^ The branches of this tree Tar (or 
also are on its top. They tie a pot on the palm as they do on ^ 
the date-tree, and so extract and drink its juice. This 
juice they call tdri. It is more intoxicating than the liquid 
of the date- tree. There is no leaf on the branches of the 
palm for a gaz or a gaz and a half from its root.^ After 
that, thirty or forty leaves sprout out from the same centre 
at the end of the branch, spreading like the fingers of the 
hand. These leaves may be about a gaz in length. Hindi 
letters are often written bookwise on these leaves. The 
natives of Hindustan, also, at the times when they do not 
'wear ear-rings, put into the large open holes in their ears 
slips of the palm leaf,*^ which are sold in the bazaar, ready 
made for the purpose. The trunk of this tree is handsomer 
than that of the date, and more stately.® 

They have, besides, the ndranj (or Seville orange), and Naranj (or 
the various fouits of the orange species.® The orange grows 

consists of a fibrous substance, 

^ planks are caulked ® Omit a gaz or 

^ The natives of India do not 'wrear ear-rings in their ears and 
supply their place by ornaments made of palm-leaves, 

® smoother 

^ [Boras^ fiabeUifgrmis.'\ 

® [i. e. from their point of union 'with the trunk.] 

® [It is difficult to identify the various kinds of oranges and lemems 
mentioned by Babur, owing to his vague and brief descriptions ; but 
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in Lamghanat, Bajour, and Sawad, where it is both plenti- 
.ful and good. The orange of Lamghanat is small, but juicy, 
and pleasant for quenching thirst. It is sweet-smelling, 

some light is thrown on the subject by Br. E. Bonavia in his work on 
the Cvltivated Oranges and Lemons of India and Ceylon (London, 1890), 
which has supplied me with material for the following note : 

The Ndranj mentioned by Babur cannot be the Seville or bitter 
orange (Citrus higaradia) as it has a sour pulp and bitter rind, and 
was introduced later into India from China. The orange here de- 
scribed was probably the Khatta (Citrus aurantium hhatta), which is 
a delicate fruit easily spoiled, pale yellow in colour, with a thick skin 
and acid pulp. Kirna is a synonym for this species of orange, or it 
may be a local variety. 

Suntara (a loose-skinned variety — Citrus aurantium sinense 
gaUesio) is one of the two main branches into which the sweet, or 
sub-acid, oranges of India are divided, the other being the Malta or 
Portugal orange (Citrus aurantiwm, sinense rumphius)^ which is close- 
skinned. 

The Kdmilah (a corrupt form of Keonla), and Ndringi, form 
another class of sweet oranges closely allied to the Suntara family. 
Both these are redder, rougher, and smaller than the Suntara, 

The Turanj and Bajaura (Citrus medica) belong to the citron 
(proper) class. The former has a very thick skin, and a dry sour pulp 
of small dimensions, the white part of the skin being plentiful and 
sweet. The latter has a thinner skin, larger pulp, and abundant 
acid juice. 

The Jharnbtrif though often grouped with limes, may be classed as 
‘ an acid Citrus with rather orange characteristics, and resembles the 
Suntara and KeonZa in the general character of the fruit and foliage 
It has St smooth lemon-yellow exterior, the pulp being white to orange. 
Babur’s lemons and limes may be divided into the following three 
classes : 

(a) Sweet limes (Shartati), | limetta 

(KilMl ( = the Panjab) 

(b) Sour lemons *1 Galgal), a very large I Citrus limonum 

I lemon j 

Jarrd>%r 

( Ka^haz i nimhu, small v 
and very sour, with! 
abundance of juice. It 1 - Citrus acida 
is probably the ‘ lime’ 1 
referred to by Babur ^ 

The Anmlbed (Citrus deeumana) belongs to the Pummelo group. 
This fruit has a close skin and a sour orange-tinted pulp. It differs 
slightly from the Pummelo proper (ChaJeotra), which was introduced 
into India from Java.] 
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delicate, and fresh.®* It is not, however, to be compared 
with the oranges about Khorasan. Its delicacy is such, 
that in carrying from Lamghanat to Kabul, which is only 
thirteen or fourteen farsangs, many of them are spoilt by 
the way. They carry the oranges of Asterabad to Samar- 
kand, which is two hundred and seventy or two himdred and 
eighty farsangs ^ off ; but as they have a thick peel and 
little juice, they are not apt to be much injured. The size 
of the oranges of Bajour may be about that of the quince.^ 

They are very juicy, and their juice is more acid than that 
of other oranges. Khwajeh Kalan tells me that he made the 
oranges of a single tree of this species in Bajour be plucked 
off, and counted, and they amoimted to seven thousand. 

It always struck me that the word ndranj (orange) was 
accented in the Arab fashion ; ^ and I found that it really 
was so : the men of Bajour and Sawad call 7iaTanj\ ndrang. 

Another is the lime,^ which is veiy plentiful. Its size is Lime, 
about that of a hen’s egg, which it resembles in shape. 

If one who is poisoned, boOs and eats its fibres, the injury 
done by the poison is averted.^ 

Another fruit resembling the ndranj (or orange) is the Turanj (or 
tnranj (or citron). Tire inhabitants of Bajour and Sawad 
call it baleng. On this account, marmalades of citron-peel 
are called haleng marmalade. The Hindustanis call the 
turanj y the bajouri. It is of two species. One is insipid and 
sweet, but of a sickly sweet, and is of no value for eating ; 
but its peel is used for marmalade. The citrons of Lamgha- 
nat are all of this sickly sweet. The other is the citron of 
Hindustan and Bajour, which is acid, and its sherbet is 
very pleasant and tasteful. The size of the citron may 

But they are provided with a navel (hilum), very sweet, very 
delicate, and very juicy. ^ was an Arabised form ; 

^ About eleven hundred miles. 

® IBihi {Oydonia vidgaris).'] ® Ltmu. 

^ The same quality is ascribed to the citron by Virgil, in the Praises 
of Italy : 

Media fert tristes succos, tardumque saporem 

Felicis mali, quo non praesentius idlum, 

Pocula si quando saevae infecere noveroae, 

Miscueruntque herbas et non innoxia verba, 

Auxilium venit, ae membris agit atra venena. {Cleorg, ii, 1^,) 
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be about that of the Khosravi musk-melon. Its skin is 
rough, rising and falling in knobs Its extremity is thin 
and knobbed.^ The citron is of a deeper yellow than the 
orange. Its tree has not a large trunk. It is small and 
shrubby, and has larger leaves than the orange. 

The santereh (or orange) is another fruit resembling 
the ndranj (or Seville orange). In colour and appearance 
it is like the citron, but the skin of this fruit is smooth, 
and without any Tmevennesses. It is rather smaller than 
the small citron. Its tree is large, perhaps about the size of 
the small « aprieot-tree. Its leaf resembles the ndranj leaf. 
It has a pleasant acid, and its sherbet is extremely agreeable 
and wholesome. Like the lime it is a powerful stomachic, 
and it is not a weakening fnait like the citron.^ 

Another fruit of the orange kind, is the larger lime, 
which, in Hindustan, they call the Jcilkil lime. In shape 
it is like a goose’s egg, but does not, like the egg, taper 
away at the two extremities. The skin of this species is 
smooth, like that of the santereh. It has a remarkable 
qiiantity of juice. 

Another fruit resembling the orange is the jambiri. 
In shape it is like the orange, but is of a deeper ^ yellow. 
It is not, however, an orange,^ though s its smell is like that 
of the orange. This fruit* too, yields a pleasant acid. 

Another of the orange kind is the sadaphal, which is 
shaped like a pear, and in colour resembles the quince. It 
has a sweet taste, but not so mawkish as the sweet orange. 

The amratphal is another of the fruits resembling the 
orange.^ 

wrinkles. ^ with a beak at the end. ^ Omit small 

^ orange. ® a different shade of ^ Omit this clause,, S and 

^ On this notice of the amratphal there is, in the Turki copy, the 
following note of the Emperor Hnmaiun. It is not found in either 
of the Persian translations : 

‘ His Majesty, whose abode is in Paradise,* may Heaven exalt his 

* Hazret Ferdous-mahoTi. Every Emperor of Hindustan has an 
epithet given him after his death to distinguish him, and prevent the 
necessity of repeating his name too familiarly. Thus, Ferdous-maledn 
is Babur’s ; Humaiun’s is JavmeUcLshiani — ^he whose nest is in Heaven ; 
Muhammed Shah’s, FQTdous-ardmQdh'---^<c whose place of rest is 
Paradise, &c. 
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Another of the orange kind is the kirneh, which may be Kimeh, 
about the size of the kilkil lime. This too is tart. 

Another resembling the orange is the amil-bid. I have Aniil-bid 
seen it first during this present year.^ They say that if 
a needle be thrust into the heart of it, it melts away .2 
Perhaps this may proceed from its extreme acidity, or from 
some other of its properties. Its acidity may be about equal 
to that of the orange and lime.® 

splendour ! has not attended sufficiently to the amratphal. As he 
observed that it was sweet and mild-tasted, he compared it to the 
sweet orange, and was not fond of it ; for he had a dislike to the 
sweet orange, and everybody, on account of the amratpMVs mild 
sweet, called it like the orange. At that time, particularly on his 
first coming to Hindustan, he had been long and much addicted to 
the use of strong drinks, whence he naturally did not like sweet things. 

The amratphal is, however, an excellent fruit. Its juice, though not 
extremely sweet, yet is very pleasant. At a later period, in my time, 
we discovered its nature and excellence. Its acidity, when unripe, 
resembles that of the orange. While yet very acid, its sourness affects 
the stomach ; but, in the course of time, it ripens and becomes sweet. 

‘ In Bengal there are other two fruits which have an acid flavour* Kamilah. 
though they are not of equal excellence with the amratphrd. The 
one is called kamilah, and grows to the size of an orange {naranj) ; 
many hold it to he the larger lemon (narang), but it is much pleasanter 
than the lemon. It has not an elegant appearance or shape. The 
other is the santereh, and is larger than the orange, but is not sour, Saiitereh. 
and is not so tasteless as the amratphcd, nor is it very sweet either. 

Indeed, there is no pleasanter fruit than the mntereh. It is a very fine- 
shaped, pleasant, and wholesome fruit. No iDerson thinks of any 
other fruit, or has a longing for any other, where he can find it. Its 
peel may be taken off by the hand, and however many you eat, you 
are not surfeited, but desire more. It does not dirty the hand by its 
juice. Its peel is easily separated from the pulp. It may be eaten 
after food. This santereh is seldom met with. It is found at Bengal 
at one village called Sonargam ; and, even in Sonargam, it is found 
in the greatest perfection only in one place. In general, among this 
class of fruits, {here is no species so pleasant as the sardereh ; nor 
indeed is there among any other.’ 

^ [P. de 0. has ‘ which I have not had an opportunity of seeiog for 
these three years i. e. since he came to India in 1526. This would 
show that Babur wrote this chapter in 1529.] 

® This story of the needle is believed, by the natives, of all the 
citron kind, which are hence called in the Bekkan sui-gaZ (needle- 
melter). 

® Abulfazl informs us (Ayeen e Alebert, vol. i, p. 74) that Akber gave 
great encouragement to the cultivatim of fruit trees ; and that people 
of skill were invited from Persia and Tartary to attend to tMr ctdfei- 
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In Hindustan there is great variety of flowers. One is the 
which some Hindustanis call the gurhaL It is not 
a grass ; the shrub on which it grows is tall ; its bush is 
larger than the red-rose bush ; its colour is deeper than 
that of the pomegranate. Its size may be about that of 
the red rose ; but the red rose, after the bud is formed, 
opens all at once, whereas when the jdsUn opens from its 
bud, from the midst of the cup that first expands, a thing like 
a heart becomes visible, after which the other leaves of the 
flower spring out ; though these two form a single flower, yet 
the thing like a heart in the midst of it, which springs from 
these leaves and forms another flower, has a very singular 
appearance.®* It looks very rich coloured and beautiful on 
the tree, but does not last long, as it withers in a single day, 
and disappears. It blows very charmingly for the four 
months of the rainy season. It continues to flower during 
the greater part of the year, but has no perfume. 

Another is the kanir,^ which is sometimes white, and 
sometimes red ; and is five-leaved, like the flower of the 
peach. The red kantr resembles the peach flower, but 
fourteen or fifteen kanir flowers blow from the same place, 
and from a distance they look like one large flower. The 
shrub of this flower is larger than the bush of the jdsUn,^^ 
The smell of the red kanir ^ though weak, is pleasant. This 
also blossoms incessantly, and in great beauty, during the 
whole three or four months of the rainy season ; and is, 
besides, to be met with during the greater part of the year. 

^ while in the jasun, as soon, as the flower opens, there arises from 
the calyx in the midst of the petals a slender stem, which stretches 
out in the form of a stalk to the size of a hand, and the petals of which 
expand in their turn. The whole forms a flower like a heart, and 
presents a very singular appearance. ^ rose bush, 

vation. He enumerates musk-melons, grapes, water-melons, peaches, 
almonds, pistachioes, and pomegranates, as being of the number 
introduced. His account of the annual bringing of the fruits from 
Kabul, Kandahar, and Kashmir, is curious. I am informed that the 
annual importation of fruits from Kabul into Hindustan is still carried 
on to a great extent, though daily declining, [Kabul grapes are 
carried aU over Northern India by Powindah Afghans at the present 
day.] 

* [The shoe flover {Hibiscus rosa sinensU).'] 

^ [The oleander {Nerium odorum),] 
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Another is keUreh^ which has a very sweet smell. The 
Arabs call it kdriJ^ The fault of musk is, that it is rather 
drying.^ This may be called the moist musk. It has 
a singular appearance. Its flower may be about a span and 
a half or two spans in length. It has long leaves like the 
gherau.^ This flower, too, is jpriekly, like the rose-bud, 
when unblown ,* its outer leaves are very green and prickly, 
while its inner leaves are white and soft. Among its inner 
leaves is something like a centre or heart.® It® has a sweet 
smell. It resembles a new-blown shrub, the trunk of which 
is not yet grown up, but its leaves are broader and more 
prickly. Its trunk is very ill proportioned. It springs in 
stalks from the ground.*^ 

Another is the white jasmine, which they call ckambeH,^ 
It is larger than our jasmine, and its perfume stronger. 

In other countries there are four seasons ; in Hindustan 
there are three ; four months of summer, four of the rainy 
season, and four of winter. Its months begin with the new 
moon. Every three years they add a month to the rainy 
season ; again, at the end of the next three years they add 
a single month to one of their winters ; and in the course of 
the succeeding three years they add one month to a sum- 
mer. This is their mode of intercalation. Cheit,® Beisakh, 
Jeth, and Asarh ® are the summer months, corresponding 
to Pisces, Aries, Taurus, and Gemini ; Sawan, Bhadun, 

^ Omit this sentence, 

^ liable to dry up. ® which 

d This shrub resembles the shoots of the male reed, which have just 
shown up from the soil, and the principal stem of which has not yet 
appeared, but it has very large leaves and a prickly, ill-proportioned 
tnmk, round which the roots can be seen exposed. 


^ The Pandanus odoratissimus of Roxburgh. 

® [According to VuUers a kind of reed (Calamus s&ripttyrim), 
P. de 0. says it is a species of rose.] 

® The Persian translator here adds, ‘ Hot knowing what this is, 
I have written it in the same way.’ The Turki, however, has yumshah, 
probably a ball or clue, while the Persian has miangi or todsiteh, 

* Jasminum grandifiorum, ‘ “ 

® [Chait, the first month of the Hindu year, corresponds roughly to 
the period between March 15 and April 15,] 

* The names of the months, as pronounced and written by 
Musulmans, differ considerably from the genuine Hindu names. In 
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Kuwar, and Katik form the rainy months, corresponding 
to Cancer, Leo, Virgo, and Libra ; Aghen, Pus, Magh, and 
Phagun are the winter, and include Scorpio, Sagittarius, 
Capricornus, and Aquarius. The natives of Hindustan, 
who have divided their seasons into terms of four months 
each, have confined the appellation of the violence of the 
season to two months of each term, and call them the period 
of summer, the period of the rains, the period of winter. 
The two last months of summer, which are Jeth and Asarh, 
they separate from the others, caUing them the period of the 
heats. The two first months of the rainy season, Sawan 
and Bhadun, they regard as the period of the rains ; the two 
middle months of winter, which are Pus and Magh, they 
consider as the period of winter. By this arrangement they 
have six seasons.^ 

Days of the They also assign names to the days of the week : Sanicher 
week. is Saturday ; Aitwar is Sunday ; Somwar, Monday ; 

Mangelwar, Tuesday; Budhwar, Wednesday; Brispatwar, 
Thursday ; and Shukrwar, Friday. 

Day and As, by the usage of our country, the day and night are 
^^aionof twenty-four parts, each called an hour, and 

time. each hour into sixty minutes ; so that the day and night are 
composed of one thousand four hundred and forty minutes ; 
and as in the space of a minute, the fatihek (or first chap- 
ter of the Koran), with the bismillah (or blessing), may be 
repeated dx times, they may be repeated eight thousand six 
hundred and forty times in the space of a night and day. 
The natives of Hindustan divide the night and day into 
sixty parts, each of which they denominate a ghari ; they 
likewise divide the night into four parts, and the day into 
the same number, each of which they call s^pahar (or watch), 

Sanskrit the summer months are called Cheitra, Visakha, Jeshta, 
Ashadha ; the rainy months, Sravana, Bhadrapada, Aswini, Kritika ; 
those of winter, Mrigasira, Pushia, Magha, and Phalguni. The Hindu- 
stanis soften most of these names hy omitting consonants. 

^ [The six seasons are divided thus : Basant, or the spring (Chait 
and Baisakh) ,* Grishma, or the summer (Jeth and Asarh) ; Varsha, 
or the rainy season (Sawan and Bhadon) ; Sharat, or the autumn 
(Kunar and Katik) ; Hemanta, or the winter (Aghan and Pus ) ; 
Sisira, or the period between winter and spring (Magh and Phalgun). 
— Gladwin's Ain i AM}ari, p. 225 .] 
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which the Persians call a pas. In our country I had heard 
of pas SLiidpasban^^ though I did not understand the custom.* 
In all the principal cities of Hindustan, there is a sort of 
people called gharial% who are appointed and stationed for 
this express purpose. They cast a broad brass plate about 
the size of a tray, and two fingers-breadth deep. This brass 
vessel they call gharidL^ The gharidl is suspended from a 
high place. They have another vessel like an hour-cup, 
which has a hole in its bottom. One of these is filled every 
hour 3 ; and “the gharidlis, who watch by turns, attend to 
the cup that is ^ put into the water. In this way, beginning 
from daybreak, when they put in the cup, as soon as it is 
filled for the first time, they strike one stroke on the gharidl 
with a wooden club which they have ; and when it has been 
filled a second time, they strike two, and so on for the first 
watch. The signal that the first watch « is past, is their 
striking very fast for a number of times on the gharidl with 
the wooden club. If it is the first watch of the day, after 
striking repeatedly and fast, they stop a little, and strike 
one blow ; if it be the second watch, after striking fast for 
some time, they deliberately strike two ; and after the 
third they strike three, and after the fourth four. With 
the fourth watch the day closing, the night watch begins ; 
and they go through the night watches in precisely the same 
way. Formerly the gharidlis, whether by day or night, 
beat the sign of the watch at the end of each watch only ; 
so that when a man waked from sleep, and heard the soxmd 
of three or four gharis, he did not know whether it was the 
second watch or the third. I directed, that after beating 
the sign of the ghari, whether by night or day,^ they should 
likewise beat the sign of the watch. For example, that after 
beating three gharis of the first watch,® they should stop, 
and after an interval, beat one other blow as the mark of the 

* But the special signification which these words have here is not 
assigned to them there. ^ which they ® a watch 

d by night and whenever the weather was cloudy, 

® Add of the night. 


^ Watch and watchman. 

® {Gharidl is a gong, and gharri the gong striker.] 
^ [Or rather, ghari = twenty-four minutes.] 
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watch, so that it might be known that it was three ghans of 
the first watch. After beating four gharis of the third watch 
of the night, if they stopped and beat three, it would indicate 
that it was four gharis of the third watch. This answers 
particularly well ; for when a man wakes by night and hears 
the gkarial, he knows with certainty how many gharis of a 
particular watch are past. Again, they divide every ghari 
into sixty parts, each called a pal ; so that every day and 
night consists of three thousand six hundred pals. They 
reckon each pal equal to the time in which the eyelids may 
be shut and opened sixty times ; and reckon a day and night 
equal to two hundred and sixteen thousand times of shutting 
and opening the eyes. By experiment, I found that one 
pal admitted of the kulhowullah and bismillah^ being 
repeated nearly eight times, so that, in the space of a single 
night and day, they admit of being repeated twenty-eight 
thousand six hundred^ times. 

The inhabitants of Hindustan have a peculiar ^ method 
of reckoning as to measures ; they allow eight ratis to one 
mdsheh ; four mdshehs to one tdng,^ or thirty-two ratis to 
one tang ; five mdshehs to one mishkdl, which is equal to 
forty ratis ; twelve mdshehs make one tola or ninety-six 
ratis ; fourteen tolas make one ser ; and it is fixed that 
everywhere forty sers make one man, and twelve mans one 
mdni,^ and one hundred mdnis one mindseh. They reckon 
jewels ^ and precious stones by the tdng. 

The natives of Hindustan have a distinct and clear ® mode 
of reckoning. They call a hundred thousand a lak, a hundred 
laks a kror, a hundred hrors an arh, a hundred arhs a kerb, 
a hundred kerbs a nil, a hundred nils a padam, a hundred 

3* very exact and most ingenious ^ tank, 

® forty sers make one batman or mani, 

^ pearls ® excellent 

^ [The hismillak is the third, and the quLhuwallaJb the fifth prayer 
of the standing (qiydm) posture. Bismillah is the abbreviated form 
of the ejaculation (tasrmyeh) ‘ in the name of God, the Compassionate, 
the Merciful ’. Qvl huwa allah are the opening words of the 112th 
chapter of the Quran {surat ul iJcMas), which runs : ‘ Say He is God 
alone : God the Eternal : He begetteth not, nor is begotten, and 
there is none like unto Him,’ — ^Hughes, Diet of Islam.] 

® [Or rather ‘ eight hundred % according to P. de C.’s figures.] 
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padams a sang. The fixing such a high mode of calculation 
is a proof of the abundance of wealth in Hindustan. 

Most of the natives of Hindustan are pagans. They call Hindu in- 
the pagan inhabitants of Hindustan, Hindus. IMost of the habitants. 
Hindus hold the doctrine of transmigration. The officers 
of revenue, merchants® and work-people, are all Hindus. 

In our native country, the tribes that inhabit the plains 
and deserts have all names, according to their respective 
families ; but here everybody, whether they live in the 
country or in villages, have names according to their families,^ 

Again, every iiradesman ° has received his trade from his 
forefathers,^ who for generations have all practised the 
same trade. 

Hindustan is a country that has few pleasures to recom- Defects of 
mend it.^ The people are not handsome. They have no idea Hindustan, 
of the charms of friendly society, of frankly mixing together, 
or of familiar intercourse. They have no genius, no com- 
prehension of mind, no politeness of manner, no kindness 
or fellow-feeling, no ingenuity or mechanical invention in 
pl£l,nning or executing their handicraft works, no skill or 
knowledge in design or architecture d ; they have no horses, 
no good flesh, no grapes or musk-melons,® no good fruits, 
no ice or cold water, no good food or bread in their bazars, 
no baths or colleges, no candles, no torches, not a candle- 
stick. Instead of a candle and torch, you have a gang of 
dirty fellows, whom they call divatis,^ who hold in their 
left hand a kind of small tripod, to the side of one leg of 
which, it being wooden, they stick a piece of iron like the 

» artisans 

^ In our country tribal divisions exist only among the nomads, 
while here the peasantry and villagers are divided into castes. 

c artisan 

d both in their ideas and their works they lack method, order, 
principles, and rules ; 

1 This refers to the institution of castes. [This is the functional 
type of caste, but there are many other types. See the article on 
caste in voL i of the Imperial Gazetteer of India,'] 

2 Babur’s opinions regarding India are nearly the same as those 
of most Europeans of the upper class, even at the present day. 

® Grapes and musk-melons, particularly the latter, are now common 
all over India. * [Lamp-lighters, from dityd, a lamp.] 
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top of a candlestick ; they fasten a pliant wick, of the 
size of the middle finger, 3* by an iron pin, to another of the 
legs. In their right hand they hold a gourd, in which they 
have made a hole for the purpose of pouring out oil in a 
small stream, and whenever the wick requires oil, they 
supply it from this gourd. Their great men kept a hundred 
or two hundred of these divatis. This is the way in which 
they supply the want of candles and candlesticks. If their 
emperors or chief nobility, at any time, have occasion for 
a light by night, these filthy divatis bring in their lamp, 
which they carry up to their master, and there stand holding 
it close by his side. 

Beside their rivers and standing waters, they have some 
running water in their ravines and hollows ; they have 
no aqueducts or canals in their gardens or palaces.^ In 
their buildings they study neither elegance nor climate, « 
appearance nor regularity. Their peasants and the lower 
classes all go about naked. They tie on a thing which they 
call a langoti, which is a piece of clout that hangs down two 
spans from the navel, as a cover to their nakedness. Below 
this pendent modesty-clout is another slip of cloth, one end 
of which they fasten before to a string that ties on the 
langoti^ and then passing the slip of cloth between the two 
legs, bring it up and fix it to the string of the langoti beliind. 
The women, too, have a lang — one end of it they tie about 
their waist, and the other they throw over their head. 

The chief excellency of Hindustan is, that it is a large 
country, and has abtynidance of gold and silver. The 
climate during the rains is very pleasant. On some days 
it rains ten, fifteen, and even twenty times. During the 
rainy season inundations come pouring down all at once, 
and form rivers, even in places where, at other times, 
there is no water. While the rains continue on the ground, 
the air is singularly delightful, insomuch that nothing can 

S' thumb, 

^ Except the rivers and the streams which fiow in their ra.vines and 
hollows, they have no running water of any kind either in their 
gardens or palaces. ' 

^ air, 

In places where it rains, and where the vshowers succeed each 
other without interruption. 
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surpass its soft and agreeable temperature. Its defect is, 
that the air is rather moist and damp. During the rainy 
season you cannot shoot even with the bow of our country, 
and it becomes quite useless. Nor is it the bow alone that 
becomes useless ; the coats of mail, books, clothes, and 
furniture, all feel the bad effects of the moisture. Their 
houses, too, suffer from not being substantially built.®* 

There is pleasant enough weather in the winter and summer, 
as well as in the rainy season ; but then the north wind 
always blows, and there is an excessive quantity of earth 
and dust flying about. When the rains are at hand, this 
wind blows five or six times with excessive violence,^ and 
such a quantity of dust flies about that you cannot see one 
another. They call this an dndhfJ- It gets warm during 
Taurus and Gemini, but not so warm as to become intolerable. 

The heat cannot be compared to the heats of Balkli and 
Kandahar. It is not above half so warm as in these places 
Another convenience of Hindustan is, that the workmen Abundance 
of every profession and trade are innumerable and without ''^^ork- 
end. For any work, or any employment, there is always ^ 
a set ready, to whom the same employment and trade have 
descended from father to son for ages. In the Zafer-nameh 
of MuUa Sherif-ed-din AH Yezdi, it is mentioned as a 
surprising fact, that when Taimur Beg was building the 
Sangm (or stone) mosque, there were stone-cutters of 
Azarbaijan, Fars, Hindustan, and other countries, to the 
number of two hxmdred, working every day on the mosque. 

In Agra alone, and of stone-cutters belonging to that place 
only, I every day employed on my palaces six hxmdred 
and eighty persons ; and in Agra, Sikri, Biana, Dhulpur, 

Gwaliar, and Koel,^ there were every day employed 

^ The stability even of the hoxises is affected. 

^ Add in the summer, when the sun is in the signs of Taurus and 
Oemini, 

c and its duration is only about half as long as in those places. 

^ This is still the Hindustani term for a storm, or tempest. 

® [Koil is the name generally given to the native city of Aligarh, 
the head-qnarters of a district in the United Province. A%arh is 
now an important manufacturing centre, but is chiefly celebrated 
for the Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental College founded by Sh SeyyM 
Ahmed Khan.] 

B 2 
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on my works one thousand four hundred and ninety-one 
stone-cutters. In the same way, men of every trade and 
occupation are numberless and without stint in Hindustan. 

The countries from Behreh to Behar,^ which are now under 
my^dominion, yield a revenue of fifty-two krors,^ as will 
appear from the particular and detailed statement.® Of this 
amount, pergannas to the value of eight or nine krors^ 
are in the possession of some Rais and Rajas, who from old 
times have been submissive, and have received these 
pergannas for the purpose of confirming them in their 
obedience.®- 

as a reward for their good conduct. [Add the following note on 
the revenues of Hindustan: Almost the whole of Hindustan had 
actually and in a short space of time submitted to my victorious 
standards. The administration of the countries situated cis-Indus, 
such as Sutlej, Behrah, Lahore, Sialkot, Debalpur, and others besides 
these, yielded 3 kror, 33 laks, 15989 tangas ; 


Krora. 

LaJes, 

Tangas, 

That of Sirhind 

1 

29 

31985 

„ Hisar-Pirozeh 

1 

30 

75174 

„ the capital town of Delhi 
and the Mian i doab . 

3 

69 

60254 

, , Mewat, which was not in- 

cluded in the dominions 
of Sikandar Lodi 

1 

69 

81000 


^ [Behar (from Vihara = a Buddhist monastery) is now one of 
the three provinces which make up the Lieutenant-Governorship of 
Bihar, Ghota Nagpur, and Orissa, and lies between Bengal and the 
United Provinces, being divided into two parts by the Ganges. 
Though so close to Bengal it differs from it in almost every respect. 
The extremes of temperature are far greater, the rainfall lighter and 
more capricious, and the population denser and more hardy. The 
language is Hindi, and 82 per cent, of the population are Hindus. 
It comprises the ancient kingdoms of Magaiia, Anga, Vaisali, and 
Mithila, and it was here that Buddhism and Jainism were founded. 
Behar came into Babur’s possession after his victory of Ghagra 
(Gogra) in 1629.] 

® About a million and a half sterling, or rather £1,300,000. 

® This statement unfortunately has not been preserved, [The 
detailed statement of the revenues of Babur’s dominions, though 
omitted from the Persian version of the Memoirs, which Erskine 
followed, is found ha the Turki original, and is reproduced by P. de C, 
in his translation.] 

* About £225,000 sterling. 
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I have thus described the particulars regarding the 
country of Hindustan, its situation, its territory, and 
inhabitants, that have come to my knowledge, and that I 
have been able to verify. Hereafter, if I observe anything 
worthy of being described, I shall take notice of it ; and if 
I hear anything worth repeating, I will insert it. 

On Saturday, the 29th of Rajeb,^ I began to examine 
and to distribute the treasure. I gave Humaiun seventy 
laks from the treasury, and, over and above this treasure, 
a palace,^ of which no account or inventory had been taken. 



Kfors, 

Laks. 

Taiigas. 

That of -Biana .... 

1 

44 

14930 

>> 

Agra .... 


29 

76919 


the Central Provinces . 

2 

91 

19000 


Gwaliar 

2 

29 

57450 

9> 

Kalpi, Senahda, and Gaura 

4 

28 

55950 

J» 

Kanauj 

1 

36 

63358 

99 

Sambal 

1 

38 

44000 

99 

Lucknow and Lakhsar . 

1 

39 

82433 

99 

Khairabad , 


12 

85000 

99 

Oudh and Bahraich 

1 

17 

1369 

99 

Jaunpur 

4 

0 

88333 

99 

Karrah and Manikpur . 

1 

803 

27283 

99 

Behar .... 

4 

5 

60000 

99 

Sirohi .... 

1 

55 

17606 

99 

Sarun .... 

1 

10 

18673 

99 

Chiparan (Champaran) . 

1 

90 

86060 

99 

Gundega 


43 

30300 

99 

Baja Mutana and Baja 
Bup Bann 

t 

2 

27000 

55000 

50000 

99 

Bantambhor 


20 

0 

99 

99 

Nagor .... 
Baja Bikramajit Ran- 

— 

— 

— 


tambhor . 

— 

— 

— 

99 

Baja Kalanjari 

— 

— 

— 

99 

Raja Singh deo 

— 

— 

— 

99 

Baja Btomdeo . 

— 

— 

— 

99 

Baja Bikamchand 

— 

— 

— 


a a private douceur. 


^ Babur, just before the description of Hindustan, says that he 
entered Agra on Thursday, the 28th Bajeb, The date in the text is 
an error, the 29th of Bajeb being a IHday. Perhaps he thought that 
the distribution of treasure on a Priday might have seemed to inter- 
fere with his religious duties. If the distribution occurred on Saturday, 
the date the 12th May 1628 ; if on Priday, May the 11th. 


Distribu- 
tion of the 
treasure. 
1526. 

May 11. 
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To some Amirs I gave ten laks, to others eight laks, seven 
laks, and six laks. On the Afghans, Hazaras, Arabs, 
Baluches, and others that were in the army, I bestowed 
gratuities from the treasury, suited to their rank and 
circmnstances. Every merchant, every man of letters, in a 
word, every person who had come in the army along with 
me, carried off presents and gratuities, which marked their 
great good fortune and superior luck.®* Many who were not 
in the army also received ample presents from these treasures ; 
as, for instance, Kamran received seventeen laks, Muham- 
med Zeman Mirza fifteen laks, Askeri Mirza^ and Hindal, 
in a word, all my relations and friends, great and small, 
had presents sent them in silver and gold, in cloth, and 
jewels, and captive slaves. Many presents were also sent 
for the Begs in our old territories, and their soldiers. I sent 
presents for my relations and friends to Samarkand, 
Khorasan, Kashghar, and Irak. Offerings were sent to the 
Sheikhs (or holy men) in Khorasan and Samarkand, as 
likewise to Mekka and Medina. To the country of Kabul, 
as an incentive to emulation,® to every soul, man or woman, 
slave or free, of age or not, I sent one shahrokhi ^ as a gift.® 
When I first arrived in Agra, there was a strong mutual 
dislike and hostility between my people and the men of the 
place. The peasantry and soldiers of the country avoided 
The inha- and fled from my men. Afterwards, everywhere, except 
Delhi and Agra, the inhabitants fortified different 
Bibur. posts,<i while the governors of towns put their fortifications 

* Omit this clause. ^ Omit and friends 

® and the whole district of Versak, 
and such as held fortified posts put themselves in a posture 
of defence. 


^ Askeri and Hindal were sons of Babur; Muhammed Zeman 
Mirza was a son of Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, the late Sultan of 
Khorasan. 

® Abul-fazl tells us that eight laks of shahrokhis are equivalent to 
one kror, 28 laks of dams {Ayeen e AM>en, vol. ii, p. 169), which, 
allowing 40 dams to the rupee, makes it equal to 2 J shahrokhis. This 
would give the shahrokhi the value of tenpence or elevenpence. 

* [For this generous distribution of the wealth accumulated by the 
Lodi kings, of which he kept none for himself, Babur is said to have 
been given the title of Iccde'ndar or mendicant {E. B., p. 440).] 
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in a posture of defence,®- and refused to submit or obey. 
Kasim Sambali was in Sainbal, Nizam Khan in Biana, the 
Raja Hassan Khan Mewati himself in Mewat. That mfidel 
was the prime mover and agitator in all these confusions and 
insurrections. Muhammed Zeitun was in Dhulpur, Tatar 
Klian Sarang-khani in Gwaliar, Hussain Khan Lohani in 
Raberi, Kutb Khan in Etawa, and in Kalpi Ali Khan.^ 
Kanauj, with the whole country beyond the Ganges, was 
entirely in the possession of the refractory Afghans, such 
as Nasir Khan Lohani, Maaruf Fermuli, and a number of 
other Amirs, who had been in a state of open rebellion for 
two years before the death of Ibrahim, At the period when 
I defeated that prince, they had overrun, and were in posses- 
sion of Kanauj and the coxmtries in that quarter, and had 
advanced and encamped two or three marches on this side 
of Kanauj. They elected Behar Khan, the son of Darya 
Khan, as their king, and gave him the name of Sultan 
Muhammed. Marghub, a slave, was in Mahaban.^ This 
confederation, though approaching, yet did not come near 
for some time.® When I came to Agra, it was the hot 
season. All the inhabitants fled from terror, so that we 
could not find grain nor provender, either for ourselves or our 
horses. The villages, out of hostility and hatred to us, had 
taken to rebellion, thieving, and robbery. The roads became 
impassable. I had not had time,^ after the division of the 
treasure, to send proper persons to occupy and protect the 
different pergannas and stations. It happened too that 
the heats were this year uncommonly oppressive. Many men 
about the same time dropped down, as if they had been 
affected by s the samum wind,^ and died on the spot. 

a* Omit this clause, ^ ’Alim Khan. 

<3 two or three beyond it, 

e from which he did not move for some time, although he was in 
my immediate neighbourhood. 

f the opportunity, ff under the influence of 


^ [Mahaban, the head- quarters of a Tahsxl in the Muttra district of 
the United Provinces, situated near the left bank of the Jamna, is 
the traditional home of the god Krishna’s childhood, and as such is 
much venerated by the Hindus. It was sacked by Mahmufi in 1018.] 
® [A sultry, pestilential wind,] 
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On these accounts, not a few of my Begs and best men 
began to lose heart, objected to remaining in Hindustan, 
and even began to make preparations for their return. 
If the older Begs, who were men of experience, had made 
these representations, there would have been no harm in it ; 
for, if such men had communicated their sentiments to me, 
I might have got credit for possessing at least so much 
sense and judgement as, after hearing what they had to 
urge, to be qualified to decide on the expediency or in- 
expediency of their opinions ; to distinguish the good from 
the evil. But what sense or propriety was there in eternally 
repeating the same tale in different words, to one who 
himself saw the facts with his own eyes, and had formed a 
cool and fixed resolution in regard to the business in which 
he was engaged ? What propriety was there in the whole 
army, down to the very dregs, giving their stupid and 
unformed opinions ? It is singular, that, when I set out 
from Kabul this last time, I had raised many of low rank 
to the dignity of Beg, in the expectation, that if I had 
chosen to go through fire and water, they would have 
followed me back and forward without hesitation ; and that 
they would have accompanied me cheerfully, march where 
I would. It never surely entered my imagination that they 
were to be the persons who were to arraign my measures, 
nor that, before rising from the cotmcil, they should show 
a determined opposition to every plan and opinion which 
I proposed and supported in the council and assembly. 
Though they behaved ill, yet Ahmedi Perwanchi and Wali 
Khazin behaved still worse. From the time we left Kabul, 
till we had defeated Ibrahim and taken Agra, K^hwajeh 
Kalan had behaved admirably, and had always spoken 
gallantly, giving such opinions as befitted a brave man ; 
but a few days after the taking of Agra, all his opinions 
underwent a complete change. Khwajeh Kalan was now, 
of all others, the most determined on turning back. 

I no sooner heard this murmuring among my troops 
than I summoned all my Begs to a council. I told them 
that empire and conquest could not be acquired without the 
materials and means of war ; that royalty and nobility 
could not exist without subjects and dependent provinces ; 
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that, by the labours of many years, after undergoing 
great hardships, measuring many a toilsome journey, and 
raising various armies ^ ; after exposing myself and my 
troops to circumstances of great danger, to battle and blood- 
shed, by the divine favour, I had routed my formidable 
enemy, and achieved the conquest of the numerous provinces 
and kingdoms which we at present held : ‘ And now, what 
force compels, and what hardship obliges us, without any 
visible cause, after having worn out our life in accomplishing 
the desired achievement, to abandon and fly from our con- 
quests, and to retreat back to Kabul with every symptom of 
disappointment and discomfiture^? Let not any one who 
calls himself my friend ever henceforward make such a 
proposal. But if there is any among you who cannot bring 
himself to stay, or to give up his purpose of returning back, 
let him depart Having made them this fair and reasonable 
proposal, the discontented were of necessity compelled, 
however unwillingly, to renounce their seditious purposes. 
Khwajeh Kalan not being disposed to remain, it was 
arranged, that as he had a numerous retinue, he should 
return back to guard the presents ; I had but few troops 
in Kabul and Ghazni, and he was directed to see that these 
places were all kept in proper order, and amply supplied 
with the necessary stores. I bestowed on him Ghazni, 
Gerdez, and the Sultan Masaudi Hazaras ; I also gave him 
the perganna of Kehram ^ in Hindustan, yielding a revenue 
of three or four laks.^ Khwajeh Mir Miran was likewise 
directed to proceed to Kabul. The presents were entrusted 
to his charge, and put into the immediate custody of Mulla 
Hassan Saraf® and Nouker Hindu. Khwajeh Kalan, who 
was heartily tired of Hindustan, at the time of going, wrote 

^ at the head of my troops ; 

^ to be exposed afresh to the trials of poverty ? 


^ [There is a town named Kuhram marked on BennelFs map 
in Patiala, south-east of Patiala town and south-west of Ambala. 
Kuhram is often mentioned in history. See Am i Ahhan, vol. ii 
( Jarrett), pp. 105, 296.] 

® This sum, at forty dams to the rupee, and taking the rupee at 
two shillings, would be £800 or £1,000 sterling, 

* \Sarra]^ hanker.] 


Khwajeh 
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the fallowing verses on the walls of some houses* in 
Delhi : 

{Turki ) — If I pass the Sind safe and sound. 

May shame take me if I ever again wish for Hmd. 

\Mien I still continued in Hindustan, there was an evident 
impropriety in his composing and publishing such vitupera- 
tive^ verses. If I had previously cause to be offended at 
his leaving me, this conduct « of his doubled the offence. 
I composed a few extempore lines, which I wrote down and 
sent him. 


Babur’s {Turki ) — Return a hundred thanks, 0 Babur I for the bounty of the 

answer. merciful God 

Has given yon Sind, Hind, and numerous kingdoms ; 

If unable to stand the heat, you long for cold. 

You have only to recollect the frost and cold of Ghazni. 


At this period I sent to Koel, Mulla Apak, who had 
formerly been in a very low station, but who, two or three 
years before, having gathered together his brethren and 
a considerable body of other followers, had received the 
command of the Urukzais^ and of several Afghan tribes on 
the banks of the Sind. I sent by him firmans containing 
assurances of safety and protection, to the bowmen and 
Babur soldiers about Koel. Sheikh Guren, availing himself of these 
iome D^b came voluntarily and entered into my service.^^ 

men. He brought with him two or three thousand bowmen from 
the Doab, who all joined my army. 

And by and clansmen ® of Alim Khan Fermuli fell in with 

FemuH Yunis Ali, between Delhi and Agra, at a time when he had 
mistaken the road and separated from Humaiun ; but, after 
a short engagement, were defeated, and the sons of Alim Khan 
made prisoners, and brought to the camp. At this juncture, ^ 
I dispatched Mirza Moghul, the son of Doulet Kadem the 
Turk, accompanied by one of the sons of Alim Khan, who 
had been taken prisoner, with firmans containing assurances 
of protection and honour, to Alim Khan, who, during these 
commotions, had gone to Mewat. That nobleman returned 

* his house b lightly jesting c a jest like tbi« 

^ came to me loyally and rendered me homage. ® relations 
f Availing myself of this circumstance. 


^ [An Afghan tribe inhabiting Tirah, on the borders of the Kohat 
district, N.W.F.R] 
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back in his company. I received Alim Klhan >vith distinction 
and kindness, and bestowed on him « one of the most desirable 
pergannas, worth twenty-five laks.’^ 

Sultan Ibrahim had sent Mustafa Fermuli and Firuz Khan By Firuz 
Sarangkhani, with several other Amirs, against the rebellious 
lords of the Purab (East). Mustafa had some well-fought Bayezid, 
and desperkte actions with the rebels, and had given them 
several severe defeats. He had died, however, before the KaziJia. 
defeat of Ibrahim, and Sheikh Bayezid, his younger brother, 
had assumed the command in his room, while Ibrahim was 
yet on the thrbne.^ Firuz IHian, Sheikh Bayezid, Mahmud 
I^an Lohani, and Kazi Jia, now entered my service. I 
bestowed on them honours and rewards beyond their expecta- 
tions. To Firuz Khan I gave a grant of upwards of a kror 
out of Jaunpur ; on Sheikh Bayezid one of a kror from Oudh ; 
on Mahmud Khan, nine laks and thirty-five thousand dams 
out of Ghazipur,® and on Kazi Jia twenty laks ^ from Jaunpur. Babur 

A few days after the Id,^ or festival of Shawal, we had 
a great feast in the grand hall, which is adorned with the hisofficeis. 
peristyle of stone piUars, imder the dome in the centre of 
Sultan Ibrahim’s private palace.^ On that occasion I pre- 
sented Humaiun with a chdrkob^^ a sword with the belt, and 

^ Omit this clause and read: I provided for his maintenance by 
bestowing on him 

b and that king, finding himself in a difficult situation, made over 
the command of his elder brother’s troops to Sheikh Bayezid.. 

^ Firuz Khan received a grant of 1 kror, 46 lakhs and 5,000 tangas 
from Jaunpur, Sheikh Bayazid got 1 kror, 48 lakhs and 50,000 tangas 
on Oudh ; Mahmud Khan 90 lakhs, 35,000 tangas out of Ghazipur, 

^ Probably about £6,250. 

® A kror may be about £25,000 ; nine laks and 35,000 dams, about 
£2,440 ; twenty laks, nearly £5,000, [These are only round numbers. 

The details are given in P, de C.’s translation.] 

® The Id of Shawal, it will be remembered, is celebrated at the con- 
clusion of the Ramzan, on seeing the first new moon of Shawal. In 
A.H. 932, it must have fallen about July 11, 1526. 

^ [The two last Lodi kings resided in Agra. Sikandor Lodi built 
the Baradari Palace near Sikandra, which suburb received its name 
from him. The ‘ Lodi’s Mound which is now built over with modem 
houses, is said to have been the site of another Lodi Palace called Ba- 
dalgarh {Murray^ s Handbook to the Bengal Presidency, London, 1882).] 

® A square shawl, or napkin of cloth of gold, bestowed as a mark of 
rank and distinction. 
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a Tipchak horse with a gold saddle. To Chin Taimur Sultan, 
to Mehdi Khwajeh, and Muhammed Sultan Mirza, I gave 
a charkob, a sword with the belt, and a dagger.®- To the 
other Begs and officers I gave, according to their circum- 
stances, a sword with a belt, a dagger, and dresses of honour ; 
so that on the whole there were given one Tipchak horse with 
the saddle, two pairs of swords^ with the belts, twenty-five 
sets of enamelled® daggers, sixteen enamelled® kitdrehs, two 
daggers 1 {jamdher) set wdth precious stones,*^ four pair® of 
chdrkobSy and twenty-eight vests of purple.^ On the day of 
the feast there was a great deal of rain ; it rained thirteen 
times, IVIany of those who were seated on the outside were 
completely drenched. 

1 had at first bestowed the country of Samaneh on Muham- 
Exj^itiou inedi Gokultash, and sent him on a plundering expedition 
Sambal.^ I had bestowed Hissar-Firozeh on Humaiun 

oaiiibal ; 

by way of gift, and now gave him Sambal likewise. As I had 
placed Hindu Beg in Humaiun’s service, I, therefore, in the 
room of Muhammedi, sent Hindu Beg, accompanied by 
Kitteh Beg, Malik Kasim, and Baba Kashkeh, with their 
brothers and relations,ff® Mulla Apak, Sheikh Guren, and the 
bowmen from the Doab, with orders to proceed on duty to 
Sambal. Intimations^ had come three or four times from 
Kasim Sambali, that the traitor Biban had laid siege to 
Sambal, and reduced him to the last extremity, so that it 
was desirable that they should advance by forced marches. 
Biban, ^ with the same force and array with which he had 
fled from us, had occupied the skirts of the hills, collected 
the fugitive and discomfited Afghans, ^ and, finding the place 
ill garrisoned, during these troubles, had gone and laid siege 
to Sambal. Hindu Beg, Kiteh Beg, and the whole detach- 
ment that had been dispatched to the relief of the place, 

Add, with its belt. ^ jewelled swords ® jewelled 

^ Add a gold scimitar, a nag, and a sword, ® four 

^ scarlet. s with all his brothers, ^ Messengers 

^ Add and Indians, 

^ The khanjer, hitdreh, oxiAjamdh&r are peculiar kinds of daggers. 

® [Sambhal is a town ia the district of Moradabad, U.P., twenty- 
two miles south-west of Moradabad city.] 

® That is, their clansmen. 


[Malik Biban Jilwani.] 
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on reaching the Ahar-ford,^ while busy in passing the river, 
sent on Malik Kasim, and Baba Kashkeh with his brothers, 
in advance. As soon as Malik Kasim had crossed the river, 
he pushed on with great expedition, accompanied by 
a hundred or a hundred and fifty of his brethren, 2 and 
reached Sambal about the time of noon-day prayers . Biban, 
on his side, drew out his men from his camp, and ranged 
them in order of battle. Malik Kasim and his party having 
advanced rapidly, and got the fort in their rear, began to 
engage him. Biban, unable to keep his ground, took to 
flight. They killed a number of his men, whose heads they 
cut off, and took several elephants and a number of horses.^ 
Next morning, the Begs who had been sent to relieve the 
place arrived, Kasim Sambali came out and had an inter- 
view with them, but made some difliculties as to giving up 
the fort, always contriving evasions. One day, Sheikh 
Guren having concerted measures with Bdndu Beg and the 
rest of the generals,^ brought Kasim Sambali before them by 
stratagem, and introduced my men into the fort of Sambal. 
The family and dependants of Kasim Sambali were suffered 
to leave the place in safety, and were conducted to BiSna.® 

Kalender Piadbh was now sent to Nizam Khan*^ with 
letters, in which threats were mingled with promises. 
I wrote extempore, and sent the following fragment ; 

Contend not with Turks, O Mir of Biana ! ® 

The speed and hraveiy of Turks are surpassing. 

Now is the time to present yourself, and to lend an ear to counsel. 

What is the use of telling a man of what is before his eyes ? 

The fort of Biana is one of the most famous in Hindustan ; 

^ Add besides other booty. 

^ Sheikh Guren and Hindu Beg having concerted measures with 
their colleagues, ® Omit this clause. d to Biana 

^ The Ahar-ford is on the Ganges, a little above Anopsheher, or 
Anupshir. [Anupshahr, the head-quarters of a Tahsil in the Buland- 
shahr district, IJ.P., situated on the right bank of the Ganges, 
twenty-five miles east of Bulandshahr city, was an important town 
in its day as commanding this crossing of the Ganges on the road 
between Delhi and Rohilkhand.] ® Clansmen. 

® Biana, which lies south-west from Agra, was formerly one of the 
most important places in India, from its vicinity to the capital, which 
it defended on the side of the Rajput states. 
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and the foolish man, confiding too much in its strength, had 
cherished expectations, and instructed his envoy to make 
demands, far beyond what he was able to command. 
I returned him a sharp answer ^ by the man whom he sent 
to treat, and made every exertion to collect whatever was 
necessary for the siege. 

Muham- _ I sent Baba Kuli Beg to Muhammed Zeitun ^ with letters, 

in which menaces were mixed with conciliation. He like- 
in Dhulpur. wise made excuses to waste the time, and practised a variety 
of artifices. 

Hana Although Rana Sanka,^ the Pagan, when I was in Kabul, 

had sent me an ambassador with professions of attachment, 
and had arranged with me, that, if I would march from that 
quarter into the \nlcinlty of Delhi, he would march from the 
other side upon Agra ; yet, when I defeated Ibrahim, and 
took Delhi and Agra, the Pagan, during all my operations, 
did not make a single movement. After some time, he 
advanced and laid siege to Kandar,® the name of a fort 
which was held by Hassan, the son of Makan. Hassan 
Makan had several times sent me envoys, though Makan 
himself had not waited on me with his submissions. The 
forts around, such as Etawa, Dhulpur, Gwaliar, and Biana,^ 
were not yet in my possession. The Afghans to the eastward 
were in a state of rebellion and contumacy ; they had even 
advanced two or three marches from Kanauj towards Agra, 
and had then encamped and fortified their position.^ I was 

® a refusal of his demands 

^ their head-quarters were at a point two or three marches from 
Kanauj in the d^rict of Agra. - 

^ Muhammed Zeitun held Dhulpur, which lies south from Agra, on 
the Chambal, and is a veiy strong place. 

® Bana Sanka, the Baja of Udaipur, had made the principal Rajput 
states dependent upon him. He had enlarged his dominions by the 
conquest of several provinces in Malwa, that had formerly belonged 
to the King of Mandu ; and was, upon the whole, the most formid- 
able opponent whom Babur had to dread. 

* Kant^r is a strong hill-fort, a few miles east of Rantambor [in 
Rajputana]. 

* These are the chief forts to the south of Agra. Etawa lies on the 
Jumna, between Agra and Kalpi. Gwaliar is a celebrated hill-fort, 
well known as the prison of the princes of the house of Taimur, and 
the chief place in Gohud. 
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by no means secure of the fidelity of the country immediately 
about us. It was impossible for me, therefore, to send any 
detachment to his relief ; and Hassan, in the course of two 
or three months, having been reduced to esd;remity, entered 
into a capitulation, and surrendered the fort of Kandar. 

Hussain IQian, who was in possession of Raberi,i being 
seized with a panic, abandoned the place, and made his 
escape. I bestowed it upon Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng. 

I had several times stimmoned Kutb Khan, who was in 
Btawa, to come out and wait upon me ; ^ but he neither 
waited upon me nor surrendered the fort. I now bestowed 
the fort of Etawa on Mahdi Khwajeh, and sent along with 
him Muhammed Sultan Mirza, Sultan Muhammed Duldai, 
Muhammed Ali Jeng- Jeng, Abdal-azTz, the master of horse, 
with some other Begs, several of my inferior Begs and 
adherents, and a number of other troops,^’ to occupy the 
place. I had lately bestowed Kanauj ^ on Sultan Muham- 
med Duldai ; but, in the meanwhile, I ordered him also to 
march against Etawa, accompanied by Firoz Khan, Mah- 
mud IQian, Sheikh Bayezid, Kazi Jia, and the Begs of their 
party, to whom I had shown great favour, and given 
pergannas on the side of Purab. 

Muhammed Zeitun continued in Dhulpur, and, under 
various false pretences, would neither leave the place nor 
make his submission. I bestowed Dhulpur® on Sultan 
Juneid Birlas, and appointed Adil Sultan, Muhammedi 
Gokultash, Shah Mansur Birlas, Kutluk Kadem, Wall Jm 
Beg, Abdallah, Pir Kuli, and Shah Hussain Bargi, to proceed 
against that place, giving them instructions to assault and 
take it by storm, and to deliver it into the custody of Sultan 
Jimeid Birlas ; after which they were to march against Biana. 

^ I had several times sent letters to Kntb Khan, who was in 
Etawa, endeavouring to attract him by promises, and intimidate 
him by threats ; 

^ in command of a considerable number of Begs and household 
troops, 

^ Raberi was a place of importance on the Jumna, below Chandwar. 

^ Kanauj, or Canouge, a^famous city on the Ganges, about the 
27th degree of N. Lat. It lies on the right bank of the river. 

® It will be observed that the greater part of these governments, 
bestowed by Babur, were of places still to be conquered. 
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Having appointed these armies to proceed in execution 
of their various objects, I sent for the Turki nobles and those 
of Hind, and held a consultation. I stated to them that the 
rebellious lords in the east, Nasir Khan Lohani, Maaruf 
Fermuli, and their adherents, had passed the Ganges, to the 
number of forty or fifty thousand men, had occupied 
Kanauj, and advanced and encamped two or three marches 
on this side of it ; that the Pagan Rana Sanka had taken 
Kandar, and was in a state of open disobedience and revolt : 
that the rainy season was now nearly over ; that it seemed 
expedient and necessary to march against either the rebels 
or the pagans ; that it would be an easy matter to reduce 
the neighbouring forts after getting rid of these formidable 
enemies ; that then they would cost no trouble ; that Rana 
Sanka was not, upon the whole, a very formidable enemy. 
All unanimously answered, that Rana Sanka was not only 
far off, but that it was not even plain that it was in his 
power to come near us ; that the rebel chiefs had advanced 
closer up to us ; that to repulse them should be our first 
object ; and they therefore begged to be led against that 
enemy. Humaiun represented that it was quite unnecessary 
for the Emperor to accompany the expedition, and asked 
to be permitted to undertake the service. All having agreed 
in this plan, and the TutM Begs, as well as those of Hind, 
being pleased with the arrangement, it was settled that 
Humaiun should march towards the east, with the armies 
that had been appointed to proceed against Dhulpur » ; and 
Kabuli Ahmed ELasim was in consequence dispatched with 
all speed, to make these armies change the course of their 
march, so as to meet Humaiun in Chandwar.”*^^ Mahdi 
Khwajeh, Muhammed Sultan Mirza, and the armies that 
had been sent against Etawa, were likewise ordered to march 
and form a jxmction with Humaiun. 

On Thursday, the 13th of Zilkaadeh, Humaiun marched 
to the village of Jilisir,^ sixteen kos ® from Aigra, where he 
a Omit this clause. 

to direct the armies that had been dispatched against Dhulpur 
to join Humaiun at Chandwar. c three kos 

^ Chandwar lies on the Jumna below Agra, and above Etawa. 

^ [J alesar on the J amna below Agra is the head-quarters of a Tahsil 
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encamped. Having halted there one day he proceeded 
march after march towards the enemy. On Thursday, the Aug. 28 , 
20th of the same month, Khwajeh Kalan took leave on 
setting out for Kabul. 

It always appears to me that one of the chief defects of Babur 
Hindustan is the want of artificial water-courses. I had 

garcLGu n6ar 

intended, wherever I might fix my residence, to construct Agra, be- 
water-wheels, to produce an artificial stream, and to lay out 
an elegant and regularly planned pleasure-ground.^ Shortly 
after coming to Agra, I passed the Jumna with this object 
in view, and examined the country, to pitch upon a fit spot 
for a garden. The whole was so ugly and detestable, that 
I repassed the river quite repulsed and disgusted. In 
consequence of the want of beauty, and of the disagreeable 
aspect of the country, I gave up my intention of making 
a charhdgh ; but as no better situation presented itself near 
Agra, I was finally compelled to make the best of this same 
spot. I first of all began to sink the large well which supplies 
the baths with water ; I next fell to work on that piece of 
ground on which are the amhli (or Indian tamarind) trees, 
and the octangular tank j I then proceeded to form the 
large tank and its enclosure ; and afterwards the tank and 
taldr 2 (or grand hall of audience) that are in front of the and a 
stone palace. I next finished the garden of the private palace, 
apartments, and the apartments themselves, after which 
I completed the baths. In this way, going on, without 
neatness and without order, in the Hindu fashion, I, however, 
produced edifices and gardens which possessed considerable 
regularity.®- ® In every corner I planted suitable gardens ; 

a So it was that in this country of India so devoid of charm, and 
naturally so lacking in order, I succeeded in making gardens full of 
beauty and symmetry. 

in the Etah district of the United Provinces, about eight miles from 
the Jalesar road station, on the Great Eastern Railway.] 

^ In Persia and India, a house or palace is always understood to be 
comprehended under the name of garden. 

® Talar is an apartment open in front, and supported on pillars. 

It is frequently a hall of audience. 

® [This may be the garden palace which Babur is said to have built 
on the east bank of the Jamna, nearly opposite the Taj, close to which 
is a Mosque erected by Humayun in 1530. There are, however, three 

BABUB n g 
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in every garden I sowed, roses and narcissuses regularly, 
and in beds corresponding to each other.^ We were annoyed 
with three things in Hindustan i one was its heat, another 
its strong winds, the third its dust. Baths were the means 
of removing all three inconveniences. In the bath we could 
not be affected by the winds.^ During the hot winds, ^ the 
cold can there be rendered so intense, that a person often 
feels as if quite powerless ^ from it. The room of the bath, 
in which is the tub or cistern, is finished wholly of stone. 
The water-run is of white stone ; all the rest of it, its floor 
and roof, is of a red stone, which is the stone of Biana. 
Khalifeh, Sheikh Zein, Yunis Ali, and several others, who 
procured situations on the banks of the river, made regular 
and elegant gardens and tanks, and constructed wheels after 
the fashion of Lahore and Debalpur, by means of which they 
procured a supply of water. The men of Hind, who had 
never before seen places formed on such a plan, or laid out 
with so much elegance, gave the name of Kabul to the side 
of the Jumna on which these palaces were built. 

There was an empty space within the fort (of Agra), 
between Ibrahim’s palace and the ramparts. I directed 
a large wain to be constructed on it, ten gaz by ten.^ In the 
language of Hindustan they denominate a large well, having 

^ In every comer I made pretty parterres, in which roses and 
narcissi in all their beauty were arranged with consummate art. 

^ Add or the dust. ^ Jn the hottest season, ^ half frozen 


other gardens near Agra, which are connected by tradition with 
Babur, viz. the Achanak Bagh, one mile due south of the city; 
the Zahireh Bagh, situated between the Ram Bagh and the Chini 
ka rozah ; and another garden of the same name, the largest of all, 
on the Agra side of the river near the Barracks. This garden con- 
tains the great weU, the wonder of Agra, which has a circumference 
of 220 feet, and from which fifty-two people can draw water at the 
same time. It may be the tmin referred to by Babur further on.] 

^ [As far as I know, no trace of this palace exists in the fort. It 
was doubtless demolished to make room for later buildings of the 
Moghal period.] 

* [The usual word in Hindustani for such a well is baoll, which is 
defined as follows in Fallon’s dictionary ; ‘ a deep well, descent to 
which is by long flights of steps with landing places and covered 
chambers where travellers may rest and take refreshments during the 
heat of the day’.] 
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a staircase down it, wain. This wain was begun before the 
chdrbdgh was laid out ; they were busy digging it during 
the rains, but it fell in several times, and smothered the 
workmen- After my holy war against Rana Sanka, as is 
mentioned in the Memoirs,*'^ I gave orders for finishing it, 
and a very excellent wain was completed. In the inside of 
the wain there was constructed an edifice of three different 
stories. The lowest story has three open halls, and you 
descend to it by the well ; the descent is by means of a flight 
of steps, and there is a passage leading to each of the three 
different halls.^^ Each hall is higher than the other by three 
steps. In the lowest hall of all, at the season when the 
waters subside, there is a flight of steps that descends into 
the well.c In the rainy season, when the water is high, the 
water comes up into the uppermost of these halls. In the 
middle story there is a hall of carved stone, and close by it 
a dome, in which the oxen that turn the water-wheel move 
round. The uppermost story consists of a single hall. From 
the extremity of the area that is at the top of the well, at 
the bottom of a flight of five or six steps, a staircase goes 
off from each side to this hall, and proceeds down to its right 
side/^ Straight opposite to the entrance is a stone, contain- 
ing the date of the building. By the side of this well a shaft 
or pit has been dug, in such a way that the bottom of it is 
a little higher than, the middle of the well.® The cattle, 
moving in the dome that has been mentioned, turn a water- 
wheel, by which the water is raised from the one well into 
the other well or shaft. On this last-mentioned shaft they 
have erected another wheel, by which the water is raised to 
a level with the ramparts,^ and flows into the upper gardens. 
At the place where the staircase issues from the well they 

^ as is recorded in a chronogram engraved on a stone, in which 
there is an allusion to its completion after the Holy War, 

^ The lowest consists of three halls, each of which communicates 
directly with the well by means of steps. 

® When water is drawn from the lowest hall, the level of the water 
is only one step below it. 

You go down to it from the platform of the well by a flight of 
five or six steps on each side, the entrance being on the right, 

® By the side of the first well another has been sunk, the depth of 
which is not quite half that of the first one. 

I is carried along the ramparts, 

S 2 
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have built a house of stone ; and beyond the enclosure that 
surrounds the well, a stone mosque has been built ; but it 
is ill built, and after the style of Hindustan. 

By the time that Humaiun had made some progress in his 
march, Nasir I^lian Lohani, Maaruf Fermuli, and the rebel 
lords, ^ had assembled and encamped at Jajmau.^ Hiunaiun, 
when about fifteen ^ kos off, sent Mumin Atkeh, in order 
to gain intelligence, and to push on, to plunder and beat up 
their quarters. He could not get any accurate information 
of their motions, but the rebels, having notice of his ap- 
proach, took to flight, without waiting for his appearance. 
Humaiun sent out Kasimnai with Baba Chihreh and 
Bujkeh, after Mumin Atkeh, in order to get intelligence. 
They brought news of the panic and flight of the enemy ; 
whereupon Humaiun advanced and occupied Jajmau, from 
whence he proceeded onward. When he arrived near Dil- 
mau,® Fateh Khan Sarwani came and made his submission. 
He sent that nobleman to me, accompanied by Mahdi 
Khwajeh and Muhammed Sultan Mirza. 

This same year, Obeidullah Khan raised an army, and 
advanced from Bokhara against Merv. Ten or fifteen 
peasants, who were in the citadel of Merv,® were taken and 
put to the sword. Having settled the revenue of Merv, he, 
in the course of forty or fifty days,*^ proceeded against 
Sarakhs. In Sarakhs he found about thirty or forty 
Kizilbashes, who shut the gates, and refused to give up the 

^ started on his expedition, Omit and the rebel lords, 

c ten or fifteen ^ Having occupied Merv for forty or fifty days, he 


* Jajmau is in the Doab, below Cawnpore. [Jajmau is the old 
name of the head-quarters Tahsil of the Cawnpore district, United 
Provinces.] 

® Bilmau stands on the left bank of the Ganges, south-east from 
Bareilly. [Balmau is the head-quarters of the Tahsil of the same name 
in the Bai Bareilly district, United Provinces. It contains many 
interesting rains, the most striking being the picturesque old fort 
overlooking the Ganges.] 

® [Merv, the chief town of the Oasis of the same name, is situated 
in the Trans-Caspian Province of Bussia on the south edge of the 
Kara Kum desert, 230 miles north of Herat. The new town is 
situated on both sides of the Murghab river. The ruins of the old 
Seljuk capital cover an area of fifteen miles.] 
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fort. The inhabitants being divided in their affections, 
some of them opened a gate,®- by which the Uzbeks entered, 
and put all the Kizilbashes to the sword. Having taken 
Sarakhs, he moved upon Tus and Meshhad.^ The inhabitants 
of Meshhad, having no means of defence, submitted. Tus 
was blockaded for eight months, and finally surrendered on 
capitulation, the terms of which were not observed ; all the 
men in the place being put to the sword, and the women 
reduced to slavery.^ 

. This same year Behader Khan, the son of Sultan Muzaffer 
of Gujerat, succeeded his father on the throne of Gujerat, 
of which coimtry he is now king. Upon some difference with 
his father, he had fled to Sultan Ibrahim, by whom he was 
treated with great slight ; during the time that I was in the 
vicinity of Panipat, I received from him letters asking 
for assistance. I returned him a gracious and encouraging 
answer, inviting him to join me. He at first intended to 
wait upon me, but afterwards changed his plan, and, 
separating from Ibrahim’s army, took the road of Gujerat. 
His father, Sultan Muzaffer, having died at this very crisis, 
his elder brother Sikander Shah, the eldest son of Sultan 
Muzaffer, succeeded his father on the throne of Gujerat. 
Ill consequence of his bad conduct, one of his slaves, Imad- 
al-mulk, conspired mth some others, and put him to death 
by strangling him. They then sent for Behader Klian, 
who was still on the road, and on his arrival, placed him on 
his father’s throne, under the name of Behader Shah.^ 

^ But the inhabitants, rising in revolt, opened the gates, 

^ [Mashad, the capital of the Khorasan Province of Persia, is 
situated in a plain watered by the Kashaf-rud, a tributary of the 
Hari-rud. It is celebrated for its sacred shrine of Imam Beza, the 
most venerated spot in Persia. The ruins of Tus are situated in 
the neighbourhood of the modern Mashad, which was built round the 
shrine of Imam Reza, and took the place of the ancient city. Tus is 
famous as the site of the poet Firdausi’s tomb. Sarakhs is a town 
situated in the extreme north-east comer of the Province of Khorasan 
about ninety miles east of Mashad.] 

® [Merv, Sarakhs, and Mashad fell to ObeiduUah Khan in 1525, and 
Tus in the following year. — E, J5,, p. 457.] 

® [Muzafiar Shah II died in 1526 and was succeeded by his two 
elder sons, Sikander Shah and Mahmud II, both of whom met with 
violent deaths, thus leaving the throne open to Bahadur Shah.] 
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This prince acted rightly in enforcing the law of retaliation 
by putting to death Imad-al-inulk, who had behaved so 
treacherously ; but unfortunately, besides this,®* he put to 
death a number of his father’s Amirs, and gave proofs of his 
being a blood-thirsty and ungovernable young man. 

EVENTS OF THE YEAR 933 

In the month of Muharrem,’^ Beg Weis arrived with news 
of the birth of Faruk ; although a messenger on foot had 
previously brought me the news, yet Beg Weis came this 
month for the purpose of communicating the good tidings. 
He was born on Friday eve, the 23rd of the month of Shawal, 
and named Faruk. 

I had directed Ustad Ali Kuli to cast a large cannon, for 
the purpose of battering Biana, and some other place 
which had not submitted. Having prepared the forges 
and all the necessary implements, he sent a messenger to 
give me notice that everything was ready. On Monday, the 
25th of Muharrem,^^ we went j:o see Ustad Ali Kuli cast his 
gun. Around the place<5 where it was to be cast were eight 
forges,^ and all the implements in readiness. Below each 
forge they had formed a channel, which went down to the 
mould in which the gun was to be cast. On my arrival, they 
opened the holes of all the different forges. The metal 
flowed down by each channel in a liquid state, and entered 
the mould. After waiting some time, the flowing of the 
melted metal firom the various forges ceased, one after 
another, before the mould was full. There was some over- 
sight either in regard to the forges or the metal. Ustad Ali 
Kuli was in terrible distress ; he was like to throw himself 
into the melted metal that was in the mould. Having 
cheered him up, and given him a dress of honour, we 
contrived to soften his shame. Two days after,® when the 

* but, not content with this, ^ 15th of Muharram, 

® mould furnaces, ® A day or two after, 

* Mufaarrem, a. h. 033, began on October 8, 1526. 

* Muharrem 25th, November 1, happened on a Thursday. There is 
pmbably an error in the te-xt, of Doshembeh for Panjshembeh. 
[P. de G. has Monday the 15th of Muharram.] 
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mould was cool, they opened it. Ustad Ali Kuli, with great 
delight, sent a person to let me know that the chamber of 
the gun for the shot was without a flaw, and that it was 
easy to form the powder chamber. Having raised^ the 
bullet-chamber of the gun, he set a party to work to put 
it to rights, while he betook- himself to completing the 
powder chamber.^ 

Mahdi Khwajeh, who had received the charge of Fateh Fateh 
Khan Sarwani from Humaiun, brought him to court. He 
had parted from Humaiun at Dilmau. I gave Fateh I^an named 
a favourable reception, and bestowed on him the pergan- 
lias of his father, Azim Humaiun, with some places in 
addition, to the value of a kror and sixty laks.^ In Hindustan 
it is customary to bestow on the Amirs who are in the highest 
favour certain titles. One of these is Azim Humaiun ; 
another is Khan Jehan ; another Khan Khanan.® His 
father’s title was Azim Humaiun. As I saw no propriety 
in any one’s bearing this title except Humaiun himself, 

I abolished it, and bestowed the name of Khan Jehan on 
Fateh Khan Sarwani. 

On Wednesday, the 20th of Safer,^ I erected awnings on 
the banks of the tank, on the side above the tamarind trees, 
and had a feast, when I invited Fateh Khan Sarwani to 
a drinking party, made him drink wine, invested him with 
a turban, and a complete dress of honour from head to foot,^ ® 
and, after distinguishing him by these marks of favour and 
grace, gave him leave to return to his own country. It was 
arranged that his son Mahmud IChan should always remain 
at court. 

a extracted ^ Add that I had worn myself, 

1 It would appear, from this account, that cannon were sometimes 
made of parts bound or cl^imped together. They were frequently 
formed of iron bars strongly compacted into a circular shape. The 
description, however, Is not very distinct. 

2 About £40,000 sterling. 

3 These titles signify the Mighty August, the Lord of the World, 
and the Lord of Lords. 

^ November 26 was a Monday. [P. de C. has 8th of SafarJ 

^ The, siropd was a complete dress of honour, consisting of a robe, 
and some other articles. 
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On Wednesday, the 24th of Muharrem, Muhammed Ali 
Haider Rikabdarwas dispatched with all speed to Humaiun 
to desire him, as the army of the rebels of the Purab (east) 
had been put to flight and dispersed, that, immediately 
on Muhammed Ali’s arrival, he should proceed to Jaunpur, 
leave in the place some Amirs adequate to the trust, and 
then immediately set out with his army in order to rejoin 
me ; that the Pagan Rana Sanka had taken advantage of 
the absence of the army, to approach very close upon me,^^ 
and was now the first object to be attended to. 

After the army had marched to the eastward, I had 
ordered Terdi Beg, Kuch Beg, with his younger brother, Sher- 
afgan, and Muhammed Khalil Akhtehbegi, with his brothers 
and akhtajidn,^ Rustam Turkoman with his brothers, as 
well as other chiefs of Hindustan, and Rao Wadi Sarwani,® 
to proceed to plunder and lay waste the country about 
Biana : if they could prevail on the garrison in the fort by any 
assurances of safety and indemnity to join me, they were to do 
it ; if this failed, they were to waste and plunder the country, 
and to reduce the enemy to as great distress as possible. 

Alim Klian, who was in the fort of Tehenger,^ was an 
elder brother of Nizam Khan of Biana. Repeated messengers 
had come from lum, bringing professions of submission and 
allegiance. This Alim Khan imdertook, if I would give him 
charge of a body of troops, to bring all the archers of Biana 
to listen to terms of capitulation, and to deliver Biana 
into my hands. I gave instructions to the troops who had 
been sent on the plundering expedition along with Terdi 
Beg, that as Alim Khan, who was a Zemindar of con- 
sequence,® had undertaken this duty and service, they 
should be guided by. his advice and opinion in whatever 

^ For he should . . . place read he should leave in Jaunpur 
^ the Pagan Rana SaiSta had approached quite close to us, 

® For as well as . . , Sarwani read Ravi Sarvani, the Hindu, 

^ Add and its dependent villages ® of the country, 

^ D’Herbelot explains akhtaji to mean a vassal who holds lands of 
a superior lord. [P. de C. translates this ‘ equerries ’.] 

® [Tahangarh is a celebrated fort in the Karauli State of Rajpu- 
tana, which was built by Tahan Pala, a Jadun Rajput, in 1058. It 
was captured by Muhammed Ghori in 1196.] 
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regarded the reduction of Biana. Though many of the men 
of Hindustan are brave swordsmen, yet they are extremely 
ignorant and inexperienced in the art of war, and in the 
disposition and conduct of their force as commanders. 

This Alim, who was accompanied by the whole of our 
detachment, paid no attention to a single word that fell 
from anybody, and with a total indifference as to what was 
expedient and what was not, carried it close up to Biana. 

The detachment consisted of two hundred and fifty, or 
nearly three hundred Turks, and somewhat above two 
thousand Hindustanis, and men from different quarters.^- 
Nizam Khan, with his Afghans, and the troops of Biana, 
amounted to above four thousand horse, with upwards of 
ten thousand infantry. Observing the advance of our troops. He is sur- 
and perceiving the error which Alim had committed,^ they 
made a sudden sally with their whole force ; and being much 
superior in numbers, charged the detachment at full speed, 
and put them to flight in a moment. Alim Klian Tehengeri, 
who was Nizam Klian’s elder brother, was taken prisoner, 
with five or six others. In spite of this, I still consented to 
overlook Nizam Khan’s past offences, and again sent him 
letters, offering him terms and assurances of indemnity. 

As soon as he had certain information of the near approach 
of Rana Sanka the Pagan, seeing no remedy, he sent for 
Syed Rafaa, and, by his mediation, delivered up the fort Biana sur- 
to my troops ; after which he accompanied the Syed to the 
jDreseiice, and was graciously received and taken into my 
service.^ I bestowed on him a perganna of twenty laks ^ 
in the Doab. Dost Ishek-Agha had been sent to take the 
temporary command of Biana till a governor was appointed. 

A few days after, I appointed Mahdi Khwajeh ^ to the charge 
with an allowance and appointment of seventy laks,® and 
sent him to his government. 

a- different adjacent districts. ^ and discovering its strength, 

® Add a certain amount of baggage was also left in the enemy’s 
hands, and was granted the honour of waiting on me. 

^ Nearly £5,000. 

® This is probably the Mahdi Khwajeh who married a daughter {or 
rather sister] of Babur’s, and who afterwards aspired to the throne. 

® About £17,500. 
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Tatar Klian Sarangkhani, who held Gwaliar, had repeatedly 
sent messengers with professions of submission and attach- 
ment. After the Pagan had taken Kandar, and when he 
was approaching Biana, one of the Rajas of Gwaliar, 
Dermenket, and one Khan Jehan, a pagan, came into the 
vicinity of Gwaliar, and began to attempt, by raising an 
insurrection and gaining a party, to produce a defection 
and seize the fortress. Tatar Khan finding himself in con- 
siderable difficulty, was willing to deliver up the fort to me. 
My Begs and confidential servants, as well as the greater 
part of my best men, had all been sent off with the armies, 
or in various scattered detachments. I, however, dispatched 
Rahlmdad with a party of Behreh men and Lahoris, and 
made Imshiji Tunketar with his brothers accompany them, 
having previously assigned pergannas in Gwaliar to the 
whole party. I likewise sent along with them Mulla Apak 
and Sheikh Guren, who were directed to return after 
establishing Rahmxdad in Gwaliar. When they got near 
Gwaliar, Tatar Khan had changed his mind, and would not 
suffer them to enter the fort. At this period Sheikh Mu- 
hammed Ghaus, well known as a Derwish, and celebrated 
for his piety, and whose followers and disciples are very 
numerous, sent a man from the fort to Rahimdad, to advise 
him to procure admission any way that he could ; that Tatar 
Khan’s intentions were changed, and that now he was re- 
solved to hold out.^ Rahimdad, on receiving this informa- 
tion, sent in notice that he was afraid to remain witlmut, from 
dread of the pagans ; and proposed that he should be allowed 
to enter the fort with a few of his men, while the rest stayed 
without the walls. After much entreaty, Tatar Khan as- 
sented to this arrangement. Rahimdad had no sooner 
secured his own admission, and that of a few of his men, than 
he requested that some of his people might be perrbitted to 
attend at the gate, ^ which was granted ; and accordingly some 
of his people were stationed at the Hathipol, or Elephant- 
gate. That very night he introduced the whole of his men 
by that gate. In the morning Tatar Khan, seeing that 

**• he entertained traitorous designs, 
he expressed a wish that the rest of his party might be posted 
at a gate, which he named. 
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there was no help for it, surrendered the fort very un- 
willingly and came and waited upon me at Agra. I assigned 
for his support the perganna of Biawan, with twenty laks.^ 

Muhammed Zeitun likewise, seeing that nothing could 
be done, surrendered Dhulpur, and came and waited on me. 
I bestowed on him also a perganna of several laks, and 
made Dhulpur an imperial domain, bestowing the sMkddri 
(or military collectorship) of it on Abul Fateh Turkoman, 
whom I sent to Dhulpur. 

In the neighbourhood of Hissar-Firozeh, Hamid Klian 
Sarangkhani, and a party of the Pani Afghans, having 
collected a number of Afghans and others from the countries 
around, to the number of three or four thousand men, 
were in a state of open and active revolt. 

On Wednesday the 15th ^ of Safer, I ordered ClunTaimur 
to take with him Sultan Ahmedi Perwanchi, Abul Fateh 
Turkoman, Malikdad Karrani, and Mujahid Khan Multani, 
and to proceed with a light-armed force against these 
Afghans. They accordingly set out, and advancing® by 
a circuitous road, fell upon the Afghans, whom they com- 
pletely routed, and killed a number of men, whose heads 
they cut off, and sent to me. 

In the end of the month of Safer, Khwajehgi Asad, who 
had been sent into Irak, on a mission to the Prince Tahmasp,^ 
returned accompanied by a Turkoman, named Suleiman, 
bringing several curiosities of the country, as presents. 
Among these were two Circassian® female slaves. 

On Friday the 16th ^ of the first Rabia, a strange occur- 
rence happened. As the particulars are circumstantially 
detailed in a letter which I wrote to Kabul, the letter itself 
is inserted here, without adding or taking away. It was as 
follows : 

* A very important incident happened on Friday the 
16th ^ day of the first Rabia, in the year 933. The circum- 

willy-nilly, 25th ® charging suddenly 
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^ About £5,000. [Bianwan is in the Agra district.] 

^ [Shah Tahmasp, when a boy of ten, had succeeded hia father 
Shah Ismail as King of Persia in 1524.] 

® Cherkes or Circassians. 
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stances are these : The mother of Ibrahim, an ill-fated lady, 
had heard that I had eaten some things from the hands of 
natives of Hindustan. It happened in this way. Three or 
four months ago, never having seen any of the dishes of 
Hindustan, I desired Ibrahim’s cooks to be called, and 
out of fifty or sixty cooks, four were chosen and retained. 
The lady, having heard the circumstance, sent a person 
to Etawa to call Ahmed, the taster, whom the Hin- 
dustanis call hekdweli^ and delivered into the hands of 
a female slave a tola ^ of poison, wrapped up in a folded 
paper, desiring it to be given to the taster Ahmed-^ Ahmed 
gave it to a Hindustani cook^ who was in my kitchen, 
seducing him wdth the promise of four pergannas, and 
desiring liim,^ by some means or other, to throw it into my 
food. She sent another female slave after the one whom she 
had desired to carry the poison to Ahmed, in order to observe 
if the first slave delivered the poison or ij-ot. It was fortu- 
nate that the poison was not thrown into the pot, it was 
thrown into the tray. He did not throw it into the pot, 
because I had strictly enjoined the tasters to watch the 
Hindustanis, and they had tasted the food in the pot while 
it was cooking. When they were dishing the meat, my 
graceless tasters ^ were inattentive, and he threw it upon a 
plate of thin slices of bread ; he did not throw above one-half 
of the poison that was iii the paper upon the bread, and put 

^ Ahmed chashnl^r (taster), which is the equivalent in India for 
our term hakavxil, 

^ Adid (A tolai as has been stated above, is a little more than two 
nkishdls,) c cooks ^ if he found an opportunity, 

^ The tola is about the weight of a silver rupee. [About three 
drams.] 

® The account of the management of the imperial kitchen as con- 
tained in the Ayeen e A7cber€ is curious. ^ Ordinary people are not 
permtted to enter the kitchen." — ‘ During the time of dressing and 
taking up the victuals, an awning is spread over the top of the kitchen, 
and care taken that nothing falls therefrom. The cooks tuck up the 
sleeves and the skirts of their garments, and hold their hands before 
their mouths and nostrils. Before the victuals are taken up, a cook 
and one of the inferior heJcdweis taste them ; after which they are 
tasted by the Mir Bekawel, and then put into dishes.’ 

The MSr Bekawel puts his seal upon every dish,’ &c. — Ayeen e 
AM>QT%y vol. i, p, 62, where the whole arrangement may be seen. 
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some meat fried in butter upon the slices of bread. If he 
had thrown it above the fried meat, or into the cooking pot, 
it would have been still worse ; but in his confusion, he 
spilt the better half of it on the fire-place. 

*On Friday, when afternoon prayers were past, they 
dished the dinner. I was very fond of hare,«^ and ate some,^ 
as well as a good deal of fried carrot I was not, however, 
sensible of any disagreeable taste ; I likewise ate a morsel or 
two of smoke-dried meat, when I felt nausea. The day 
before, while eating some smoke-dried flesh, I had felt 
an unpleasant taste in a particular part of it. I ascribed 
my nausea to that incident. The nausea again returned, 
and I was seized with so violent a retching, two or three 
times while the tray was before me,^ that I had nearly 
vomited.® At last, perceiving that I could not check it, 
I went to the water-closet. While on the way to it my heart 
rose, and I had again nearly vomited. When I had got in 
front of ^ the water-closet I vomited a great deal. 

‘ I had never before vomited after my food, and not even 
after drinking wine. Some suspicions crossed my mind. 
I ordered the cooks to be taken into custody, and desired 
the meat to be given to a dog, which I directed to be shut up. 
Next morning about the first watch, the dog became sick, 
his belly swelled, and he seemed distressed. Although 
they threw stones at him, and shoved him, they could not 
make him rise. He remained in this condition till noon, 
after which he rose and recovered. Two young men had also 
eaten of this food. Next morning they too vomited much, 
one of them was extremely ill, but both in the end escaped. 
{Persian ) — A calamity fell upon me, but I escaped in safety. 

Almighty God bestowed a new life upon me, — 

I came from the other world, — 

I was again bom from my mother’s womb. 

{Turhi ) — I was broken s and dead, but am again raised to life ; 

Now, in the salvation of my life, I recognize the hand of God.l^ 

‘ I ordered Sultan Muhammed Baklishi to guard and 

Omit this clause, ^ I ate heartily of hare fricassee, 

® Add I swallowed only a mouthful or two of the poisoned Hindu- 
stani dish. 

^ Omit while . . . before me, ® Add on the cloth. 

f to S sick I appreciate the value of life. 
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examine the cooks, and at last all the particulars came 
to light, as they have been detailed. 

‘ On Monday, being a court day, I directed all the grandees 
and chief men, the Begs and Wazirs, to attend the Diwan. 
I brought in the two men and the two women, who, being 
questioned, detailed the whole circumstances of the affair 
in all its particulars. The taster was ordered to be cut to 
pieces. I commanded the cook to be flayed alive. One 
of the women was ordered to be trampled to death by an 
elephant ; the other I commanded to be shot with a match- 
lock. The lady I directed to be thrown into custody. She 
too, pursued by her guilt, will one day meet with due 
retribution. On Saturday I ate a bowl of milk. I also 
drank some of the makhtixm flower, brayed and mixed in 
spirits. On Monday I drank the makhtam flower,^ and 
teridk e farUk,^ mixed in milk. The milk scoured my 
inside extremely. On Saturday, as on the first day,®* a 
quantity of extremely black substance, like parched bile, 
was voided. Thanks be to God, there are now no remains of 
illness ! I did not fully comprehend before that life was so 
sweet a thing. The poet says, 

(Tiirki ) — Whoever comes to the gates of death, knows the value 
of life. 

‘ Whenever these awful occurrences pass before my 
memory, I feel myself involuntarily turn faint. The mercy 
of God has bestowed a new life on me, and how can my 
tongue express my gratitude ? Having resolved with 
myself to overcome my repugnance,^ I have written fully 
and circumstantially ever 3 rthing that happened. Although 
the occurrences were awful, and not to be expressed by the 
tongue or lips, yet by the favour of Almighty God, other 
days awaited « me, and have passed in happiness and 

^ On Wednesday the first of Safar, 

^ To silence the rumours that may have rendered you anxious, 
await 


^ [P. de C. translates this an infusion of terre sigillie, which is a sort 
of ochreous earth obtained in the Archipelago. Erskine has confused 
(:* earth) with gtd (:=« flower).] 

® These Teriaks are antidotes used to avert the effects of poison. 
iHri&qi farUk —the finest kind of antidote.] 
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health.^ That no alarm or uneasiness might find its way 
among you, I have written this on ^ the 20th of the first 
Rabia, while in the Charbagh.’ 

When I had recovered from this danger, I wrote and sent 
this letter to Kabul. As the ill-fated princess had been 
guilty of so enormous a crime, I gave her up to Yunis Ali, 
and Kdiwajeh Asad, to be put under contribution. After 
seizing her ready money and effects, her male and female 
slaves, she was given to Abdal-Rahim’s « charge, to be kept in 
custody. Her grandson, the son of Ibrahim, had previously 
been guarded with the greatest respect and delicacy. When 
an attempt of so heinous a nature was discovered to have 
been made by the family, I did not think it prudent to have 
a son of Ibrahim’s ^ in this country On Thursday, the 
29th of the first Rabia, I sent him to Kamran ^ along with 
Mulla Sarsan, who had come from that prince on some 
business. 

Humaiun, who had proceeded against the rebels of the 
East, having taken Jaunpur, marched expeditiously to 
Ghazipur, for the purpose of attacking Nasir Khan.® The 
Afghans in that quarter, on getting notice of his approach, 
passed the river Saru.® The light detachment of the army, 
that had advanced, marched back again, after plundering 
the coimtry. Humaiun then arranged everything as I had 
directed. He left Sultan Juneid and a body of his best troops 
to support Shah Mir Hussain in Jaunpur. He also ordered 
Kazi Jia to remain behind, and left Sheikh Bayezid in Oudh, 
Having left these posts well fortified, and with every means 


A. D. 1626. 
Dee. 25. 


Ibrahim’s 

mother 

confined. 


Ibrahim’s 
son sent to 
Kabul. 


A. D. 1527- 
Jan. 3. 


Hunimun 
leaves Sul- 
tan Juneid 
in Jaunpur, 


^ All has happened for the best. ^ Add Tuesday 

® Add shaghdwal =introdueer of ambassadors, or chamberlain 
d this prince about my person. 

® Add He (Nasir Khan) warned of the danger that menaced him, 
crossed the Ganges, whereupon Humayun marched against Khaira- 
bad from Ghazipur. 


^ It is worthy of notice, that Babur refrains from mentioning 
his name. 

® [Kamran, though only a child, had been left in nominal charge 
of Kabul and Kandahar.] 

® The Saru or Sirjoo is a branch of the Goger or Gogra, which 
joins it a little above Oudh. Babur, however, applies that name to 
the joint stream, till it falls into the Ganges. 
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of defence,®- he crossed the Ganges at Karreh-Manikpur,! and 
marched by way of Kalpi to join me. Alim Khan, son of 
Jalal liQian Jighet, who was in Kalpi, ^ had sent letters of 
submission, but had not himself come to court. Humaiun, 
on arriving opposite to Kalpi, sent a person who removed all 
distrust from his mind, and he accompanied Humaiun and 
djid rejoins was introduced to me. On Sunday, the 3rd of the last 
RabXa, Humaiun waited on me in the garden of the Hasht- 
Behisht.3 That very same day IChwajeh Dost Khawend 
arrived from Kabul. 

At this time messengers began to come close upon each 
other from Mahdi lOiwajeh, to annoimce that the Rana 
Sanka was undoubtedly on his march, and had been joined 
by Hassan Khan Mewati ; that it was become indispensably 
necessary to attend to their proceedings, in preference to 
every other object. That it would be beneficial to my 
affairs if a detachment could be sent on, before the Grand 
Army, to the assistance of Biana. In order, therefore, to 
harass the Rana’s army,x» I pushed on before me towards 
Biana, a light force, under the command of Muhammed 
Sultan Mirza, Yunis Ali, Shah Mansur Birlas, Kitteh Beg, 
Kasimi, and Bujkeh. Nahir Khan, a son of Hassan Khan 
Mewati, had fallen into my hands in the battle with Ibrahim 
j- . . . .1 had kept him as a hostage, and his father, Hassan Khan, 
by Hassan had ostentatiously maintained a correspondence, and 
constantly asked back his son. Many imagined, that if 
I gratified Hassan Khan by sending his son to him, he would 
be extremely sensible of the obligation, and exert himself 
actively in my service.° I therefore invested his son, Nahir 
Khan, with a dress of honour, and on his entering into an 

Having conclusively arranged all these matters, 

^ Omit Mb danse, 

® would be entirely won over to my side. 

^ Karreh-Manikpur, so called to distinguish it from another Karra, 
is about twenty miles above AUahabad on the Ganges, Karra being 
on the right bank, and Manikpur higher up on the left. [P. de C. 
translates ‘close to Karra and Manikpur which are two separate 
towns, separated by the Ganges and commonly bracketed together ’.] 

® Kalpi stands on the right bank of the Jamna, between Agra 
and Allahabad, and has always been a place of consequence. 

* [The eight heavens.] 
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engagement,asent him back to his father ; but that wretch, 
as soon as he had ascertained that his son was released, and 
before the young man had reached him, totally forgetful 
of the obligation conferred on him,c marched out of Alwar,^ 
and went to join Rana Sanka/^ I was certainly guilty of 
a piece of imprudence in dismissing his son at such a crisis. 

A great deal of rain fell about this time, and we had 
several parties at which Humaiun too was present ; although 
he did not like wine, yet during these few days he drank it. 

One of the most remarkable incidents of this period 
occurred at Balkh^ When Humaiun was on his way from 
the fort of Zafer 2 to Hindustan, Mulla Baba Peshagheri and 
his younger brother Baba Sheikh deserted from him by 
the road, and went -and joined Kitln Kara Sultan. The 
troops in Balkh being hard pressed, that place fell into Kitln 
Kara Sultan’s hands. The traitor now taking on himself 
and his brother the management of an expedition against 
my dominions,® entered the territory of Aibek, Khuram, and 
Sarabagh.2 Shah Sikander, being confounded by the fall 
^ of Balkh,^ surrendered the fort of Ghuri to the Uzbeks, and 
Mulla Baba and Baba Sheikh, with some Uzbeks, took 
possession of it. As Mir Hameh’s fort was close at hand, he 
saw nothing left for it but to declare for the Uzbeks. A few 
days afterwards, the Mir and his party were ordered to 
Balkh, as a place of safety, while Baba Sheikh, with a body 
of Uzbeks, proceeded to occupy his castle.s Mir Hameh 
introduced Baba Sheikh himself into the castle, and 

^ Omit this clause. 

^ Add to whom he was to take fair promises on my behalf ; 

® Add who had at first vainly tried to make me release his son, 
Add at Tuda. 

® interference in the affairs of those countries, 

f having no longer a footing anywhere after the fall of Balkh, 

s A few days later Baba Sheikh with a party of Uzbegs 
arrived at the fort with the intention of removing Mir Hameh and 
his troops from it and taking them towards Balkh. 

^ [Alwar, the ancient capital of Mewat, is now the chief town of 
the Alwar State in Rajputana, situated ninety-eight miles south- 
west of Delhi.] 

^ The fort of Zafer was in Badakhshan. 

® Aibek, Khuram, and Sarabagh all stand on the Khulm river 
between Khulm and Kahmerd. 
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appointed the rest of his party their quarters in different 
parts, at some distance from each other. Mir Hameh having 
wounded Baba Sheikh, and made him and some of the others 
prisoners, dispatched messengers full speed to Tengri Berdi 
at Kunduz, to give him notice of what had happened. Tengri 
Berdi immediately sent Yar Ali, Abdallatif, and a party 
of his best men, to his assistance. Before their arrival, 
Mulla Baba had reached the castle with a party of Uzbeks, 
intending to have attacked it ; he was, however, unable to 
effect anything, and the garrison having succeeded in 
joining the detachment sent by Tengri Berdi, reached 
Kunduz in safety. As Baba Sheikh’s wound was very 
severe, they cut off his head, which Mir Hameh brought 
along with him. I distinguished him by particular marks 
of honour and regard, and ranked him in the number of 
my most intimate and favourite servants.®* When Baki 
Shaghawel marched against these two old traitors, I had 
promised him a reward of a ser of gold for each of their 
heads. In addition to all the other marks of favour which 
I showed Mir Hameh, I gave him a ser ^ of gold according 
to that promise. 

Kasimi, who had proceeded at this time with a light force 
towards Biana, had cut off and brought away several heads. 
Kasimi and Bujkeh, while riding out with a few marauders 
to procure intelligence, defeated two parties of the enemy’s 
skirmishers, and took seventy or eighty men ; from whom 
K^imi having gained authentic information, that Hassan 
IQian Mewati had arrived and formed a junction with the 
Rana, he immediately returned back with the intelligence. 

On Sunday, the 8th of the month,® I went to see Ustad Ali 
Kuli fire that same great gun, of which the ball-chamber 
had been uninjured at the time of casting, and the powder 
chamber of which he had afterward cast and finished as has 
been mentioned. We went to see how far it would throw.^ 


and raised him above all the officers of his own rank. 
^ Otmi this smtence.. 


^ If the aer here mentioned be of 14 iola.% the value is about £27 ; 
if of 24 to^as, about £45. 

’ Of the drst Jumada, which is Febnxary 10, 1527, 
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It was discharged about afternoon prayers, and carried 
one thousand six hundred paces. I bestowed on Ustad 
a dagger,^ a complete dress, and a Tipchak horse, as an 
honorary reward. 

On Monday, the 9th of the first Jumada, I began my march Babur 
to the holy war against the heathen. Having passed the 
suburbs, I encamped on the plain, where I halted three or ^ Sanka, 
four days, to collect the army and communicate the necessary 
instructions. As I did not place great reliance on the men 
of Hindustan, I employed their Amirs in making desultory 
excursions in different directions. Alim Khan was directed 
to proceed with a light force to Gwaliar, to carry assistance 
to Rahimdad, while I appointed Makan, Kasim Sambali, 

Hamid with his brothers, and Muhammed Zeitun, to proceed 
with a light-armed party towards Sambal. 

At this station we received information that Rana Sanka Defeat of 
had pushed on with all his army nearly as far as Biana. The 
party that had been sent out in advance were not able to 
reach the fort, nor even to communicate with it. The 
garrison of Biana had advanced too far from the fort, and 
with too little caution, and the enemy having unexpectedly 
fallen upon them in great force, completely routed them. 

Sanger Khan Janjuheh fell on this occasion. When the 
affair began, Kitteh Beg came galloping up mthout his 
armour, and joined in the action. He had dismounted 
a pagan, and was in the act of laying hold of him, when the 
Hindu, snatching a sword from a servant of Kitteh Beg, 
struck the Beg on the shoulder, and wounded him so severely 
that he was not able to come into the field dtxring the rest of 
the war against Rana Sanka. He, however, recovered long 
after, but never was completely well. Kasimi, Shah Mansur 
Birlas, and every man that came from Biana, I know not 
whether from fear, or for the purpose of striking a panic 
into the people, bestowed unbounded praise on the courage 
and hardihood of the pagan army. 

Marching hence,^ I sent forward Kasim, the master of 
horse, with the pioneers, to open a number of wells in the 
perganna of Madhakur, which was the place where the army 
was to encamp. 

^ Add with its belt, ^ Before leaying my first camp, 

T 2 
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Feb. 10. On Saturday, the 14th of the first Jumada, I marched from 
the vicinity of Agra, and encamped in the ground where the 
wells had been dug. 

F*^b. 17. Next morning I marched from that ground. It occurred 
to me that, situated as I was, of all the places in this 
Babur neighbourhood, STkri.^ being that in which water was most 
SiSi abundant, was, upon the whole, the most desirable station 
for a camp ; but that it was possible that the pagans might 
anticipate us, take^ possession of the water and encamp 
there. I therefore drew up my army in order of battle, with 
right and left wing and main body, and advanced forward 
in battle array. I sent on Derwish Muhammed Sarban with 
Kismnai,® who had gone to Biana and returned back, and 
who had seen and knew every part of the country ; ordering 
him to proceed to the banks of the tank of Sikri and to 
look out for a good groimd for encamping. On reaching 
my station, I sent a messenger to Mahdi Khwajeh, to direct 
him to come and join me without delay, with the force that 
was in Biana. At the same time I sent a servant of 
Humaiun’s, one Beg Mirak Moghul, with a body of troops, 
to get notice of the motions of the pagans. They accordingly 
set out by night, and next morning returned with informa- 
tion, that the enemy were encamped a kos on this side of 
Basawep.3 The same day Mahdi Khwajeh, with Muhammed 
had already anticipated us and taken 


^ Sikri was a favourite place of Babur’s ; he built a palace and 
laid out a garden there. When his grandson Akber made his pil- 
grimage on foot, from Agra to Ajmir, to the tomb of Khwajeh 
Mundi, and back, to procure the saint’s intercession for his having 
male children, he visited a Dervish named Selun at Sikri, and learned 
from him that God had heard his prayers, and that he would have 
three sons. — * This prophecy says Thevenot, ‘ was so pleasing to 
Akber, especially when it began to be accomplished, that he called 
his eldest son Selim after the Dervish, and gave the town, which 
formerly had been called Sikri, the name of Fatehpur, which signifies 
place of joy and pleasure, and built there a very beautiful palace, 
with the intention of making it his capital.’ — ^Thevenot’s Travels, 
vol. V, p. 148. [The city was called Fathpur (‘ Victory town ’} after 
the conquest of Gujerat in 1573.] ® Or Kasimi. 

* Basawer is a small town ten or twelve miles north-west from 
Biana. [Bhasawar is a town in the Wer Tahsil of the Bharatpur 
State in Rajputana, situated thirty miles WSW. of Bharatpur city.] 
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Sultan Mirza, and the light troops that had been sent to 
Biana, returned and joined us. 

I had directed that the different Begs should have charge 
of the advance and ^ scouts in turn. When it was Abdal- 
aziz’s day, without taking any precautions, he advanced as 
far as I^anwa, which is five kos from Sikri. The pagans 
were on their march forward when they got notice of his 
imprudent and disorderly advance, which they no sooner 
learned, than a body of four or five thousand of them at once 
pushed on and fell upon him. Abdal-azTz and MuUa Apak 
had with them about a thousand or fifteen hundred men. 
Without taking into consideration the numbers or. position 
of the enemy, they immediately engaged. On the very 
first charge, a number of their men were taken prisoners and 
carried off the field.^ 

The moment this intelligence arrived, I dispatched Muhibb 
Ali Khalifeh, with his followers, to reinforce them. Mulla 
Hussain and some others were sent close after to their 
support, being directed to push on, each according to the 
speed of his horse.^ I then detached Muhammed Ali Jeng- 
Jeng to cover their retreat.^ Before the arrival of the first 
reinforcement, consisting of Muhibb Ali Khalifeh and his 
party, they had redi^ced Abdal-aziz and his detachment 
to great straits,*^^ had taken his horse-tail standard, and 
taken and put to death Mulla Niamet, Mulla Baud, and 
Mulla Apak’s younger brother, besides a nmnber of others. 
No sooner did the first reinforcement come up, than Tahir 
Tibri,the maternal uncle of Muhibb Ali, made a push forward, 
but was unable to e:ffect a junction with his friends, and got 
into the midst of the enemy,® Muhibb Ali himself was thrown 
down in the action, but Baltu making a charge from behind 

Omit advance and 

^ Weakened by the large number of prisoners that had been 
taken by the enemy, it was not long before they were shaken. 

® and then in succession, Mulla Husain, some others whom I need 
not name, and, finally, Muhammed Ali Jeng Jeng 

^ had forced ... to retreat, 

® to render assistance to the routed troops, and fell himself into 
the hands of the enemy. 


Discomfi- 
ture of Ab* 
dal-aziz’s 
detach- 
ment. 


^ AhrUk-sabruh. 
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succeeded in bringing liim off. They pursued our troops 
a full kos, but halted the moment they descried Muhammed 
Ali Jeng-Jeng’s troops from a distance. 

Messengers now arrived in rapid succession^ to inform, me 
that the enemy had advanced close upon us. We lost no 
time in buckling on our armour ; we arrayed our horses 
in their mail, and were no sooner accoutred than we mounted 
and” rode out; I likewise ordered the guns 3- ^ to advance. 
After marching a kos we foimd that the enemy had retreated. 

There being a large tank on our left,'* I encamped there 
Babur for- have the benefit of the water. We fortified ® the suns in 
position, front, and connected them by chains. Between every two 
guns we left a space of seven or eight gaz, which was 
defended by a chain. Mustafa Rumi had disposed the guns 
according to the Rumi ^ fashion. He was extremely active, 
intelligent, and skilful in the management of artillery. 
As Ustad Ali KuU was jealous of him, I had stationed 
Mustafa on the right with^ Humaiun. In the places where 
there were ’no guns, I caused the Hindustani and Khorasani 
pioneers and spademen to run a ditch. In consequence 
of the bold and unexpected advance of the pagans, joined 
to the result of the engagement that had taken place at 
Biana, aided by the praises and encomiums passed on them 
by Shah Mansur,. Kasiriii, and those who had come from 
Biana, there was an evident alarm diffused among the troops ; 
the defeat of Abdal-aziz completed this panic. In order 
to reassure my. troops, and to add to the apparent strength 
of my position, wherever there were not guns, I directed 
things like tripods to be made of wood, and the spaces 
between each of them, being seven or eight gaz, to be 
connected and strengthened by bull’s hides twisted into 
ropes. Twenty or twenty-five days elapsed before these 
machines and ffirniture were finished. During this interval, 
Kasim Hussain Sultan, who was the grandson of Sultan 
Hussain Mirza by one of his daughters, Ahmed Yusef, Syed 

^ wagons ^ near, c posted in front of 

^ [P, de a takes the word arabak throughout to mean wagons, 
not guns.] ® 

® Turkish or Ottoman. 
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Yusef, with some who belonged to the royal camp/ and 
a number of other men who had gathered by ones and t^vos 
from different quarters, amounting in all to five hundred 
persons, arrived from Kabul. Muhammed Sherif the Muhamined 
astrologer, a rascally fellow, came along with them. Baba ^trdoger 
Dost Suclii,^ who had been sent to Kabul for wine, came 
back with some choice wine of Ghazni, laden on three strings 
of caniels,^ and arrived in their company. While the army 
was yet in the state of alarm and panic that has been 
mentioned, in consequence of past events and of ill-timed ^ 
and idle observations that had been spread abroad, that 
evil-minded wretch Muhammed Sherif, instead of giving me 
any assistance, loudly proclaimed to every person whom 
he met in the camp, that at this time Mars was in the west, 
and that whoever should engage coming from the opposite 
quarter would be defeated. The courage of such as consulted 
this villainous soothsayer was consequently still further 
depressed. Without listening to his foolish predictions, 

I proceeded in taking the steps which the emergency seemed, 
to demand, and used every exertion to put my troops in 
a fit state to engage the enemy. 

On Sunday the 21st ^ I sent Sheikh Jamali to collect as Sheikh Ja- 
many bowmen of the Doab and Delhi as he could, to proceed 
with them to plunder the country of Mewat, and to leave Mewat. 
nothing undone to annoy and distress these districts. Mulla 
Turk Ali, who had come from Kabul, was instructed to 
accompany Sheikh Jamali, and to see that everything 
possible was done to plimder and ruin Mewat. Similar 
orders were given to Maghfur Dlwan, who was instructed to 
proceed to ravage and desolate some of the bordering and 
remoter districts, ruining the country, and carrying ofi the 
inliabitants into captivity. They did not, however, appear 
to have suffered much from these proceedings. 

* Kawam Urdu Shah [a place-name], ^ Add misunderstandiugs 

^ Siichi probably means Ibddr (waterman), butler. 

2 The Mtdr or string of camels, coxitained five, according to Abul- 
fazl, Ayeen e Akhen, vol. i, p, 145; who assigns the same number 
to that of the mule, p, 157, 

® This probably should be Sunday, the 22nd of the first Jumada 
(February 24), [This is the date as given by P. de 0,] 
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Bibur’s On Monday, the 23rd of the first Jumada, I had mounted 
to survey my posts, and, in the course of my ride, was 
seriously struck with the reflection that I had always 
resolved, one time or another, to make an effectual repen- 
tance, and that some traces of a hankering after the renuncia- 
tion of forbidden works had ever remained in my heart 
I said to myself, O, my soul ! 

(Persian verse ) — How long wilt thou continue to take pleasure in sin ? 
Repentance is not unpalatable — Taste it. 

(Turki verse) — How great has been thy defilement from sin ! — 

How much pleasure thou didst take in despair b i — 
How long hast thou been the slave of thy 
passions ! — 

How much of thy life hast thou thi’own away ! — 
Since thou hast set out on a Holy War, 

Thou hast seen death before thine eyes for thy 
salvation. 

He who resolves to sacrifice his life to save himself, 
Shah attain that exalted state which thou knowest.^ 
Keep thyself ^ far away from all forbidden enjoy- 
ments ; 

Cleanse thyself from aU thy © sins. 

Having withdrawn myself from such temptation, t 
I vowed never more to drink wine. 

^ro^rthe sold and silver goblets and cups, with 

d/inOng all the other utensils used for drinking parties, I directed 
them to be broken, and renounced the use of wine, purifying 
tl^ use of niy mind.s The fragments of the goblets, and other utensils 
wine. Qf gold and silver, I directed to be divided among Derwishes 
and the poor. The first person who followed me in my 
repentance was Asas, who also accompanied me in my 
resolution of ceasing to cut the beard, and of allowing it to 
grow That night and the following, numbers of Amirs and 
courtiers, soldiers and persons not in the service, to the 

* and that these continual breaches of the religious law had 
clouded the mirror of my soul like dust, 
b prevarication ! c You know how he comports himself. 

He keeps himself e He cleanses himseK from all his 

^ Having abandoned my former mode of life, 
s and so recovered my peace of mind. [This sentence forms 'part 
of the poem.'] 

^ This vow was sometimes made by persons who set out on a war 
against the Infidels. They did not trim the beard till they returned 
victorious. Some vows of a similar nature may be found in Scripture. 
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number of nearly three hundred men, made vows of reforma- 
tion. The wine which we had with us we poured on the 
ground. I ordered that the wine brought by Baba Dost 
should have salt thrown into it, that it might be made into 
vinegar. On the spot where the wine had been poured out, 
I directed a wain to be sunk and built of stone, and close 
by the wain an alms-house to be erected. In the month of 
Muharrem, in the year 935, when I went to visit Gwaliar, in 
my way from Dhulpur to Sikri, I found this wain completed. 
I had previously made a vow, that if I gained the victory 
over Rana Sanka the Pagan, I would remit the tamgha (or 
stamp-tax)^ levied from Musulmans. At the time when I 
made my vow of penitence, Derwish Muhammed Sarban 
and Sheikh Zein ^ put me in mind of my promise, I said, 

‘ You did right to remind me of this. I renounce the 
tamgha in all my dominions, so far as concerns Musulmans ; ’ 
and I sent for my secretaries, and desired them to write and 
send to all my dominions firmans, conveying intelligence 
of the two important incidents that had occurred. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of the firman written by Sheikh Zeineddin, 
and sent round my dominions.® 

The Firman of Zehireddin Muhammed Bdbur,^ 

Let us ® return 'praise to the Forgiver, for that he holds as 
his friends the repentant, and such as have cleansed themselves 
from their sins, and let us return thanksgiving to Him who 
shows the right road to sinners, and bestows favours on such as 
ask his blessing ; and let us give praises to the best of created 
Beings, Muhammed, and to his family who are pure, and 

a and let us render thanksgiving to the Bounteous One, who 
absolves those who seek absolution ; 

^ [Tamgha is a toll on imports.] 

[This was Shaikh Zain ud din Klhwafi, who died in 1633. He 
was the author of a Persian translation of a portion of the Babur- 
ndmeh, which was published posthumously in 1590 (Rieu’s Gatcdogm 
of Persian MSS., vol. iii, p. 926).] 

3 There is a lacuna in the Turk! copy from this place till the 
beginning of the year 935. Till then I therefore foUow only Mr. Met- 
calfe’s and my own Persian copies. 

^ Mr. Metcalfe’s copy reads, Padshah Ohdzi, the ‘Emperor 
victorious over the Infidels but erroneously, as Babur did not 
assume the title of Ghazi tiU after the battle with Rana Sanka. 

5 The passages in italics are Arabic in the original. 
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his friends ^ who are pure ; and blessed be the mirror-like 
minds of men of understanding, which are the place in 
which the affairs of the world are seen in their true light, 
and which are the treasury of the pearls that adorn the 
forms of truth and right, and will be the receivers of 
the figures of the brilliant jewels of this truth ^ — ^that the 
human constitution, from the mode of its creation, is prone^ 
to desire the gratification of earthly passions, though the 
renunciation of such desires is inseparably connected with 
the favour of God and celestial aid. Human passions are 
not far removed from evil desires ; and I feel that Tny mind 
is not pure^ since it certainly draws me towards evil. And 
this abstinence from wickedness is a boon not to be gained, 
but by the mercy of the most merciful King.^ — Yet such 
is the graciousness of God, that he gives it to every one that 
asks it ; And God is the author of mighty kindness,^ The 
purpose of writing these lines, and of enouncing these truths 
is, that from the frailty of human nature, in compliance 
with the usage of kings, the seductions of royalty, and the 
custom of men of rank, both kings and soldiers, during the 
times of early youth, many forbidden acts and xmlawful 
deeds have been obstinately committed ; and after a few 
days, repentance and sorrow having ensued, these forbidden 
acts have in succession been renounced, and the door of 
relapse shut on such criminal transgressions by imfeigned 
repentance. But the renunciation of wine, which is the 
most indispensable of all renunciations, and the most 
important of all these resolutions of amendment, remained 
liid behind a veil, since every act has its due season,^ and did 
companions 

^ the minds of sensible men of the Community of the Faithful, 
among whom the revelation of the mysteries of creation, and the 
ornaments of the pearls of truth and rectitude, shine with an uniq^ue 
lustre, are like mirrors in which are brilliantly reflected this truth — 

« behind the veE of these words : ‘ for everything its season,’ 

^ [This whole passage is a q^uotation from the Quran (xii, 53) 
and runs as follows in Palmer’s version : ‘ Yet I do not clear myself, 
for the soul is very urgent to evil, save what my Lord has had mercy 
on ; verily my Lord is forgiving and merciful.’] 

* [Palmer’s translation of this verse of the Quran (Ivii. 21) runs 
tiius : ‘ And God’s grace. He gives it to whom he pleases, for God 
is Lord of mighty grace’ I] 
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not show itself until, in this blessed and auspicious hour, 
when, exerting all our energies, and binding on the badge 
of a holy war,^ we sat down, along with the armies whose 
sign is the Faith, over against the pagans in warfare ^ ; having 
heard from secret inspiration, and from the warnings of 
a voice that cannot err, the blessed tidings of A. L. M.^ 
or of,c O ye that have received the faiths and whose hearts bend 
down at the mention of God,^ for the purpose of plucking up 
the roots of sin, we knocked with all our might at the door of 
penitence ; and the pointer of the way assisting,® in con- 
formity to the saying. He who knocks at the door, and persists 
in knocking^ shall be admitted^ opened the door of Ms mercy : 
and we have directed this holy warfare to commence wdth 
the Grand Warfare, the War against our Evil Passions. 
In short after saying with the tongue of truth and sincerity, 
O, my Creator ! we hajve subjected our passions ; fix us on 
thy side^ for ^ I have written on the tablets of my heart, that 
noWy for the first timcy I have indeed become a Musulman^^ 
I have blazoned abroad the desire to renounce wine, which 
was formerly Md in the treasury of my heart. And the 
servants, victory-adorned, in obedience to the commands 
which terminate in blessing, have, for the glory of religion. 

Omit exerting all our energies, and 

we proceeded to station ourselves confronting the Infidels at 
the head of our troops, who carry afar the glory of Islam ; 

® For the blessed tidings of A. L. M, or of, read these words, 
and having determined to pluck up 
® and Divine guidance assisting us, 
we will subdue our passions, and as for me 


^ Ihrdm is properly the napkin which pilgrims tie round their 
middle, when on the pilgrimage of Mekka. It is here used as the 
symbol of what may be called a Muhammedan crusade. 

For the meaning of the three letters, Alif, Lam, Mim, prefixed 
to several chapters of the Koran, see Sale’s very learned Preliminary 
Discourse to that work, section 3. [These mysterious letters, which 
are omitted in the French version, are prefixed to six chapters of 
the Quran.] 

® [This passage occurs in chap. Ivii, verse 15, of the Quran, and runs 
as follows in Palmer’s translation : ‘ Is the time come to those who 
believe, for their hearts to be humbled at the remembrance of God f ’] 
* [Quran vii. 140, which Palmer translates as follows : ‘ I turn 
repentant unto Thee, and I am the first of those who are resigned.’] 
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dashed upon the ground of contempt and ruin, and broken 
in pieces, the goblets, and cups, and all the utensils and 
vessels of silver and of gold, which, resembling in their 
number and splendour the stars of the lofty sky, were 
the ornaments of the Assembly of Wickedness,^ and were 
like unto those idols which, God willing, we shall quickly 
be aided in breaking to pieces ^ ; and every fragment was 
thrown to a needy or helpless one. And by the blessing of 
this repentance which draws near unto remission of sins, 
many of those near the presence, as the custom is ^ that 
courtiers follow the usage and fashion^ of the prince^ in that 
same meeting were exalted by the glory of repentance, 
and entirely renounced the use of strong drinks ; and still, 
crowds of those who are subjected to us, hourly find their 
blessing and exaltation in this self-denial. And hopes are 
entertained, according to the saying, He who shows the road 
to goodness is as the doer of good^^ that the blessing of these 
acts will terminate in the good fortune and greatness of the 
Nawab whose undertakings are successful, the emperor : 
And that from the happy influence of these good deeds 
victory and success may day by day increase s ; and after 
the conclusion of this enterprise, and the fulfilment of this 
wish, that the firman which the world obeys may receive 
such perfect execution, that, in the regions protected by 
our sway, God keeping watch to protect them from all evil and 
all enmity may not be a creature who shall indulge in 

the use of intoxicating liquor, or employ himself in procuring, 
or in making spirits, or in selling them ; or who shall 
purchase them, or keep them, or carry them out or bring 
them in. Abstain from intoodcation : perhaps you may he 
justified ^ ; and there is 'a blessing on this self-conquestJ 
^ oar brilliant entertainments, 

^ they broke them in a thousand pieces, as, by God’s grace, the 
idols soon will be ; 

® acting on the maxim ^ For usage and fashion read religion 
« has the same merit as he who does it, 
terminate in my ever-increasing prosperity ; 
s attend my arms ; ^ danger, * Omit this clause, 

^ [This is a quotation from the Quran (ii. 186) which runs ; * and 
haply, ye may prosper yet.’ The rest of the passage in italics is 
not taken from the Quran.} 
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And as an offering made on occasion of this sincere repen- 
tance,^ the sea of royal bounty has risen, and displayed the 
waves of liberality, which is the source of the populousness ^ of 
the world, and of the glory of the sons of men. And a firman 
has issued, renouncing, as far as concerns the Musulmans, 
the tamgha of all our dominions, the amount of which 
exceeds all limits and calculation ; for although, in the 
time of former sultans, the usage was to levy it, yet the 
practice was opposite to the constitutions of the laws 
delivered by the holy prophets c ; and orders have been 
given, that in no city, or town, or road, or street, or passage, 
or port, should the tamgha be received or levied ; and that 
there shall be no delay or^ deviation in the execution of 
these commands. And if any one alters these commands 
after having heard thetn, then^ of a truth, the crime of such 
act shall fall on that person who shall change these com- 
mands ; 1 the duty of the soldiers ® who are shielded under 
the royal favour, whether Turks or Tajiks, or Arabs or 
Ajems,2 or Hindus or Persians, of subjects civil or military, 
and of all the followers of every religion,^ and of all the tribes 
of the sons of men, is, that being strengthened and filled 
with hope by this sustaining generosity, they may emploj’’ 
themselves in the praises of the mightiness of Him who 
exists for ever ; and may never deviate from the injiinctions 
of the mandate whose termination is in good s ; but adhering 
to their duty, according to the firman that has been pub- 
lished, fulfil its intention,^ And as soon as it reaches the 
seal, that the great, the exalted, the lofty, obey it. Written 
by the High Command. May the great God exalt this Firman, 
and the Almighty always protect its inviolability.'^ Dated the Feb. 2a, 
24th of the first Jumada, in the year 933. 

® In gratitude to God for this conquest of the passions, [add] and 
thanksgiving for His grace in accepting our repentance, 

^ prosperity ® the Prince of prophets ; ^ Omit delay or 

® all ^ nation, s Add or turn aside therefrom in any particidar; 

^ aU ought to obey this my order and secure its execution. 

' When it reaches them, adorned with my noble and illustrious seal, 
they should regard it as authentic. Written in the name of him, whose 
rank is supreme (may God prolong for ever his noble existence !). 

^ [This passage is taken from the Quran (ii. 177) and refers to 
legacies.] ® Arabs, or non-Arabs. 
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At this time, as I have already observed, in consequence 
of preceding events, a general consternation and alarm pre- 
vailed among great and small. There was not a single person 
who uttered a manly word, nor an individual who delivered 
a courageous opinion. The Wazirs, whose duty it was to 
give good counsel, and the Amirs, who enjoyed the wealth 
of kingdoms, neither spoke bravely, nor was their counsel 
or deportment such as became men of firmness.*** During the 
whole course of this expedition Khalifeh conducted himself 
admirably, and was unremitting and indefatigable in his 
endeavours to put everything in the best order. At length, 
observing the universal discouragement of my troops, and 
their total want of spirit, I formed my plan. I called an 
assembly of all the Amirs and officers, and addressed them, 
His speech — ‘ Noblemen and soldiers 1 Every man that comes into 
officers* the world is subject to dissolution. When we are passed 
away and gone, God only survives, unchangeable. Whoever 
comes to the feast of life must, before it is over, drink from 
the cup of death. He who arrives at the inn of mortality 
must one day inevitably take his departure from that house 
of sorrow — ^the world. How much better is it to die with 
honour than to live with infamy ! 

With fame, even if I die, I am contented ; 

Let fame be mine, since my body is Death’s.^ 

The Most High God has been propitious to us, and has now. 
placed us in such a crisis,^ that if we fall in the field, we die 
the death of martyrs ; if we survive, we rise victorious, the 
avengers of the cause of, God,® Let us, then, with one 
accord, swear on God’s holy word, that none of us will even 
think of turning his face from this warfare, nor desert 

The ministers, whose duty it was to represent matters in their 
tnie light, and the nobles, on whom lay the obligation of strengthening 
the administration, preserved a cowardly silence, not being able 
to propose any measure, and remaining paralysed by despondency 
and inability to make any suggestions. 

^ The Most High God has predestined us for this good fortune and 
put within our reach this glorious destiny, 
e if we conquer, we will secure the triumph of the cause of God. 


^ These beautiful lines are from the Shahnameh of Terdausi, 


Alarm in 

Babur’s 

army. 
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from the battle and slaufifhter that ensues, till his soul Is 
separated from his body.’ 

Master and servant, small and great, all with emulation, Its powci 
seizing the blessed Koran in their hands, swore in the form 
that I had given. My plan succeeded to admiration, and its 
effects were instantly visible, far and near, on friend and foe. 

The danger and confusion on all sides were particularly Babur’s 
alarming at this very moment. Hussain Khan Lohani 
had advanced and taken Raberi.^ Kutb Khan’s people 
had taken Chandwar.^ A man ^ of the name of Rustam 
Khan having assembled a body of Doab bowmen, had 
come and taken Koel,'^ and made Kiehek Ali prisoner. 

Zahid had been compelled to evacuate Sambal and had He loses 
rejoined me. Sultan Muhammed Duldai had retired from 
Kanauj, and joined my army. The pagans of the surround- 
ing country came and blockaded Gwaliar. Alim Khan, 
who had been sent to the succour of Gwaliar, instead of 
proceeding to that place, had marched off to his own country. 

Every day some unpleasant news reached us from one place 
or another. Many Hindustanis began to desert from the 
army. Haibet Khan Gurg-andaz^ ^ fled to Sambal, Hassan 
Khan Bariwal fled and joined the pagans. Without minding 
the fugitives, we continued to regard only our own force. March 12. 
On Tuesday, the 9th of the latter Jumada, on the day of the He adran- 
Nouroz, I advanced my guns, and tripods that moved on 
wheels, with all the apparatus and machines which I had 
prepared, and marched forward with my army, regularly 
drawn up and divided into right and left wing and centre 
in battle order. I sent forward in front the gxms and tripods 
placed on wheel-carriages. Behind them was stationed 
Ustad Ali Kuli, with a body of his matchlock-men, to prevent 
the communication between the artillery and infantry, who 
were behind, from being cut off, and to enable them to 

® wretch Karg-andaz 

^ Raberi, a fort in the Boab, below Chandwar. 

® Chandwar lies on the Jumna below Agra, 

® Koel is in the Doab, between Agra and Anopshir. [Duab is the 
district lying between the Ganges and Jamna.] 

* If Chirg-amdaz, the epithet is the wolf-hunter; if Karg-andQZ^ 
the rhinoceros-hunter. 
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advance and form into line. After the ranks were formed, 
and every man stationed in his place, I galloped along the 
line, animating the Begs and troops of the centre, right and 
left, giving each division special instructions how they 
were to act, and to every man orders how to conduct himself, 
and in what manner he was to engage a* ; and, having made 
these arrangements, I ordered the army to move on in 
order of battle for about a kos, when we halted to encamp. 
The pagans on getting notice of our motions, were on the 
alert, and several parties drew out to face us, and advanced 
close up to our guns and ditch.^ After oxir army had en- 
camped, and when we had strengthened and fortified our 
position in front,® as I did not intend fighting that day, 
I pushed on a few of our troops to skirmish with a party 
of the enemy, by way of taking an omen. They took a 
number of pagans and cut off their heads, which they brought 
away. Malik Kasim also cut off and brought in some heads. 
He behaved extremely well. This incident raised the 
spirits of our army excessively, and had a wonderful effect 
in giving them confidence in themselves. 

Next morning, I marched from that station, with the 
intention of offering battle ; when Khalifeh and some of 
my advisers represented to me, that as the ground on which 
we had fixed for halting was near at hand, it would be 
proper, in the first place, to throw up a ditch and to fortify 
it, after which we might march forward and occupy the 
position. Khalifeh accordingly mounted to give directions 
about the ditch, and rejoined us, after having set pioneers 
to work on the different parts of it,<i and appointed proper 
persons to superintend their progress. 

On Saturday, the 13th of the latter Jumada, having 
dragged forward ourgims, and advanced our right, left, and 
centre in battle array, for nearly a kos, we reached the 
ground that had been prepared for us. Many tents were 

* giving each division instructions as to the position it was to 
occupy, and the order of march it was to observe ; 

Omit this dame. 

® As soon as our camp had been laid out with its line of trenches 
and wagons, and after we had strengthened our position and its 
approaches as much as possible, 

^ after having pointed out its position to the pioneers, 
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already pitched, and they were engaged in pitching others, 
when news was brought that the enemy’s army was in 
sight. I immediately mounted, and gave orders that every 
man should, without delay, repair to his post, and that the 
guns and lines should be properly strengthened.® As the 
letter announcing my subsequent victory contains a clear 
detailed account of the circumstances of the Army of the 
Faith, the number of the pagan bands, the order of battle 
and arrangements of both theMusulman and pagan armies,^ 
I shall therefore subjoin the official dispatch ^ annotmcing 
the victory, as composed by Sheikh Zein, without adding 
or taking away. 

The Firman of Zehtreddln Muhammed Babur Ghazi 
{victorious over the Heathen)^ 

All manner of praise^ he to God^for that His promises are 
sure, and that He assists His servants, and exalts His armies, 
and scatters in rout the bands ^ of those who give associates 
unto Him*^ He is one, and except Him there is nothing, 
O Thou who hast exalted the standards of Islam, by means 
of the friends of the faith,^ who walk in the right way; and 
who hast dashed down the standards ® of idols, by dispersing 

» and that their lines should be strengthened by means of the 
wagons drawn up in front. 

^ the position taken up by both armies and the battle that took 
place between them, 

c hostile ban^ 

^ pillars of Islam, by aiding his faithful followers, ® pedestals 


^ Nothing can form a more striking contrast to the simple, manly, 
and intelligent style of Babur himself, than the pompous laboured 
periods of his secretary. Yet I have never read this firman to any 
native of India, who did not bestow unlimited admiration on the 
official bombast of Zeineddin, while I have met with none but 
Turks who paid due praise to the calm simplicity of Babur. The 
different firmans are translated, like the Memoirs themselves, with 
scrupulous fidelity, perhaps in some instances with too much. 
PP. de 0,’s Fragments includes a shorter and less pretentious account 
of the battle, said to have been written by Babur himself, which 
will be found in Appendix D, 

® The italic character denotes the Arabic, many of the sentences 
of which are texts of the Koran, which, in some eases, gives the sense 
a broken and imperfect appearance. 

3 That is, the Christians and Polytheists. 
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in flight the enemies of the Musulmans^ who are rejected; for 
verily he cuts down ^ and destroys the race which practises 
oppression ; all praise belongs unto God^ who is the creator of 
the world; and may the blessing of God light on the best of 
his created beings Muhammedy the greatest of holy warriors^ 
and of such as ever waged war on the heathen; and blessing 
be on his family and friends ^ who are the pointers of the true 
roady even till the day of judgement* The constant succession 
of God’s mercies is the cause of the number of praises 
bestowed on the Most Righ ; and the number of the praises 
and glorifyings of God is again, in its turn, the cause of 
the constant succession of God’s mercies. For every mercy 
a thanksgiving is due, and every thanksgiving is followed 
by a mercy. To pay the due praise and thanksgiving to 
the Almighty, far exceeds human ability, and even the best 
are altogether unable to discharge the mighty debt. But, 
above all, thanksgiving is due for a grace, than which 
no more mighty favour is, or for evermore can be, in this 
world,® — ^for victory over the heathen, and the defeat of 
powerful sinners ^ ; for these are those heathen and sinners ^ 
concerning whom revelation has been made ® ; and verily, 
in the sight of men of understanding, there can be no blessing 
more excellent ; all good and all blessing proceed from God.^ 
And that grand favour, that mighty gift (which, from the 
cradle till the present momenty was the most ardent wish and 
most fixed desire of this heart that longs for the good of 
mankind, and is eager in pursuit of truth), at this ^fortunate 
and auspicious moment, showed itself from the hidden 
store of the mercies of the sublime majesty of the Wisest of 
the Wise « ; and the Accomplisher who never reproaches, and 
He who is bountiful without cause, with the keys of victory 

who cuts down companions 

than which there is no more mighty favour in this world, and 
which surpasses all the bliss of the world to come, 

d over the most powerful unbelievers, and the richest sinners ; 

® of whom it has been said * These are the wricked unbelievers ’ ; 
f may thanksgiving be rendered to God for it I 
S has been granted by the beneficence of the King from whom 
nothing is hidden ; 

^ [This passage, which runs ‘ and these are the wicked unbelievers % 
is taken from the Quran, Ixxx, 42.} 
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has opened the doors of bounty before the face of the wishes 
of us the Nawab, success-adorned ^ ; and the illustrious names 
of our ever-successful armies have been inserted in the book of 
the illustrious warriors of the faith, while the standards 
of Islam, 'with the aid of our 'victorious hosts, have attained 
the highest heights of exaltation and glory. The particulars 
of this happy transaction, and the details of this glorious 
event, are as follows : When the glancing of the swords 
of our soldiers, who are the stay of the faith, illuminated 
the regions of Hindustan with the splendours of conquest 
and victory ; and the hands of divine assistance exalted 
our 'Victorious banners in the kingdoms of Delhi, and Agra, 
and Jonpur, and Kharid, and Behar, and elsewhere, as has 
been made known in former accounts of our victories ^ ; 
many tribes of men, both of the heathen and of such as 
professed the faith, submitted to and became subjects of us 
the fortunate Nawab. When, according to what is written, 
he^ hath waoced rebellious and presumptuous^ and is become 
one of the heathen^ some having raised up their heads ^ 
in revolt like Satan, and ha'ving become the leaders of the 
army of the accursed, and the generals of the soldiers of the 
rejected, were the cause of the gathering of these bands, 
composed of some who bore on their necks the zunndr^ 
(that yoke of perdition), and of others who fixed thorns 
from the pangs of apostacy ® in the hem of their garments ; 
now the sway of the accursed Pagan, May the Almighty 
consign him to perdition ^ at the day of judgement^ was so 

^ He who dispenses the treasures of His bounty without seeking 
an account of it from any one, and whose generosity is boundless, 
has opened the gate of glory with the key of his munificence to us, 
his faithful, and everywhere triumphant, vicegerents ; 

^ This clause follows the word victory three lines above, 

^ When Hana Sanka, the infidel, who made at first a parade of 
submission to my fortunate lieutenants, showed by his acts that he 
^ he raised up his head [The whole ^passage refers only to Hdna 
Banha,'\ 

® wore the grievous badge of apostacy 
f who is condemned to isolation (friendlessness) * 

^ [Quran ii. 32, ‘ (The angels) adored him save only Iblls, who 
refused, and was too proud, and became one of the misbelievers.*] 

® The zunnar is the Brahminioal cord. 

® [Quran Ixix. 35. ‘ He has not here to-day any warm friend.’ 

IJ 2 
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extensive in the country of Hind, that before the rising of 
the sun of the imperial dominion, and before our attaining 
the Khalifat and empire,®^ (although mighty Rajas and 
Rais, who, in this contest, have obeyed his mandates, and 
Hakims and, rulers, glorying in apostacy, who were under his 
control in this warfare, having regard to their own dignity, 
did not obey nor assist him in any former war or battle, 
and had never accompanied the Pagan in any of his former 
enterprises, hut had only deceitfully flattered and fed his 
vanity^), yet the standards of the heathen streamed in 
two hundred cities inhabited by people of the faith ; where- 
by the destruction of mosques and holy places had ensued, 
and the women and children of the Musulmans of these 
towns and cities have been made captives ; and his strength 
had reached such a pitch, that, calculating according to 
the custom in Hind, by which a country yielding a lak’^ 
furnishes one hundred horse, and one yielding a kror (or 
ten millions) ten thousand horse, the countries subject 
to that Pagan had attained the amount of ten krors (or one 
hundred millions), which afforded one hundred thousand 
cavalry. And at this time, many heathen of eminence, who 
never before in any war had any one of them assisted him, 
actuated by hatred to the armies of the faith, increased his 
villainous array, so that ten independent princes, each of 
whom raised on high like smoke the boast of revolt, a'nd 
who in different quarters were the leaders of the pagan 
hosts, and were like the chains ^ and fetters on the limbs of 
these wretched pagans « ; each of those ten infidels, who, 
unlike the ten blessed,® tmfolded the misery-freighted 

® the viceregency of the King of kings, 

^ Omit this clause here and add still there was not one of the kings 
of the first rank in this wide realm, such as that of I>elhi, Gujerat, 
Malwa, and others, who was able to oppose him, much less to form 
a coalition with others against him, and who did not have recourse 
before him to aU the resources of dissimulation and cajolery, 

* ® this wicked Pagan ; 

^ A lah is one hundred thousand dams. 

* This alludes to the Asiatic custom of wearing chains and rings 
of silver and gold on the feet and legs ; the sense is, ^ these leaders, 
though regarded as the ornaments of the pagan host, were really 
only, by the blessing of God, as the fetters on their feet.’ 

® [The Asharah muhasJisharah^ or ‘ the ten who received good 
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haxm.exs, which mark them' out for future torment and wailings ^ 
possessed many dependants and armies, and wide-extended 
pergannas. As, for instance, Silahed-dm ^ possessed ^ thirty 
thousand horse ; Rawal tJdai Sing Nagari,® ten thousand 
horse ; Medini Rai, ten ^ thousand ; Hassan Khan Mewati, 
twelve thousand horse ; Barmal Idari, four thousand horse ; 
Narpat Hada,® seven thousand ; Sattervi Kaclii, sixthousand ; 
Dharm Deo, four thousand; Narsing Deo,^ four thousand 
horse ; Mahmud Khan, the son of Sultan Sikander, though 
he possessed no country nor perganna, yet had gathered 
about him ten thousand horse, who adhered to him in the 
hopes that he might succeed in establishing his pretensions ; 
insomuch, that the total number of all these 'wuretches, who 
were separated from the fields of salvation and bliss, if an 
estimate be formed from the capacity of their dominions 
and pergannas, was two himdred and one thousand. 
These haughty-minded, yet blind pagans,® having latterly 
united their hearts ^ with those of the other black, hard- 
hearted, ill-fated pagans, like one darkness coming upon 
another y advanced in hostile array, to war with the people 
of Islam, and to destroy the foundation of the religion of 
the Chief of Men, on whom be praise and blessing* The 
holy warriors of the imperial army, coming like the divine 
mandates on the head of the one-eyed Dajal,^ showed to 

^ the banners on which were inscribed the words ' to them give 
the tidings of grievous woe 

^ had a government which was assessed at 

® twelve ^ twelve ® Hara, ^ Birsingh Deo, 

® This Pagan, ^ having concerted 


tidings ’ were ten of the most distinguished of Muhammed’s followers, 
whose certain entrance into Paradise he is said to have foretold 
(Hughes’s Diet* of Islam), Apropos of this P. de C. refers to the 
supposed efficacy of the number ten in the East, e. g. ten fingers and 
toes, ten senses, the ten divisions of the Quran, the Ten Command- 
ments, the ten disciples of Muhammed, &c.] 

^ [This is a quotation from the Quran, iii. 20, which runs ‘ to 
them give the tidings of grievous woe ’.] 

® [Or Silhadi, who was governor of Bhilsa, Raisen, and Sarangpur, 
and was killed in 1531 on the occasion of the capture of Raisen by 
Bahadur Shah of Gujerat.] ^ [The chief of Dungerpur,] 

* Dajal, or al Masih al Dajjal, the false or lying Messiah, is the 
Muhammedan Antichrist. He is to be one-eyed, and marked on the 
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men of understanding the truth of the saying, whenever 
fate arrives the eye becomes blind; and having placed before 
their sight the text of the blessed Korto, where it is written, 
Whoever engages in a holy war, of a truth fights for his own 
soul,^ exhibited their obedience to the commandment ever to 
be obeyed, engage in war with the heathen and the impious.^ ^ 
March 16. On Saturday, the 13th of the latter Jumada, in the year 933, 
A.D. 1527. Qf good fortune of which day the sacred words, since 
God has given a blessing on your Saturday, are a proof, the 
encampment of the victorious army of Islam was established 
in the neighbourhood of Kanwa, one of the districts of 
Biana, hard by a hill which resembled the grave of^ the 
enemies of the faith. When the accounts of the glorious 
array and parade of the army of Islam reached the ears 
of the accursed pagans, the enemies of the faith of Muham- 
med (who, like the warriors of the elephant, were eager to 
destroy the kaabeh of the people of the faith, and who 
made the mountain-formed, demon-looking elephants their 
confidence), all with one heart and mind drew out their 
armies, which marched imder ill-starred standards. 

In these elephants the wretched Hindus 
Were confident, like the warriors of the elephant.® 

Like the evening of Death, the detested and execrable bands. 
Darker than night, and more numerous than the stars, 

^ hypocrites. ^ which was only two kos distant from 

G '^^en the din 

forehead with the letters K.F.E-,, signifying Kafer, or Infidel. He 
is to appear in the latter days riding on an ass, and will be followed 
by 70,000 Jews of Ispahan, and will continue on earth forty days, 
of which one will be equal to a year, another to a month, another to 
a week, and the rest will be common days. He is to lay waste aU 
places, but will not enter Mecca nor Medina, which are to be guarded 
by angels. He is to be finally slain at the gate of Lud by Jesus, for 
whom the Musulmans profess great veneration, calling him the 
breath or spirit of God. — See Sale’s Introductory Discourse to the Koran. 

^ [This verse of the Quran (xxix. 5) is translated thus by Palmer 
* and he who fights strenuously, fights strenuously only for his own 
soul ’.] 

® [This quotation may refer to the command (Quran, viii. 40) 

‘ Fight then against the infidel, till strife be at an end, and religion 
be all of it God’s ’.] 

® This alludes to the defeat of Abraha, a prince of Yemen, who 
marched his army and some elephants to destroy the kaaba of 
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All ascending like fire, nay, rather like smoke. 

Raised their heads in hostility to the azure s^ : 

Like ants they issue from right and left. 

Horse and foot, thousands of thousands. 

Eager for combat and battle, they approached the camp 
of the true believers.^ The holy warriors of the faith, 
who are the trees of the garden of valour, advanced in ranks 
straight as the rows of fir-trees, and exalted aloft their 
fir-like helmets and basinets, that gleamed in the sun, even 
as the hearts of those that strive in the way of the Lord. 
Their array, like the barrier of Sikander,^ was of iron hue ; 
and, like the road of the Muhammedan faith, straight and 
firm, and bearing indications of its strength* And the 
foundation of the array was like those foundations which are 
strong^ and supporting ^ success and victory ; and what is 
written,^* They are on the right road on the side of their Creator ^ 

^ adorned with victory. ^ and they were destined to win 

® by virtue of these words. 


Mecca, ^ The Meccans,’ says Sale, * at the approach of so considerable 
a host, retired to the neighbouring mountains, being unable to defend 
their city or temple. But God himself undertook the defence of 
both* Por when Abraha drew near to Mecca, and would have entered 
it, the elephant on which he rode, which was a very large one, and 
named Mahmud, refused to advance any nigher to the town, but 
knelt down whenever they endeavoured to force him that way, 
though he would rise and march briskly enough if they turned him 
towards any other quarter ; and while matters were in this posture, 
on a sudden a large flock of birds, like swallows, came flying from the 
sea-coast, every one of which carried three stones, one in each foot, 
and one in its bill ; and these stones they threw down upon the 
heads of Abrahams men, certainly killing every one they struck,’ The 
rest were swept away by a flood, or perished by a plague, Abraha 
alone reaching Senaa, where he also died, — S^e’s Koran, vol, ii, 
p. 510, note. [Abra-hat ul Ashram, an Abyssinian Christian, who 
was viceroy of the King of San’a in Yamen, marched against Mecca 
in the year of Muhammed’s birth, a. d. 571.] 

^ The barrier or iron wall supposed to have been erected by 
Alexander the Great at the Berbend, on the west of the Caspian, 
to repress the invasions of Yajuj and Majuj (Gog and Magog). 

® [This quotation and the one preceding appear to be taken from 
the Quran (Ixi. 4), which runs as follows ; ‘ Verily God loves those 
who flght in His cause in ranks as though they were a compact 
building.’] 
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and they are successful^ belonged to the men in that 
army.®' 

(Mas 7 ievi) — In that array there was no rent occasioned by timid sonls ; 

It was firm as the wish of the Emperor and the faith. 

Their standards all swept the sky. 

And the tanner-staffs were all — of a truth we have given 
success,^ 

The far-seeing guardians having concerted measures 
for the security of the matchlock-men and thunder-darters 
who were in front of the army, made a line of carriages,^ 
connected with each other by chains, according to the 
practice of the holy warriors of Rum ; and the troops of 
Islam finally displayed such array and firmness, that old 
Intelligence,^ and our Heaven,® poured down praises on 
their orderer and arranger ; and in making this array and 
arrangement, and firm front and immovable order, a person- 
age honoured in the imperial presence, the pillar of the 
royal state, Nizameddm Ali Klhalifeh, gave all his aid and 
assistance ; and all his ideas were conformable to fate, 
and all his acts and doings were agreeable to the illuminated 
mind (of the Emperor). The station of the imperial 
grandeur was established in the centre ; and on his right 
the cherished brother, the high-in-rank,® the respectable ^ 
and favoured of fate, the selected-by-the-kindnesses of the 
assistance-giving king,® Chin Taimur Sultan ; and the son 

Omit belonged to the men in that army. 

b In order to neglect nothing of the dictates of prudence and 
provide against every accident, the musketeers and cannoneers were 
posted in front of the army along the line of wagons, 

® upright, d illustrious 

® the object of the favours of the King whose aid is invoked by all, 

^ [Quran ii, 4, which runs, ^ These are in guidance from their Lord, 
and these are the prosperous.’] 

* [This line, according to P. de C., should run (and bear this 
device), * Verily we have given Thee an obvious victory.’ The 
quotation is from the Qman, sJviii. 1.] 

» JBarkandaz, or lightning-darter, is the usual word in India for a 
matchlock-man. [P. de 0. translates this ‘ gunners ’.] 

* [Khirad i rwdchustlnff or the Pirst Intelligence, was supposed to 
be the guardian of the empyreal heaven. 

* The different spheres are each supposed to have a guardian angel 
to watch over them, and keep them steadily in their ordained courses. 
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high-in-rank, who is distinguished by the gifts of the exalted 
majesty,®- Suleiman Shah ; and he who is exalted by pointing 
the true road, the piety-adorned Klhwajeh Dost Khawend ^ ; 
and the trusty in ^ the mighty empire, faithful to the exalted 
royalty,^ the confidential counsellor, the chosen among 
persons of trust, Yunis Ali ; the prop of the grandees, the 
perfect in friendship, Shah Mansur Birlas ; the prop of 
the nobility,® the chosen among the attached, ^ Derwish 
Muhammed Sarban ; the prop of the nobles, the pure in 
attachment,^ Abdallah Kitabdar and Dost Ishik-Agha, were 
stationed in their posts. And in the left of the centre, 
the sovereignty-adorned, the Khilafat-descended Sultan, 
Alaeddin Alim Khan, the son of Sultan Bahlol Dodi, a prince 
who has near access to the royal majesty ^ ; and the Dastur^ 
the most exalted among Sadders ^ of the human race,^ 
the protector of mankind, the supporter of Islam, Sheikh 
Z^in KhawM ; and the prop of nobles, the perfect-in- 
friendship, Muhibb Ali, the son of him who has near access 
to the royal majesty above mentioned ^ ; and the chosen 
among nobles, Terdi Beg, the brother of Kuch Beg, who has 
been received into mercy and purified ; Shir-afgen,^ the 
son of the said Kuch Beg, who has received the divine 

3- most upright, whom God regards with tender care, 

^ the follower of the true road, the adept of saintliness, Khwaja 
Kamal ud dm Dost i Khawind; ® the faithful friend of 

^ the loyal dweller near the sublime threshold, 

® favourites, ^ the choicest of friends, 

s Add Shahabuddm, ^ allied 

* the object of special favour at the hands of the King whose aid 
all men invoke ; 

^ the Dastur, the confidential counsellor of his Majesty, celebrated 
among all, who occupies the most exalted rank amongst men, 

^ Dastur and Sadder^ the former of which seems originally to have 
meant, one who retains within rule, and the latter, one who holds an 
eminent seat, were both first applied to religious directors, but a'^ter- 
wards to political ministers. Dastur, at the present day, is constantly 
used for a Waztr, except among the Parsis, who give the name of 
Dastur to their priests ; and it is here used as a high priest. The 
Sadder is a chief judge. 

® l^izameddin Ali Khahfeh. 

® [According to P. de O. Sher afgan (lion-slayer), the well-known 
title of Nurjahan’s first husband, is not a separate name, but a title 
of Khwajeh Hosain.] 
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forgiveness ; and the chosen among grandees and nobles, 
the mighty Khan, Araish Khan ; and the Wazir, the greatest 
of Wazirs among men, Khwajeh Hussain, and a band of 
grand officers, were stationed, each in his place. And in the 
right wing, the exalted son, the fortunate, the honourable, 
befriended-of-fate, the happy, the well-regarded in the sight 
of the mercies of Creating Majesty, the star of the sign of 
monarchy and success, the sun of the sphere of Khilafat and 
royalty, the praised by slave and free, the exalter of the 
emperor and empire, Muhammed Humaiun Bahader, was 
stationed. On the right of that lofty prince, who is nearly 
allied to good fortune, was he whose rank approximates to 
royalty, who is distinguished by the favour of the king, the 
giver of all gifts, Kasim Hussain Sultan ; the column of the 
nobility, Ahmed Yusef Aghlakchi * ; the trusted-of-royalty, 
the perfect-in-fidelity, Hindu Beg Kuchin; and the in- 
trusted-of-royalty, IQiosrou Gokultash ; and the intrusted- 
of-royalty,^ Kewaju Beg Urdu-Shah ; and the pillar of the 
royal retainers, the perfect-in-attachment, Wali Kasim ® 
Karaguzi ; and the chosen among attached adherents, Pir 
Kuli Sistani ; and the pillar of Wazirs amongst mankind, 
Khwajeh Pehlewan Badakhshi ; and the prop of the royal 
bands, Abdal Shakur ; and the prop of the nobility, Suleiman 
Agha, the ambassador of Irak, and Hussain, the ambassador 
of Sistan, were stationed. On the victory-clothed left of the 
fortunate son who has been mentioned, of lofty extraction 
and Syed race, of the family of Murtiza,^ Mir Hameh ; and 
the prop of the household troops, Muhammedi Gokultash, 
and Khwajehgi Asad Jandar,® were stationed. And in the 
right wing, of the Amirs of Hind, the Umdet-al Mulk (prop of 
the state), Khan Khanan (Khan of Khans), Dilawer Khan^ ; 
and the prop of the nobility, Malikdad Karrani ; and the 
prop of the nobility, the Sheikh of Sheikhs, Sheikh Guren, 
were stationed, each in his fixed place. And in the left wing 
of the Islam-exalted armies, the lord of high rank, the 

a Nizam ud din Ahmed Yusuf Oghlakchi ; ^ Add the loyal, 

® Khazin [treasurer] ‘3^ Add the most loyal, Shamsuddia 

® Ehandar, 

^ Murfciza [the chosen] is a name of Ali. 

® [The son of Baulat Khan.] 
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protection of the magistracy, the abode of greatness, the orna- 
ment of the family of Taha and Syed Mahdi^ ; and 

the exalted, the fortunate brother, he who is well regarded in 
the sight of the Creating King, Muhammed Sultan Mirza; 
and the personage near to royalty, the descended of monarchs, 
Adil Sultan, son of Mahdi Sultan ® ; and the intrusted-in- 
the-state, the perfect-in-attachment, Abdal-aziz Mir Akhur ; 
and the intrusted-in-the-state, the pure-in-friendship, Mu- 
hammed Ali Jeng- Jeng ; and the prop of the nobility, Kut- 
luk Kadem Kerawal ; and Shah Hussain Yaregi, Moghul 
Ghanchi, and Jan Beg Atkeh,^ extended their ranks. And 
in this station, of the Amirs of Hind, of royal race, Jalal 
Khan, and Kamal EZhan, the sons of the Sultan Alaeddin 
who has been named ; and the selected among nobles, Ali 
Khan Sheikhzadeh Fermuli ; and the prop of nobles, 
Nizam Khan of Biana, were placed. And as a tulughmeh 
(or flanking party), two persons of chief trust among the 
household retainers, Terdikeh and Malik Kasim, the brother 
of Baba Kashkeh, with a party of the Moghul tribes, were 
stationed on the right wing ; and two persons of trust from 
among the nobility, Mumin Atkeh and Rustam Turkoman 
Bashligh, with a party of the Emperor’s own immediate 
dependants, were stationed on the left wing ; and the 
prop of the household troops, the perfect-in-friendship, 
the choice of confidential advisers, Sultan Muhammed 
Bakhshi, having arranged the nobles and grandees of the 
warriors of the faith in their suitable stations and places, 
himself repaired to await my commands ; and he sent the 
tewdchis ^ to execute their orders, and dispatched directions 

^ Add the model for the offspring of the Prince of Messengers, 

^ Jalal ud din Shah Hosain Baragi, Moghul Ghanchi, and Nizam 
ud din Jan Beg, 


^ [Taha is the title of the twentieth chapter of the Quran, which 
begins with these Arabic letters, the meaning of which is obscure. 
Yasin is the name of the thirty-sixth chapter of the Quran, which 
similarly begins with these two letters. Yasin is a title of Muhammed.] 
® [Sayyid Mahdi Khwaja, Babur’s brother-in-law,] 

® [This may be the Mahdi Sultan who was executed by Babur in 
1511 after the defeat of the Uzbegs.] 

^ A sort of adjutant and aide-de-camp. 
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worthy to be obeyed,**' regarding the array and disposition of 
the army and troops, to the Sultans high in rank, and to the 
great Amirs, and to all the illustrious soldiers of the Faith. 
And when the pillars of the army were made firm, and every 
person had repaired to liis post,^ the firman, worthy to be 
obeyed, and necessary to be attended to, was published, com- 
manding that no person should move from his station with- 
out orders, nor lift his hand to engage without instructions. 
And of the aforesaid day about one watch and two garis 
were past,^ when the two opposing armies having -approached 
each other, the combat and battle began. While the centres 
of the two armies, like light and darkness, stood opposed 
to each other, so desperate an engagement ensued on the 
right and left wings, that the ground was shaken with an 
earthquake, while a tumultuous clangour filled the upper- 
most heaven. The left wing of the ill-doomed heathen 
approached the right wing of the faith-clothed armies of 
Islam, and made a desperate attack on Kliosrou Gokultash, 
Malik Kasim, and ^ Baba Kashkeh. Our brave and elevated 
brother,® Chin Taimfir Sultan, according to orders, carried 
a gallant reinforcement, joined in the combat, and having 
driven back the heathen, pushed on nearly to their centre. 
And a noble gift has been given to that our exalted brother.^ 
And the wonder of our times, Mustafa Rumi, foom the centre 
directed byff my exalted, upright, and fortunate son, who is 
regarded with favour in the sight of the Creating Majesty, 
and distinguished with the particular grace of the mighty King 
mho commands to do and not to do^ Muhammed Humaiun 
Behader, having brought forward the cannon, broke the 
ranks of the pagan army with matchlocks and guns like 
their hearts .2 And during the battle, Kasim Sultan Hussain 

^ and dispatched in all directions adjutants and aides-de-camp, 
who were entrusted with the duty of conveying instructions, 

, t And when the pillars of the army [generals] had repaired each to 
his post, 

c Omit and two garis d brother of 

® Our highly honoured, and most righteous brother, 

^ A special guerdon was deserved by him for his bravery in ^.hig 
action. s where was 


^ About half -past nine in the morning* 

® That is, black and covered with smoke. 
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of royal race,^ and the pillars of the nobles, Ahmed Yusef 
and Kewam Beg, having received orders, hastened to his 
support : and as, from time to time, armies of the heathen 
and troops of the rebels came from behind repeatedly to the 
succour of their men, we also dispatched to the assistance 
of our warriors, the intrusted-in-the-state, Hindu Beg 
Kuchin, and after him, the props of the nobility, Muhammed 
Gk>kiiltash and Khwajehgi Asad, and afterwards the 
intrusted in the high monarchy, the trustworthy in the 
resplendent court, the most eonfided-in of nobles, the chosen 
among my confidential adherents, Yunis Ali, and the prop 
of the nobles, the perfect-in-attaehment, Shah Mansur 
Birlas, and the prop of the grandees, the pure-in-fidelity, 
Abdallah Kitabdar, and behind him, the prop of the nobles. 
Dost Ishek-Agha, Muhammed. Khalil AktehbegiA The 
heathen ^ made repeated and desperate attacks on the left 
wing of the army of Islam, and fell furiously upon the holy 
warriors, the children of salvation ; and each time the high 
and mighty holy warriors struck some with wounds from 
their arrows which lead to victory, and sent them to the house 
of destruction^ the worst of abodes and part of them they 
drove back. And the trusty among the nobles, Mumin 
Atkeh and Rustam Turkoman, advancing in the rear of the 
dark and benighted bands of the heathen, who reposed on 
evil fortune ; and the trusty among nobles, Mulla Mahmud 
and Ali Atkeh Bashligh, the servants of the coimsellor of the 
imperial majesty, the trusty in the royal state, Nizam-ed-din 
Ali Khalifeh,® were sent to support them. And our brother 
of high rank, Muhammed Sxiltan Mirza, and the allied-to- 
royalty,® Adil Srdtan, and the trusty in the state, Abdal- 
aziz Mir Akhur, and Kutluk Kadem Kerawel, and Muham- 
med Ali Jeng-Jeng, and Shah Hussain Yaregi,^ and Moghul 

^ our highly honoured and most upright brother, 

^ right wing c representative of the royal dignity, 

^ the pillar of nobility, Shah Hosain Baragi, 

^ [Grand eq.uerry, or Master of the Horse.] 

® [This is apparently intended to be a quotation from the Quran 
(xiv, 34), which runs thus : * and have made their people alight at 
the abode of perdition — ^in hell they shall broil, and an ill resting- 
place shall it be ^] ® [Babur’s Prime Mmister.j 
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Ghanchi, having engaged in action, maintained a firm 
position ; and wesentthe Wazir, thehighest of Wazirs among 
men, Khwajeh.a^ Hussain, with a body of our household, to 
their support ; and all the men devoted to holy warfare, 
exerting every nerve, and straining all their means,^ entered 
into fight with desperate delight, and reflecting on the text 
of the Koran, Say^ Verily they regard me, and place before 
their eyes one of two blessings,^ and incited by the desire of 
lavishing their lives, displayed their life-destroying banners ; 
and as the combat and battle were drawn out to length and 
extended in time, the mandate worthy of obedience was 
issued, when straightway ® the bold warriors of the imperial 
household troops, and the rending warriors, united in mind,^^ 
who were standing behind the cannon, like lions in chains, 
issuing from the right and left of the centre, and leaving in 
the middle the station of the outer matchlock-men, engaged 
on both sides, and darted forth® from behind the carriages, 
like the rising of the van of the true dawn from below the 
horizon ; and spilling the ruddy crepusele-coloured blood 
of the infidel ^ pagans in combat, on the field wide as the 
rolling firmament, caused many of the heads of the rebels to 
fly like falling stars from the sky of their bodies ; and the 
miracle of the time, Ustad Ali Kuli, who was stationed 
with his men in front of the centre, having exhibited great 
proofs of valour, discharged s huge bullets,^ of such a size, 
that if one of them were placed in the basin of the scale of 
duty, its master,^ then that man whose scale is heavy gains 
a name arnong the blessed ^ ; and if thrown against a rooted 

^ Add Kamalud<flji 

desirous of manifesting their ardour and their zeal in the combat, 
® that ^ and the lions of the forest of valour, 

® should engage and accordingly they darted forth ^ accursed 
S Add against the iron mailed bastions of the hostile ranks 
^ its owner would gain the reward of these words. 


^ [Quran ix. 52, which runs, ‘ Say, do ye expect for us aught but 
one of the two best things ? ’ (1 e. victory or martyrdom),] 

* Sang means either a bullet or weight, whence the play of words 
in the text. 

* [Quran ci, 5, which may be translated ‘ and as for him whose 
balance is heavy, he shall be in a well-pleasing life % a reference to 
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hill, or a lofty mountain, it would drive them from their 
foundation like teazed wool.^ Such were the bullets he 
darted on the iron-clad lines of the heathen bands, and from 
the discharge of balls and guns and matchlocks, many of the 
suns ^ of the bodies of the heathen were annihilated. The 
imperial matchlock-men,^ according to orders, having issued 
from behind the artillery in the heat of the hght,<5 each of 
them made many pagans drink the draught of death ; 
and the infantry having advanced into the place of high and 
fearful conflict,^ made their names conspicuous among the 
lions of the forest of bravery, and the champions of the 
field of valour. And at the moment while these events were 
passing, the firman, worthy to be obeyed, was given to drag 
forward the guns in the centre. And the pure soul ® of the 
Emperor, on whose right is the victory of the state,^ and 
on whose left are pre-eminence and glory, began to move 
forward on the Pagan’s troops ; which being understood 
on all sides by the victory-graced arnoies, the whole raging 
sea of the victorious army rose in mighty storm, and the 
valour of all the crocodiles of that ocean was manifested. 
The blackness of the dust spreading over the sky, like dark 
clouds, raced back and forward over all the plain s ; while the 
fiashing of the gleaming of the sword within exceeded 
the glancing of lightning ^ ; so that the face of the sun, like 
the back of a mirror, was void of light. The striker and the 
struck, the victor and vanquished, mingled in the fray ^ ; 
the marks of discrimination were concealed from view, 
and such a night ensued that the firmament was not visible, 

^ frames 

^ The musketeers of the centre, where the Emperor was posted, 
c into the midst of the fight, danger, 

® sacred person ^ are victory and triumph, 

s The black dust extended like a dark veil on every side ; 

^ while the thick cloud, which had overspread the battlefield, was 
furrowed with the flashing of swords, which much surpassed in 
brilliance that of lightning ; 

i were so mingled in the fray that 


the Balance wherein all good and evil actions will be weighed on the 
Day of Judgement.] 

^ [Quran ci. 4, ^ and the mountains shall be like flocks of carded 
wool.’] 
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and the only stars that could be distinguished were the 
prints of the horses’ feet.®- 

( Verse ) — On the day of combat, the dew of blood descended to the 
fish,^ and the dust rose above the moon. 

From the hoofs of the coursers in that spacious plain ; so 
that the earths became six,^ and the heavens eight.® 

The warriors of the Faith, who were in the temper of self- 
devotion, and prepared to submit to martyrdom,® heard 
from a secret voice the glad tidings And be not dejected 
nor sorry, for ye are exalted ; ® and from the infallible 
informer heard the joyful words. Assistance is from God, 
and victory is at hand; spread the glad tidings among the 
Faithful^ They fought with such delight, that praises were 
showered down on them ftrom the pure above,^ and the 
angels who are near to God, hovered like butterflies around 
their heads. And between the first and second prayers, the 
fire of battle blazed so, that its flames raised the standards 
above the firmament. And the right and left of the army of 
the Faithful, having driven the right, left, and centre, of the 
infidels into one place,® the indications of the superiority 
of the illustrious holy warriors, and the exaltation of the 

^ The Magician of the time had so charmed every eye that the only 
planets they saw were arrows, and the only fixed stars that appeared 
were those under the hoofs of the steady squadrons. 

^ Under the pressure of the horses’ hoofs in that vast plain the 
regions of the earth became six, 

® at the very moment when they flimg themselves full tilt into 
danger, and risked their lives, 

d Saints of the Sublime Assembly, 

® drove back on their centre the right and left wings of the 
accursed infidels. When the indications 

^ [This is an allusion to the myth of the fish, which is supposed to 
support the earth, the meaning being ‘ to the lowest depths of the 
earth 

® [i, e. the seven regions of the earth became six under the pressure 
of the horses’ hoofs.] There are supposed to be seven earths, and as 
many heavens, in Muhammedan philosophy. The poet supposes that 
one earth, being converted into dust and rising aloft, became an 
eighth heaven, leaving only six earths. 

® [Quran, iiL 133 ; the passage runs thus : ‘ Do not give way nor 
grieve, for ye shall have the upper hand if ye but be believers,’] 

* [Quran, Ixi 13,] 
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standards of Islam, began to be evident ; and in the course 
of one hour, those damnable heathen and those atheistical 
wretches, being desperate and astonished at their condition, 
finally resigning their lives to despair,® made an attack on 
the right and left of our centre, and having advanced their 
greatest force on the left, had nearly reached it ; but the 
holy warriors distinguished by valour, exhibiting the fruits 
of excellence,^ planted the tree of their arrows on the ground 
of the breast of every one, and cast them all out ^ like their 
black fortune. In this situation of things, the breezes of 
success and victory blew on the garden of the Good Fortune 
of us the fortunate Nawab, and the glad tidings came. 
Of a truth we have displayed on thy account a splendid victory ?- 
The mistress Victory, whose world-adorning countenance 
decked with waving ringlets, and with God will aid you 
with mighty aid,^ had been hid behind a veil, as the orna- 
mented Bride of Futurity, now gave her aid and came to 
greet the Present ^ ; the vain Hindus discovering their 
dangerous state, were scattered abroad like teazed wool, and 
broken like bubbles on wine.^ Many were slain, and fell in 
the battle, and some giving up their lives for lost, turned 
to the desert of ruin, and became the food of crows and 
kites ; and hillocks were formed of the slain, and towers 
raised of their heads. Hassan Khan Mewati was enrolled in 
the band of the dead by a matchlock shot, and in like 
manner many of these bewildered and misled rebels, the 

® continued for an hour in a state of bewilderment, and finally 
resolving to sell their lives dearly, 

^ having before their eyes the fruits of a divine reward, 

® made them turn tail 

The Princess Victory, whose world-adorning beauty was en- 
hanced by the ornament of this phrase ‘ God will aid you with a 
mighty aid % having manifested to our eyes the happiness of the 
future, which had been concealed behind a veil, made it a present 
reality ; 

^ [Quran, xlviii. 1, ' Verily we have given thee an obvious 
victory 

® [Quran, xlviii. 3.] 

* [Quran, ci. 4 and 3. The latter verse is translated by Sale and 
Palmer ' and scattered like moths ^ The passage runs as follows : 

‘ The day when men shall be like scattered moths, and the mountains 
like flocks of carded wool.’] 


BABXTB II 


X 
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leaders of that army, were struck by arrows or musket-shot, 
and closed their lives ; of the number, Rawal Udai Sing, 
before named,^ who was Prince (Wali) of the country of 
Udaipur, and had twelve thousand horse ; and Rai Chander- 
bhan Chuhan, who had four thousand horse, and Manikchand 
Chuhan, and Dilpat Rai, who were masters of four thou- 
sand horse, and Gangu, and Karm Sing, and Rao Bikersi,^ 
who had three thousand horse, and a number of others, 
who each were leaders of great clans, men of high rank and 
pride, measured the road to Hell, and, from this house of 
clay, were transferred to the Pit of Perdition. The road 
from the field of battle was filled like hell, with the wounded 
who died by the way ; and the lowest hell was rendered 
populous, in consequence of the numbers of infidels who had 
delivered up their lives to the angels ° of hell. On whatever 
side of the armies of Islam a person went, on every hand 
he found men of distinction lying slain ; and the illustrious 
camp, wherever it has moved after the fugitives, could 
nowhere find a spot in which to plant a foot, in consequence 
of the number of distinguished men lying mangled.^ 

All the Hindus were scattered and confounded,® 

With stones,® like the warriors of the elephant. 

Many hills of their bodies were seen. 

And from each hill flowed a rivulet of running blood. 

Prom the dread of the arrows of the ranks full of grandeur. 
They were flying and running ® to every field and hilL 

Arabic. — They go backwards in flight. Ajnd the event 
happened as it had been ordained of Fate. And now the 
praise be to God, who is All-hearing and All-wise; and 

^ Nagori, 

^ Add Bhupat Bao, son of Salah ud din, of whom I have spoken 
above, who was governor of the territoiy of Chanderi, and had 
6,000 horse, ® Prince 

^ where a distinguished victim did not lie prostrate. 

® All the Hindus were stretched on the earth, abject and stjuck 
down. 


^ Nagersi. — ^Mr. Metcalfe’s copy. 

® This is again a play on the word sarig, which means either a bullet 
or a stone. In the war of the elephant, the enemy’s army was des- 
troyed by pebbles, miraculously dropped on their heads by birds. 

® Or by a double meaning, ‘ hogs flying to every field and hiU 
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except from whom there is no help, for he is great and 
powerfuL^^ Written in the month of the latter Jumada, in 
the year 933.^ 

After this victory I used the epithet Ghdzi? in the imperial 
titles. On the Fatehndmeh (or official account of the vic- 
tory), below the imperial titles (inscribed on the back of the 
despatches), I wrote the following verses : 

(Turhi ) — For love of the Faith I became a wanderer in the desert, 

I became the antagonist of Pagans and Hindus, 

I strove ^ to make myself a martyr ; — 

Thanks be to the Almighty who has made me a Ghazi 
(victorious over the enemies of the Faith). 

Sheikh Zein discovered the date of this victory in the 
words Fateh-i^hddshdh-i-Islam^ (the victory of the Emperor 
of the Faith). Mir Glsu also, one of the men who had come 
from Kabul, discovered the date in the very same words, 
and sent them with four verses inscribed below.c There was 
a perfect coincidence between Sheikh Zein and Mir Gisu, 
in their best emblems.^ The very same words were con- 
tained in their quatrains.® On another occasion, on my 
conquest of Debalpur, Sheikh Zein discovered the date in 
Wasat-i-shahr-i'Rdbia ul awwal^ (the middle of the month 
of the first Rabia) ; and Mir Gisu hit upon the very same 
words. 

Having defeated the enemy, we pursued them with 
great slaughter. Their camp might be two kos distant from 
ours. On reaching it, I sent on Muhammedi, Abdal-aziz, 
Ali Klian, and some other officers, with orders to follow them 
in close pursuit, slaying and cutting them off, so that they 
should not have time to re-assemble.^ In this instance 
the Almighty and All-wise. 

^ resolved ® Omit inscribed below 

^ By a lucky chance there was a perfect coincidence between 
Sheikh Zain’s and Mir Ghisu’s quatrains. 

® Omit this sentence. ^ Omit this clause. 


^ [This passage is a melange of tags from various chapters of the 
Quran (xvii. 49 ; xxxiii. 38 ; iii. 122 ; xxvi. 220).] 

^ [In P. de C.’s version the date of the month (25th) is added.] 

® Ohazi signifies victorious in a holy war. 

* The letters make 933 [1526-27]. 

® The letters make 930 [1523-24]. 

X 2 


March 

1527. 

Babur as- 
sumes the 
title of 
Ghazi. 


Improves 
his victory. 
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I was guilty of neglect ; I should myself have gone on and 
urged the pursuit, and ought not to have entrusted that 
business to another. iThad got about a kos beyond the 
enemy’s camp when I turned back, the day being spent, 
Banishes and reached my own about bed-time prayers. Muhammed 
S^he^iTthe^^ Sherif, the astrologer, whose perverse and seditious practices 
^trologer. I have mentioned,^ came to congratulate me on my victory. 

I poured forth a torrent of abuse upon him ; and when I 
had relieved my heart by it, although he was heathenishly 
inclined, perverse, extremely self-conceited, and an insuffer- 
able evil-speaker,^ yet, as he had been my old servant, 
I gave him a lak ^ as a present, and dismissed him, command- 
ing him not to remain within my dominions. 

Tnsurrec- Next day we continued on the same ground. I des- 
patched Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, Sheikh Guren, and 
quelled. Abdal Maluk Korchi, with a large force against Hias Khan, 
March 17. made an insurrection in the Doab, surprised Koel, 

and taken Kichek Ali prisoner. On the arrival of my 
detachment, the enemy, finding that they could not cope 
with them, fled in all directions, in confusion and dismay. 
Some days after my return to Agra, Ilias Khan was taken 
and brought in. I ordered him to be flayed alive. 

Babur con The battle was fought within view of a small hill near our 
towe^f camp. On this hillock, I directed a tower of the skulls of the 
skulls. infidels to be constructed- 

Reaches From this encampment, the third march brought us to 
Biana. Biana. Immense numbers of the dead bodies of the pagans 
and apostates had fallen in their flight, ° all the way to Biana, 
and even as far as Alwar ^ and Mewat. I went and surveyed 
Biana, and then returned to the camp ; and, having sent 
for the Turki and Hindi Amirs, consulted about proceed- 
ing against the country of these pagans. That plan was, 

^ who had entertained most evil sentiments about me, 

^ always prone to rebellion, 

^ Add and lay strewn 

1 About £250. 

* Alwar lies west from Muttra, and is the capital of the Bajah of 
Mocheri. It is at about an equal distance from Belhi and Agra. 
[Machari, now a village, was the old capital of the Alwar state. It 
is situated' about thirty miles south-east of Alwar.} 
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however, abandoned, in consequence of the want of water 
on the road, and of the excessive heat of the season. 

The country of Mewat lies not far from Delhi, and yields 
a revenue of three or four krors.^ Hassan Khan Mewati 
had received the government of that coimtry from his 
ancestors, who had governed it, in uninterrupted succession, 
for nearly two hundred years. They had yielded ^an 
imperfect kind of submission to the Sultans of Delhi. 
The Sultans of Hind, whether from the extent of their 
territories, from want of opportunity, or from obstacles 
opposed by the moxmtainous nature of the country, had 
never subdued Mewat They had never been able to reduce 
it to order, and were content to receive such a degree of 
obedience as was tendered to them. After my conquest of 
Hind, following the example of former Sultans, I also had 
shown Hassan Khan distinguished marks of favour. Yet 
this xmgrateful man, whose affections lay all on the side of the 
pagans, this infidel,^ regardless of my favours, and without 
any sense of the kindness and distinction with which he had 
been treated, was the grand promoter and leader of all the 
commotions and rebellions that ensued, as has been related. 
The plan for marching into the coimtry of the pagans 
having been abandoned, I resolved on the reduction of 
Mewat. I advanced four marches, and, after the fifth, 
encamped six kos from the fort of Alwar, which was the seat 
of government, on the banks of the river Manasni.^ Hassan 
Khan’s ancestors had made their capital at Tijarah. In the 
year in which I invaded Hindustan, defeated Pahar Khan,® 
and took Lahore and Debalpur,^ being even then apprehen- 
sive of the progress of my arms, he had set about building 
this fort. A person named Karmchand, one of Hassan 
Khan’s head men, who had come to visit Hassan Khan’s son 
while he was a prisoner in Agra, now arrived from the son, 

^ a hundred to two hundred 
^ had never turned in the direction of Mewat, 

® this thankless heretic, who behaved like an infidel, 

^ This may be from £75,000 to £100,000. 

® [This is the river marked on the map as flowing eastwards to 
the south of Alwar,] 

® [Bahar Khanbadi may be meant.] 


Reduces 

Mewat. 


[1524] 
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Sends back 
Humaiun 
and the 
Badakh* 
shan men, 
April 3. 


commissioned to ask a pardon. I sent him back accom- 
panied by Abdal Rahim Shaghawel, with letters to quiet his 
apprehensions, and promising him personal safety ^ ; and 
they returned along with Nahir Khan, Hassan Khan’s son. 
I again received him into favour, and bestowed on him 
a perganna of several laks for his support. I had bestowed 
on Kliosrou ^ an allowance and establishment of fifty laks,^ 
and nominated him to the government of Alwar, from 
a supposition that, during the battle, he had performed 
a certain very important piece of service. As his ill luck 
would have it, he put on airs and refused the boon. I after- 
wards discovered that the service had not been performed 
by him, but by Chin Taimur Sultan. I bestowed on Sultan ^ 
the city of Tijarah,® which was the capital of Mewat, 
granting him at the same time a settled provision of fifty 
laks.^ To Tardikeh, who, in the battle with Rana Sanka, 
commanded the iulughmeh (or flanking division) on the 
right, and had distinguished himself more than any other, 
I gave an appointment of fifteen laks,® with the charge of 
the fort of Alwar. I bestowed the treasures of Alwar, with 
everything in the fort, on Humaiun. 

I marched from this station on Wednesday the first of 
Rajeb, and, having come within two kos of Alwar, went 
and examined the fort, where I stayed all night, and 
returned back to the camp in the morning. Before engaging 
Rana Sanka In the Holy War, as has been mentioned, 
when all, small and great, took the oath, I had told them, 
that after conquering this enemy, I had no objection to 
any one’s returning home, and would give leave to as many 
as asked it. Most of Humaiun’s servants were from Badakh- 
shan and the neighbouring coxmtries, and had never 
served in an army on any expedition that lasted more 

^ with conciliatory letters ; 

k Add by way of reward o all stores 

^ Perhaps Khosron Gokultash. ® About £12,500. 

® [Tijara, the head-quarters of a Tahsil in the Alwar state, Rajpu- 
tana, is situated thirty miles norttfbast of Alwar city. It was for 
a long time the capital of the Khanzadahs of Mewat, and contains 
what is said to be the tomb of Hasan Khan, Babur’s opponent, 
who fell on the field of Kanwa.] ^ About £12,500. 

® About £3,750. [P. de C. gives the amount as 50 lakhs.] 
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than a month, or two months at a time. Before the battle, 
they had been seized with a longing for home.^ I had made 
with them the agreement which has been mentioned. 
Besides, Kabul was very imperfectly defended. On these 
accounts, I finally resolved to send ofi Humaiun to Kabul. 
Having come to this resolution, I marched from Alwar on 
Thursday the ninth of Rajeb, and having moved four or 
five kos, encamped on the banks of the Manasni. Mahdi 
Khwajeh appearing also to be very uncomfortable, I gave 
him liberty to return to Kabul. The shikdari of Biana 
I conferred on Dost Ishek-Agha. As Mahdi Khwajeh held 
the nominal government of Etawa, now bestowed it on 
Jaafer Khwajeh, the son of Kutb Khan, who had fled from 
Etawa and joined me.^ I halted three or four days in this 
ground, previous to taking leave of Humaiun From this 
station, I despatched Mumin AH Tewachi to Kabul, with 
letters giving an account of the victory. 

I had heard much of the fountain of Firozpur,® and of the 
great tank of Kotilah.® On Sunday, I moimted and rode 
out from the camp, for the double purpose of seeing the 
country and of conducting Humaiun for some distance 
on his way. That day I went to visit Firozpur and its 


^pril 11. 


Tisits the 
foimtain of 
Firozpur 
and the 
tank of 
Kotilah. 
April 14. 


^ they had completely reached the end of their patience, 
h I had previously granted the government of Etawa to Mahdi 
Khwaja, and accordingly I 

<5 in order to attend to the matter of Humayun’s departure. 

<1 these two marvels, 


^ [There is some confusion here, as Ja’far Khwaja was the son of 
Mahdi Khwaja, and, further on, Babur states that when Etawa was 
abandoned by Kutb Khan, Ja’far Khwaja was sent to take charge of 
it in his father’s room.] 

® [This is Eiruzpur, the head-quarters of a Tahsil in the Gurgaon 
district, Panjab, on the route from Delhi to Alwar, situated seventy- 
four miles south of the former. It is said to have been founded by 
Eiroz Shah Tughlak to control the Mewatis. The springs alluded to 
are known according to the Gazetteer of Gurgaon as ‘ the Jhir of 
Eiruzpur 

® Kotilah lies south of Alwar about thirty miles. [‘ The Kotlah 
lake lies under the Eiruzpur hills on the borders of the Firuzpur and 
Nuh Tahsils. It is the largest lake in the (Gurgaon) -district, being 
three miles long by two and a half broad .’ — Gazetteer of Gwrgaovi, 
Drainage operations must doubtless have curtailed its size since 
Babur’s time.] 
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fountain, and took a maajun. In the valley from which the 
water of the fountain flows, the kanir^ flowers were all in 
full bloom. It is very beautiful, though it will not support 
the high praises lavished upon it. Within this valley, where 
the stream widens, I directed a reservoir to be made of 
hewn stone, ten by ten. We halted that night in the valley, 
April 15. and next morning rode to visit the tank of Kotilah, One 
of its banks is formed by the side of a hill,^ and the river 
Manasni flows into it.^ It is a very large tank, but does 
not look well from either of its sides In the midst of the 
tank is a rising ground, around it are a number of small 
boats. The inhabitants of the towns on the banks of the 
tank, when any alarm or confusion occurs, embark in their 
boats, and make their escape. When I arrived there, a 
number of people got into their boats, and rowed into the 
middle of the lake. After riding to the tank, I returned to 
Humaiun’s camp, where I rested and dined, after which I 
invested the Mirza and his Begs with dresses of honour, and 
Humaiun towards bed-time prayers, took leave of Humaiun, mounted, 
^^j^^'^®*and slept at a place on the road. I afterwards mounted 
again, and, towards dawn, passed the perganna of Kuhri,® 
where I took a little more rest, after which I continued 
my journey and reached the camp, which I found at Tudeh.^ 
Bahur Having marched from Tudeh, when we alighted at 

foSSJn Som^r, Hassan Khan’s son, Nahir Khan, who had been 
nearBu- delivered into the custody of Abdal-rahun, made his 
sawer. escape. Leaving this place, the second march brought us 

* It is surrounded on all sides by the hills that hem it in, 

^ It is so large that the eye cannot clearly distinguish objects on 
one side from the other. 


^ [Oleander.] 

* [The Manasni, or Manasle {man taker), now known as the 
Ruparel, enters the district (of Gurgaon) from Alwar, and passes 
up the Tiruzpur valley along the Landdha channel. After Babur’s 
time, instead of faUing into the Kotla lake, it appears to have been 
artificially diverted, or naturally found its way into Bharatpur 
{Gazetteer of Gmgaon).'] 

® [Kohri is marked on Rennell’s map as a village in the Alwar 
state about fifteen miles south-east of Alwar city.] 

* [Tuda Bhim is the head-quarters of a Tahsil in the Jaipur state 
in Rajputana, situated sixty-two miles east of Jaipur city.] 
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to the fountain which is on the face ^ of the hill, between 
Busawer and Jhuseh, where we halted. I here erected an 
awning, and had a maajun. When the camp passed this 
way, Terdi Beg Khaksar had praised this fountain. We 
now went and visited it on horseback.^ It is a very beautiful 
fountain. In Hindustan there are scarcely any artificial 
water-courses, so that fountains for confining and conducting 
the water ® are not to be looked for. What few fountains 
there are ooze out, as if distilling from the ground ; but do 
not burst forth like the springs in our countries. The water 
of this fountain might be about half large enough to drive 
a mill, and it issues bursting from the sldrt of the hill. 
The ground all about it is meadow pasture, and is very 
pleasant. I gave orders that an octagonal reservoir of 
cut-stone shoxild be built, where this spring issues out. 
While we were sitting by the fountain, under the influence 
of our maajun, Terdi Beg repeatedly proposed, with some 
appearance of vanity, that, as we were pleased with the 
place,^ we ought to give it a name. Abdallah proposed that 
it should be called the Royal Fountain, Terdi Beg’s delight.® 
This proposal furnished us with great subject for merriment. 
Dost Ishek-Agha, who came from Bitoa, waited on me at 
this fountain. 

Setting out from this place, I again visited and surveyed 
Biana, and went on to Sikri, where I halted two days, 
close by the garden which I had formerly directed to be 
laid out. After giving directions about the garden, on the 
morning of Thursday, the 23rd of Rajeb, I pursued my way 
and reached Agra. 

I have mentioned that, during the late disturbances, the 
enemy had made themselves masters of Chandwar and 
Raberi.^ , I now sent Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, Terdi 

on a spur 

^ This is what made me go and see it, but I viewed it from horse- 
back without stopping. 

Omit for confining and conducting the water 
d as he was the cause of the beautifying of this place, 

® adorned by Tardi Beg. 

f During this time I busied myself in beautifying the garden, and 


Proceeds to 
Biana. 


AprH25. 
Arrives in 
Agra. 

Babur gets 
possession 
of Chand- 
w§r. 


^ These places lie in the Doab below Agra, but above Etawa. 
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and 

Etawa. 


Babur’s 
generals ri 
pel Biban 


Beg, Kuch Beg, Abdal Maluk Korchi, Hussain Klian, with 
his Darya-khanis,^ against Chandwar and Raberi. They no 
sooner reached Chandwar, than the garrison in the place, 
who were Kutb Khan’s people, on getting notice of their 
arrival, deserted and joined them. After taking possession 
of Chandwar, they proceeded against Raberi. Hussain Khan 
Lohani’s people advanced beyond the suburb-fence, ^ in- 
tending to skirmish a little ^ ; but our men had no sooner 
come close upon them and begun the attack, than the enemy, 
unable to stand their groxmd, took to flight. Hussain Khan 
mounted on an elephant, reached the river in company with 
some others, but was drowned in crossing the Jumna. 
On receiving intelligence of this, Kutb Khan surrendered 
Etawa, and joined me.^ As Etawa had at first been given 
to Mahdi IChwajeh, his son Jaafer Khwajeh was now sent 
to take charge of it, in his father’s room. 

During the war with the Pagan Sanka, a number of Hindu- 
stanis and Afghans had deserted, as has been mentioned ; 
in consequence of which all their pergannas and govern- 
ments had been seized.® Sultan Muhammed Duldai, who 
had abandoned Kanauj and rejoined me, was now unwilling, 
whether from fear or from shame, to return thither, and, in 
exchange for the government of Kanauj, which was thirty 
laks, took that of ^Sirhind, which was only fifteen. Kanauj 
was bestowed on Muhammed Sultan Mirza,® with the 
allowance of thirty laks.^ Budaun® was given to Kasim 
Hussain Sultan, who was ordered to accompany Muham- 
med Sultan Mirza. Several others of the Turki Begs, 

^ Hosain Khan Lohani’s people came out to meet them with the 
idea of skirmishing awhile behind the barricades ; 

^ managed to escape with a few followers. 

c and had taken possession of all their districts and governments. 


^ [i. e. the Khans, or chiefs, of the river banks.] 

® [i. e. barricades.] ' ® A son of Sultan Weis Mirza. 

* Nearly £7,500. 

® Budaun is in Rohilkund, below Sambal. [Budaon is the head- 
quarters of a district in the United Provinces situated near the river 
Son. It was captured by Kutb ud din Aibek in 1196, and afterwards 
became an important frontier post on the northern boundary of the 
Delhi Empire. It is famous as the birthplace of Abdul Qadir, the 
historian, and author of the Muntakhdb ut tawdnJch (1596).] 
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Malik Kasim, Baba Kashkeh, with his brothers and Moghuls, 
Abul Muhammed Nezehbaz, Muayyid, with his father’s 
followers, Sultan Muhammed Duldai,^' and Hussain Edian, 
with his Darya-khanis ; as well as several Amirs of Hind, 
Ali Khan Fermuli, Malikdad Karrani, Sheikh Muhammed, 
Sheikh . Behkehari,^ Tatar Khan, and Khan Jehan, were 
ordered to accompany Muhammed Sultan Mirza against 
Biban, ^ who, during the confusion occasioned by the war 
against Sanka the Pagan, had besieged and taken Lakhnau*^ 
When this army passed the river Ganges,® Biban, having 
information of its approach, packed up® his baggage and 
fled* The army pursued him as far as Khairabad,^ halted 
there many<i days, and afterwards returned. 

The treasures had been divided, but I had not hitherto 
found leisure to make any arrangement as to the pergannas 
and provinces, the holy war against the pagans having 
intervened to prevent me. Being now relieved from the 
war with the infidels, I made a division of the different 
provinces and districts ; and the rainy season being near 
at hand, I directed every person to repair to his own 
perganna, to prepare his accoutrements and arms, and be 
in readiness to join me again when the rains were over. 

At this time I received information that Humaiun had 
repaired to Delhi, and had there opened several of the 
houses which contained the treasure, and taken possession 
by force of the contents. I certainly never expected such 
conduct from him, and, being extremely hurt, I wrote and 
sent him some letters containing the severest reprehension. 

^ Muayyid with his father, and Hosain Khan with his Darya- 
khanis and the retainers of Sultan Muhammed Dnldai, 

^ Nikari, ® abandoned ^ some 

^ Malik Biban Jilwani was an Afghan chief of great power. 

® [Lucknow, the former capital of Oudh, is a large cantonment 
situated on the Gumti. It was captured by Babur in 1528, and 
a few years later Humayun defeated Mahmud Lodi there. It is 
. possible, however, that Laldmur is meant, which was a town ‘ a little 
to the east of Sambhal on the banks of the Ramganga’. — E. and 
D.’s History of India, vol. iv, p. 384 %.] 

® [This should be the Jamna,] 

* [This may be Khairabad, a town in the district of Sitapur, 
United Provinces, situated due north of Lucknow. It was a place 
of some importance under the Mohammedan regime.] 


A. D. 1527. 


Babur dis- 
perses his 
army for 
the rainy 
season. 


Humaiun 
seizes some 
treasure at 
Delhi. 
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Persia. 
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Sends Terdi 
Beg to 
Kabul. 


Babur’s 

verses. 


Khwajehgi Asad had formerly been sent by me as 
ambassador to Irak, and had returned accompanied by 
Suleiman Turkoman. On Thursday, the 15th of Shaban, 
I sent him back a second time, accompanied by Suleiman 
Turkoman, on an embassy to the Prince Tahmasp, with 
some suitable rarities and curiosities as a present, 

Terdi Beg Khaksar, whom I had formerly withdrawn 
from the life of a Derwish, and induced to betake himself to 
arms, had remained several years in my service, but now 
felt a strong desire for returning to the state of a Derwish, 
and asked his discharge, which I gave him. I sent him on 
a sort of mission to Kamran, to whom I made him carry 
three laks^ of treasure. Last year I had written some 
Turki verses, with a view to those persons who had returned 
home.^ I now addressed them to Mulla Ali Khan, and sent 
them to him by Terdi Beg. They are as follows : 

(T%rhi) — 0 ye that have left this country of Hind, 

From experience of its hardships and sufferings ! 

Filled with the remembrance of Kabul and its delicious 
climate. 

You deserted the sultry Hind ; 

You went and now have seen and enjoyed your country. 

In pleasure and delight, in enjoyment and joUity ; b 

Yet praise be to God, we have not perished. 

Though exposed to many hardships and grief inexpressible ; 

You have escaped from pain of mind, and from bodily 
suffering,© 

Yet I too have passed this Ramzan in the garden of Hasht 
Behisht,® 

And have purified myself, reciting all the stated prayers (of 
Ramzan).^ * 

From the eleventh year of my age till now, I had never 

^ on those who had deserted us. 

b You have departed hence full of zeal and ardour, and there 
you have enjoyed all the delights of society, and a life of ease ; 

© Add and we too are beyond the reach of their attacks, 

6 These two lines do not form fart of the poem, and are translated 
thus : This year we spent the Ramazan in the garden of the Eight 
Heavens, and fulfilled the obligation of night prayers, and puri^ 
ficatory ablutions. 

^ About £750; yet it may be laks of rupees, which would be 
£30,000. ® Hasht Behisht signifies the Eight Heavens. 

® [A reference to the tardvnh, or prayers of twenty rah^ahs^ recited 
at night during the month of Ramazan.] 
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spent two festivals ^ of the Ramzan in the same place. 
Last year’s festival I had spent in Agra. In order to keep 
up the usage, on Sunday night the thirtieth, I proceeded 
to Sikri to keep the feast there. A stone platform was 
erected on the north-east of the Garden-of- Victory, on 
which a set of large tents was pitched, and in them I passed 
the festival . The night on which we left Agra, Mu* Ah Korchi 
was sent to Tatta, to Shah Hassan.^ He was extremely fond 
of cards,® and had asked for some, which I sent him. 

On Simday, the 5th of Zilkaadeh, I was taken very ill 
My illness continued seventeen days. On Friday, the 24th 
of the same month, I set out to proceed to Dhulpur. That 
night I slept at a place about half-way on the road. Next 
morning I rode as far as ^ Sultan Sikander’s mound, ^ 
where I alighted. Below the mound, where the hiU termi- 
nates, there is a huge mass of red stone. I sent for Ustad ® 
Shah Muhammed, the stone-cutter, and gave him directions, 
if he could make a house out of the solid stone, to do it. 
If the stone was too small ® for a house, to level it and make 
a reservoir in the solid rock. From Dhulpur I went and 
visited Bari.® Next morning I mounted and left Bari, 
and passing a hill that lies between Bari and the Chambal,'^ 
rode as far as the river Chambal, and returned. In this 
hill, between the Chambal and Bari, I saw the ebony tree. 
Its fruit is called tindU.'^ A white species of ebony tree is 
also often met with ; in this hill the ebony trees were chiefly 

^ with a sore throat. ^ I reached at dawn 

c low ^ Chambal [the town], 

^ This gives a lively idea of the imsettled life of Babur. [The 
festival referred to is the ’Id ul fitr, which is held to celebrate the 
breaking of the Ramazan Fast on the first of Shawwal.] 

2 [Shah Hosain Arghun was King of Sind, He succeeded his 
father Shah Beg in 1524, and died in 1565.] 

* This is the earliest mention of playing cards that I reeoUect, 
in any eastern author. * [i. e. dam.] 

® The head people of the engineers, artificers, &c., get the name of 
Ustad, which also means schoolmaster. 

« Bari lies between Biana and Dhulpur. [Nineteen miles from the 
latter place.] 

7 [Two varieties of the ebony tree are found in North India 
{Diospyrus melanoxylon and D. fomentosa), which, according to 
Brandis, are hardly distinguishable from each other.] 
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white. Leaving Bari, I visited Sikri, and on Wednesday, 
the 29th of the same month, reached Agra. 

About this time I heard disagreeable accounts of Sheikh 
Bayezad’s ^ proceedings. I sent Sultan Ali Turk to arrange 
a truce of twenty days with him. 

On Friday, the 2nd of Zilhijeh, I began to read the texts, 
which were to be repeated forty-one times.^ At this same 
period I composed the verses, 

(TUrhi) — Let me celebrate thine eyes, thine eyebrows, thy converse, 
thy love. 

Let me celebrate thy cheeks, thy hair, and thy kindness to 
me — ^ 

in five hundred and four measures, and collected them in 
a book.^ At this time I again fell sick,c and was ill for 
nine days. On Thursday, the 29th of Zilhijeh, I set out on 
horseback to visit Koel and Sambai.® 

EVENTS OF THE YEAR 934 
On Saturday, the first of Muharrem, we encamped at 
Koel.^ Derwish and Ali Yusef, who had been left by 
Humaiun in Sambai,® had defeated*^ Kutb Sirwani, and 
several Rajas, who had crossed a river ® and attacked them ; 
had killed a number of the enemy, and sent me some of 
their heads and an elephant, which reached me while 
I was at Koel, where I spent two days in visiting the place. 
On the invitation of Sheikh Guren I alighted at his house. 
After dinner ^ he presented me with a peshkesh, 

a Tell me ! 

Are these her eyes, her eyebrows, her speech, and her language ? 
Are these her gait, her cheeks, her hair and her waist ? 

^ and composed a treatise on the subject. 

Add with a sore throat, d totally 

® each of the two rivers [Ganges and Jamna] 

^ After a sumptuous entertainment 


^ [This was Mustafa Fermuli’s younger brother.] 

® These texts were to operate as a charm, to produce his entire 
recovery. [This exercise consists in the recital of certain selected 
verses (mrd) of the Quran.] 

® Koel is in the Doab ; Sambai to the east of the Ganges, in 
Kohilkand. * In the Doab. 

® Sambai is higher up, on the left of the Ganges. 
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Setting out thence, I halted at Atruli.^ On Wednesday, 

I crossed the Ganges, and encamped in the country^ of 
Sambal. On Thursday, I halted at Sambal, and having 
spent two days in surveying the neighbourhood, I left it on 
the morning of Saturday. On Sunday, I halted in Sikandera,^ 
at Rao Sirwani’s house, where he entertained and waited 
on me. Leaving that place before day-rise, I rode forward, 
and, separating from my people by a finesse, I galloped on, 
and arrived alone within a kos of Agra, when some of my 
followers overtook and went on along with I dis- 

mounted at Agra about noon-day prayers. 

On Sunday, the 16th of Muharrem, I was seized with 
a fever and ague. The fever continued on me, at intervals, 
for twenty-five or twenty-six days. I took medicine, and 
finally recovered. I suffered much from want of sleep and 
from thirst. During this illness, I composed three or four 
quatrains. One is the following : 

(Turhi) — Every day a severe fever hangs on my body. 

And at night slumber flies from my eyelids ; 

These two are like my grief and my patience ; 

Till my last hour, the former goes on increasing, as the 
other diminishes. 

On Saturday, the 28th of Safer, Fakher Jehan Begum, Nov. 23. 
and Khadijeh Sultan Begum, my paternal aunts, arrived. 

I went in a boat, and waited on them above Sikanderabad.® 

On Sunday, Ustad Ali Kuli fired a large ball from a cannon ,* Nov. 24. 
though the ball went far, the cannon burst in pieces, and 
every piece knocked down several men, of whom eight died. 

On Monday, the 7th of the first Rabi, I mounted and rode Dec. 2. 
to Sikri. The octagonal platform, which I had ordered 
to be built in the midst of the tank, being finished, we went 
over in a boat, raised an awning, and had a party,® when 
we indulged in a maajun. 

^ villages ^ where my escort overtook me. ® Omit this dam&. 

^ [Atrauli is the head-quarters of a Tahsil in the Aligarh district. 

United Provinces, situated between the Kalinadi and the Ganges.] 

® [Erskine idontifles this with the town of Sikandra Rao in the 
district of Aligarh, United Provinces, founded by Sikander Lodi, and 
situated twenty-three miles south-east by east of Aligarh city.] 

® [Sikanderabad is in the Bulandshahr District, U.P., ten miles 
north-west of Bulandshahr town.] 
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Sets out Having returned from my visit to Sikri on Monday, the 
^anderi Rabi, I set out, in pursuance of a vow, 

Dec!^9!^*’ on a holy war against Chanderi,^ and, marching three kos, 
halted at JalTsir, where, having stayed two days, in order to 
Dec. 12. accoutre and review ^ my troops, on Thursday I marched 
forward, and halted at Anwar.^ Leaving Anwar in a boat, 
I passed Chandwar, and landed. From thence we proceeded, 
Dec. 23. march after march, and on Monday, the 28th of the month, 
Dec. 26. halted at the ford of Kanar.® On Thursday, the 2nd of the 
latter Rabi, I crossed the river. I remained four or five 
days, sometimes on one side, sometimes on the other, to 
get my army conveyed across . During that time, I regularly 
went aboard of a boat, and indulged in a maajun. The 
junction of the Ganges and Chambal is a kos or two above 
Dec. 27. the ford of Kanar. On Friday, I embarked in the river 
Chambal in a boat, and passing over at the point of junction, 
went on to the camp. 

Sends Mu- Though I had no decisive proofs of Sheikh Bayezid’s 
hostility, I was well assured, from his way of proceeding and 
Jeng general conduct, that he was hostilely inclined. On this 
2 'Gcount I detached Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng from the 
the east, army, and sent him to bring together at Kanauj , Muhammed 
Sultan Mirza, and the Sultans and Amirs in that quarter, 
such as Kasim Hussain Sultan, Taimur Sultan, Malik Ka- 
sim Koki, Abul Muhammed Nezehbaz, Manucheher Khan, 
with his brothers and the Darya-khanis, and to march 
with them, under his command, against the hostile Afghans. 
He was directed to . summon Sheikh Bayezid to attend 

^ to carry out my intention of engaging in 
t supply 

^ Chanderi is a town and district in Malwa, to the west of Bundel- 
kand. It lies on the Betwa river. 

® [This is probably Anwara (or Unwara as it is spelt in the Indian 
Atlas, Sheet 50), which lies on the left bank of the Jamna, and con- 
sequently on the opposite side to Agra. It is in the Agra district, 
and twelve miles dfetant from Agra city as the crow flies. The 
JaKsir referred to in this passage caxmot be the Jalesar in the Etah 
district. It was probably an unimportant village near Agra, but 
I have been unable to idenl^y it.] 

® [Kanar is mentioned in the Ayin i Ahlan as a MaML of Kalpi 
in the Sithah of Agra.] 
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him. If he came frankly, they were to take him along witli 
them on the expedition ; if he did not join them, they were 
then, first of all, to settle his business. Muhammed Ali 
asked me for a few elephants ; I gave him ten. After 
IVIuhammed Ali had been sent off, I directed Baba Chihreh 
also to join them. 

I advanced one march from Kanar in a boat. On Wednes- Proceeds 
day, the 8th of the last Rabi, we halted within a kos of 
Kalpi Baba Sultan, the younger brother of the full blood of Jan . 1528. 
Sultan Said Khan,^ the son of Sultan Khalil Sultan, came 
and waited on me at this station. Last year he had fled 
from his elder brother, and come to my territories, ^ but soon 
after, changing his mind,^ had gone off from the country of 
Anderab. ^Vhen he got near Kashgar, however, Khan 
Haider Mirza was sent to meet him, and to desire him to 
return back.® 

Next morning I halted at Kalpi, at Alim Khan's house, Jan. 2. 

He entertained me with a dinner, in which the meats w’^ere 
dressed after the Hindi fashion, and presented me with 
a peshkesh. 

On Monday the 13th, I marched from Kalpi, and on Friday Jan. 6. 
we encamped in Iraj.^ On Saturday we reached Bandlr.^ * 

On Sunday the 19th, I sent forward in advance Clxin Jan. 12. 
Taimur Sultan, with six or seven thousand men, against 

^ as far as Anderab, ^ feeling remorseful, ® and brought him back. 


^ [Kalpi is the head-q^uarters of a Tahsil in the Jalaun district, U. P., 
situated on the right bank of the Jamna. It was captured by Kutb 
ud din Aibek in 1196, and became an important Muhammedan 
stronghold. It fell to Hoshang Shah of Malwa in 1435, and in 1477 
Hosain Shah of Jaunpur was defeated there. Huma 3 ran took Kalpi 
in 1527, and held it till his overthrow by Sher Shah in 1540.] 

® Of Kashgar. 

® [Iraj is a town in Bundelkhand in the district of Jalaun, U. P., 
situated on the right bank of the river Betwa, sixty-five miles south- 
east of Gwaliar,] 

* [Bhander is situated in the Bhind district of the Gwaliar State, 
C. I., north-east of Jhansi and twenty miles east of Battia. The 
Imperial Gazetteer describes it as being picturesquely placed between 
the Pahuj river and a lake formed by dau^ming up one of its tribu- 
taries. The site is an old one, the ancient city having been destroyed 
by an earthquake. Bhander lies on the left bank of the Pahuj river, 
which, flowing in a north-east direction, finally joins the Jamna,} 
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Chanderi. The Begs who went on this expedition were 
Baki :Ming-Begi,^ Terdi Beg, Kuch Beg, Ashik Bekawel, 
Mulla Apak, Muhsin Duldai ; and of the Amirs of Hindustan, 
Sheikh Guren. 

On Friday the 24th, we encamped near Kachweh. I sent 
to assure the inhabitants of Kachweh that they had nothing 
to apprehend, and bestowed the place on Biidreddm’s 
son. Kachweh is rather a pretty place. It is surrounded 
by small hills. On a lull to the north-east of Kachw^eh,a> 
they have constructed a mound ^ for collecting the water, 
and formed a large tank, wliich may be five or six kos 
in circumference. This tank encloses Kachweh on three of 
its sides. To the north-west there is a small neck of dry 
land, on which side is the gate of the town. In this tank 
they have very small boats, which may hold three or four 
persons. Whenever they are obliged to flee, they betake them- 
selves tp their boats, and push out into the middle of the 
tank. Before coming to Kachweh, in two other places, we 
had met with similar mounds thrown up between hiUs, and 
tanks formed, but they were less than that at 'Kachweh. 

Having halted one day at Kachweh, I sent on a number 
of overseers and pioneers, to level the inequalities of the 
road, and to cut down the jungle, to admit of the gtms 
and carriages passing without difficulty. Between Kachweh 
and Chanderi the country is jungly. Leaving Kachweh, 
the second day’s march brought us within three kos of 
Chanderi, where we encamped, having previously crossed 
the river of Burhanpur.^ 

The citadel of Chanderi ^ is situated on a hill. The outer 
fort and town lie in the middle of the slope of the hill. 
The straight road, by which cannon can be conveyed, 
passes right below the fort.^ After marching from Bmhan- 
pur, we passed a kos lower down than Chanderi, on account 
of our gims, and, at the end of the march on Tuesday 

Among the Mils to the south-east of it, ^ outer fort. 

second march. 


^ [Leader of a thousand.] ' ® [i. e. a dam.] 

® [A tributary of the Betwa.] 

« [Chanderi is a town, now much decayed, 105 miles south of 
Gwaliar.] 
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the 28th, encamped on the banks of Bahjet Khan’s tank, Jan. 21. 
on the top of the mound.*^ 

Next morning I rode out and distributed the different Prepares 
postis aroimd the fort, to the different divisions of my army, 
to the centre, and to the right and left wings. In placing his Jan. *22. 
battery, Ustad iVli Kuli chose a piece of ground that had no 
slope. Overseers and pioneers were appointed to construct 
works on which the guns were to be planted. All the men 
of the army were directed to prepare tfiras and scaling- 
ladders, and to serve the tHras ^ which are used in attacking 
forts. Chanderi had formerly belonged to the Sultans of 
Mandu. After the death of Sultan Nasir-ed-din,^ one of his 
sons, Sultan Mahmud, who is now in Mtodu, got possession 
of Mandu and the neighbouring countries ; another of his 
sons, Muliammed Shah, seized on Chanderi, and applied 
to Sultan Sikander for protection. Sultan Sikander sent 
several large armies, and supported him in his dominions. 

After Sultan Sikander’s demise,® in Sultan Ibrahim’s 
reign, Muhammed Shah died, leaving a young son of the 
name of Ahmed Shah. Sultan Ibrahim carried off Ahmed 
Shah, and established one of his own people in his stead. 

When Sanka advanced with an army against Ibrahim as far 
as Dhulpur, that prince^ Amirs rose against him, and on 
that occasion Chanderi fell into Sanka’s hands. He bestowed 
it on one Medini Rao,^ a pagan of great consequence, who 
was now in the place with four or five thousand pagans. 

As Araish Khan had long been on terms of friendship with 
him, I sent Araish Khan to him, along with Sheikh Guren, 
to assure him of my favour and clemency, and offering him 
Shamsabad ® in exchange for Chanderi. Two or three ^ 

^ dam. ^ drove out ® One or two 

^ These turas, so often mentioned, appear to have been a sort of 
testudo, under cover of which the assailants advanced, and sometimes 
breached the wall. The word hurkereh^ or 'buzkez&h, I do not under- 
stand. Mi, Metcalfe’s MS. seems to read, Tiouken turay which would 
signify, and to serve the turas, which I have adopted in the text. 

[P, de C. translates this ‘ as well as all the necessary apparatus for 
mras ® [In lolO.} ® [In 1517.] 

* [The former Prime Minister of Mahmud Shah 11, the son of 
Na^ir tid din.] 

® [A town in the Qaimganj Tahsll of the Farrukhabaxl district, 

Y 2 
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considerable people about him were averse to conciliation.^ 
I know not whether he did not place perfect reliance in my 
promises, or whether it was from confidence in the strength 
of his fort, but the treaty broke off without success. On the 
morning of Tuesday, the 6th of the first Jumada, I marched 
from Bahjet Khan’s tank, for the purpose of attempting 
Chanderi by force, and encamped on the banks of the 
middle tank, wliich is near the fort. 

The same morning, just as we reached our ground, 
lOialifeh brought me a letter or two . The tenor of them was, 
that the army which had been sent to the eastward (to 
Purab), while marching in disorder, had been attacked and 
defeated ; that it had abandoned Lakhnau, and fallen 
back to Kanauj- I saw that Khalifeh was in great per- 
turbation and alarm, in consequence of this news. I told 
him, that alarm or discomposure was of no use ; that 
nothing could happen but by the decrees of God ; that as 
the enterprise in which we were engaged was still unfinished, 
we had better not speak a word of his intelligence, but 
attack the foit vigorously next morning, and see what 
ensued. The enemy had garrisoned every part of the 
citadel strongly,^ but had placed only a few men, by ones 
and twos, in the outer fort, to defend it.*^ This very night 
my troops entered ^ the outer fort on every side. There 
being but few people in the place, the resistance was not 
obstinate. They fled, and took shelter in the citadel. 

Next morning, being Wednesday, the 7th of the first 
Jumada, I commanded the troops to arm themselves, to 
repair to their posts, and to prepare for an assault, directing 
that, as soon as I raised my standard and beat my kettle- 
drum, every man should push on to the assault. I did not 
intend to display my standard, nor beat the kettle-drum, till 
we were ready to storm, but went to see ® Ustad Ali Kiili’s 
battering-cannon play. He discharged three or four shot ; 

a this proposal. ^ had garrisoned the citadel only, 

® to guard against accidents. ^ attacked 

« Not wishing to give the signal before the fight had waxed warm, 
I whiled away the time by watching 

U. P., eighteen miles north-west of Parrukliabad. It is said to have 
been founded by Sultan Shamsuddin Altamsh in 1228.] 
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but his ground having no slope, and the works being very 
strong, and entirely of rock, the effect produced was trifling. 

It has been mentioned, that the citadel of Chanderi is situated 
on a hill ; on one side of it they have made a covered way 
that runs down to the water The walls of this covered 
way reach down below ^ the hill, and this is one of the 
places in which the fort is assailable, with most hopes of 
success. This spot had been assigned to the right and left of 
the centre, and to my own household troops, as the object 
of their attack. The citadel was attacked on all sides, but 
here with particular vigour. Though the pagans exerted 
themselves to the utmost, hmiing down stones from above, 
and throwing over flaming substances on their heads, the 
troops nevertheless persevered, and at length Shahem 
Nur Beg ^ mounted, where the wall of the outer fort joined 
the wall of the projecting bastion.<^* The troops likewise, 
about the same time, scaled the walls in two or three other 
places. The pagans who were stationed in the covered 
way took to flight, and that part of the works was taken. 

They did not defend the upper fort with so much obstinacy, 

and were quickly put to flight ; the assailants climbed Ui>, 

and entered the upper fort by storm. In a short time the nespera- 

pagans, in a state of complete nudity, rushed out to attack tion of the 

us, put numbers of my people to flight, and leaped over<^ garrison. 

the ramparts. Some of our troops were attacked furiously 

and put to the sword. The reason of this desperate sally 

from their works was, that, on giving up the place for lost, 

they had put to death the whole of their wives and women, Massacre of 

and, having resolved to perish, had stripped themselves the women 

naked, in which condition they had rushed out to the fight ; 

and, engaging with tmgovernable desperation, drove our 

people along the ramparts.®^ Two or three hundred pagans 

had entered Medini Rao’s house, where numbers of them 

slew each other, in the following manner : One person took 

his stand with a sword in his hand, while the others, one 

^ to the foot of ]g^g centurion 

c covered way. ^ forced them to leap over 

® in the end, my troops Jiaving pressed them on all sides, drove 
them over the ramx^arts. 

^ [This lake is now called the Kirat-sagar. j 

^ [This is knowm as the Jauhar rite,] 
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by oaCj crowded in and stretched out their necks, eager to 
die. In this way many went to hell ; and, by the favour of 
God, in the space of two or three garis,’^ I gaine<l this 
celebrated fort, without raising my standards, or beating 
my kettle-drum, and without using the whole strength of 
my arms.^ On the top of a hill, to the north-west of Chan- 
deri, I erected a tower of the heads of the pagans. The 
words Fateh ddr-ul-harb^ (the conquest of the city hostile to 
the faith) were found to contain the date of its conquest. 
I composed the following verses : ^ 

Long was the fort of Chanderi 

JFnil of pagans, and styled the town of hostility and strife ; 

I stormed and conquered its castle. 

And the date is the GoTtqv^t of the castle hostile to thefaith.^ 

Chanderi is an excellent country, abounding on every 
side with running water. Its citadel stands on a hill. In 
the midst of it they have excavated a large tank out of 
the rock. Another large tank was in the covered way, that 
has been mentioned, as the point by which the place was 
attacked and taken by storm. The houses of all the in- 
habitants are of stone, and are beautiful and capacious 
The houses of the men of consequence are of hewn stone, 
wrought with great skill and labour. The houses of the 
lower ranks are wholly of stone, generally not hewn. Instead 
Of tiles, the houses are covered with flag-stones. In front 
of the fort there are three large tanks. Former governors 
have thrown up mounds on different sides of it, and formed 
these tanks. In an elevated situation in this district, 

^ Omit this clause. 

^ About one hour. 

* [Khafi Khan, the historian, gives rather a different account of 
this affair. He affirms that the outer fort was surrendered on con- 
dition that the lives of the inhabitants and garrison were to be spared, 
but that, as the Bajputs, on leaving the place, had been guilty of 
some acts of hostility, Babur’s troops out three or four thousand of 
them in pieces. — E, B., p. 483, note.] 

® \Par-vl-lutrb (or the Land of Warfare) is a country in which peace 
has not been proclaimed between Muslims and Unbelievers, and in 
which the edicts of Islam have not been promulgated.-— Hughes, 
Diet of Islam. '] 

* [* And these I inserted in the following quatrain ’ is P. de 0.’s 
version, which gives a better sense.] 

® The letters in Fath-i-dar-ul-harb make 934. 
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called Betwi, there is a lake. It is three kos from Chanderi. 

In Hindustan the water of Betwi is famous for its excellence 
and its agreeable taste. It is a small pretty lake. Little 
spots of rising grotmd are scattered about it, affording 
beautiful sites for houses.^ Chanderi lies south from Agra 
ninety kos by the road. It is situated in the 25th degree of 
north latitude. 

Next morning, being Thursday, I marched round the jan. 3o 
fort,^ and encamped by the tank of Mallu Khan. When I 
came, it was my design, after the capture of Chanderi, to march to 
fall upon Rai Sing,^ and Bhilsan,^ and Sarangpur, which is 
a coimtry of the pagans, that belonged to Silah-ed-din the 
Pagan ; and I intended, after conquering them, to advance 
to Chitur ® against Sanka. On the arrival of the unfavourable 
news that has been alluded to, I convened the Begs, and 
held a council, in which it was decided that it was necessary, 
first of all, to proceed to check the rebellion of the insurgents. 

I gave Chanderi to Ahmed Shah, who has been mentioned, 
the grandson of Sultan Nasir-ed-din, and fixed a revenue ^ 
of fifty laks ^ to be paid from it to the imperial treasury. 

I made Mulla Apak shikdar (or military collector) of the 
territory, leaving him with two or three thousand Turks and 
Hindustanis to support Ahmed Shah. 

Having made these arrangements, on Sunday, the 11th Feb. 2. 
of the first Jumada, I set out from Mallu Khan’s ® tank on 
my expedition, and halted on the banks of the river of 

^ Isolated rocks suitable for building purposes lie about it. 

^ The altitude of Capricorn at Chanderi is 25 degrees. 

® I withdrew from the precincts of the town, return, 

^ [Baisen is the head-quarters of the eastern district of the Bhopal 
State, C. I. It played an important part in the history of Malwa in 
early days, especially in the Muhammedan period, but is now only 
a petty town. The fort is situated on a spur of the Vindhyas with 
the town at its foot.] 

® Bhilsan, or Bhilsa, is a town and district north-east of Bhopal, in 
Malwa. Sarangpur lies to the westward of Bhilsa, north-east from 
Ujein. 

® Chitur, or Cheitore, is the capital of the Rana, or head of the 
Rajput governments. It lies in Mewar, south from Ajmir. 

[P. de C. translates this ‘ fine ’ in the feudal sense.] 

About £12,500. 

« [Mallu Khan, an ofSicer of the IChiiji Government, ruled in Malwa 
under the title of Qadir Shah (1537-1542 a.d.).] 
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Burliaiipur. I dispatched from Bandir, Yakeh Khwajeh 
and Jaafer Khwajeh, to bring vessels from Kalpi to the 
• passage at Kanar.^ 

Feb. lo. C>n Saturday the 24th, having halted at the passage of 
Jumlfa Kanar, I ordered the troops to lose no time in crossing with 
all possible speed. At this time I received intelligence, 
that the detachment which I had sent forward, after 
abandoning Kanauj, had fallen back to Raberi, and that 
a strong force ^ had advanced and stormed the fort of 
Shamsabad, which had been garrisoned*^ by the troops 
of Abul Muhammed Nezehbaz.^ We were detained three 
or four days on the two banks of the river, while the army 
was passing. Having transported the whole army across,# 
I proceeded, march after march, for Kanauj, and sent on 
a party of light troops before us, in order to gain intelligence 
of the enemy. We were still two or three marches from Ka- 
nauj, when they returned with information, that, instantly 
on discovering from a distance the troops who had advanced 
to reconnoitre, the son of Maaruf had fled from Kanauj and 
abandoned it, and that Biban and Bayezid, as well as 
Maaruf,^ on hearing of ihy motions, had recrossed the 
Ganges, and occupied the east side of the river opposite to 
Kanauj, hoping that they 'would be able to prevent my 
passage. 

Feb. 27. On Thursday, the 6th of the latter Jumada, I passed 

Kanauj, and encamped on the western bank of the Ganges. 
Ganges. tTOOps went out and seized a number of the enemies’ 

boats, which they brought in. From above and from below 
they collected about thirty or forty boats in all, of different 
Resolves to sizes. I sent Mir Muhammed Jalehban to throw a bridge 
^ce a pas- over the river.^^ He accordingly went and marked out a 
situation, about a kos below our encampment. I appointed 

^ fortified 

to select a position for a bridge across the river, and to collect all 
the necessary materials for it. 

^ The passage of Kanar, it will be recollected, is a kos or two below 
the junction of the Jumna and the Chambal. 

" [i, e. of the enemy.] ^ » [Lancer.] 

^ [Ma’nif Fermuli and Kasir Khan Lohani were the leaders of the 
Afghan confederates who supported Sultan Muhammed of Behar.] 
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commissaries to provide everything requisite for the 
bridge.^ Near the place pitched on, UstSd Ali Kiili brought 
a gun for the purpose of cannonading, and having pitched 
upon a proper spot,^ began his fire. Baba Sultan and 
Derwlsh Sultan, with ten or fifteen men, about evening- 
prayers, crossed over in a boat without any object, and 
returned back again without fighting, and having done 
nothing. I reprimanded them severely for having crossed. 
Malik Kasim Moghul and a few men passed over once 
or twice in a boat, and had very creditable affairs with 
small bodies of the enemy. Having planted a swivel on 
an island,*^ at a place below where the bridge was construct- 
ing, a fire was commenced from it. Higher up than the 
bridge, a breastwork was raised, over which the matchlock- 
men fired with great execution.® At leng-th Malik Kasim, 
wdth a few men, having defeated a party of the enemy, 
led away by excess of confidence, pursued them with 
^slaughter up to their camp. The enemy sallied out in great 
force with an elephant, attacked him, and threw his troops 
into confusion, driving them back into their boat ; and 
before they could put off, the elephant came up and 
swamped the boat. Malik Kasim perished in this affair. 
For several days, while the bridge was constructing, 
Ustad Ali Kuli played his gun remarkably well. The first 
day, he discharged it eight times ; the second day, sixteen 
times ; and for three or four days he continued firing in the 
same way. The gun which he fired was that called Dtg 
Ghazi ^ (or the victorious gun). It was the same which had 
been used in the war with Sanka the Pagan, whence it got 
this name. Another gun, larger than this, had been planted, 

^ I forthwith appointed active and careful overseers, to supervise 
the operation- 

^ in the direction which he considered most suitable, 
carried away by misplaced ardour, 

d Mustafa Rumi having transported to an island in the river some 
culverins mounted on gun-carriages, 

® The order of the passages from Baba Sultan to execution is reversed. 


^ Dig is now always applied to a mortar. They seem, like our- 
selves, to have taken their name for it from the kitchen. The Turki 
kasan signifies, like dig, a kettle. 
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A. I). 1528. but it burst at the first fire. The matchlock-men continued 
actively employed in shooting, and they struck down a 
number both of men and horses with their shot. Among 
others, they killed two of the royal slaves, and a number 
of their horses.^ 

Babur As soon as the bridge was nearly completed, on Wednesday 

posses the 19 ^]^ Qf Jumada, I moved and took post at 

11. the end of it> The Afghans, amazed at our attempt to 
March 12. throw a bridge over the Ganges, treated it with contempt 
On Thursday, the bridge being completed, a few of the 
infantry and Lahoris crossed, and had a slight action with 
March 13. the enemy. On Friday, part of my household troops, the 
right of the centre, the left of the centre, my best troops, 
and foot musketeers, crossed over. All the Afghans having 
armed themselves for battle, mounted, and, advancing 
with their elephants, attacked them. At one time they 
made an impression on the troops of the left, and drove 
them back, but the troops of the centre and of the right 
stood their ground, and finally drove from the field the 
enemy opposed to them. Two persons, hurried on by their 
impetuosity, advanced to some distance from the main body 
of the troops to which they belonged. One of them was 
dismounted and taken on the spot. Both the other and his 
horse were wounded in several places. His horse, in a 
feeble and tottering condition, escaped,® and dropped down 
when it had reached the middle of the party to which it 
belonged. That day, seven or eight heads were brought in. 
Many of the enemy were wounded by arrows or matchlocks. 
The fight continued sharply till afternoon prayers. The 
whole night was employed in bringing back, across the 
bridge, such as had passed to the other side. If that same 
Saturday eve^ I had carried over the rest of my army, it is 
probable that most of the enemy would have fallen into our 

^ both some workmen among the slaves, who had run away, and 
a few travellers with their horses. 

^ I prepared to move the camp. 

c The enemy, who believed that our undertaking was still far from 
completion, laughed at our efforts 

Omit my best troops, turned round. 


[Or rather Friday evening.] 
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hands. But it came into my head, that last year I had set 
out on my march from Silcri, to attack Sanka, on New- 
Year’s Day, which fell on a Tuesday, and had overthrown 
my enemy on a Saturday : this year, we had commenced our 
march against these enemies on New-Year’s Day, which fell 
upon a Wednesday, and that if we beat them on a Sunday, 
it would be a remarkable coincidence. On that account I 
did not march my troops. On Saturday the enemy did not March 14. 
come out to action, but stood afar off, drawn up in order of 
battle. That day we conveyed over our artillery, and next 
morning the troops had orders to cross. About the beat March 15. 
of the morning drum, information reached us from the 
advanced guard, that the enemy had gone off and fled. The enemy 
I commanded Chin Taimur Sultan to push on before the 
army, in pursuit of the enemy, and I appointed Muhammed 
Ali Jeng-Jeng, Husam-ud-din Ali Khalifeh, Muhibb Ali 
Kiialifeh, KoM Baba Kashkeh, Dost Muhammed Baba 
Kashkeh,^ Baki Tashkendi, and W'ali Kizil, to accompany 
Sultan, for the purpose of pressing upon and cutting off 
the enemy; and enjoined them to pay the most implicit 
obedience to his orders. I also crossed over, about the time 
of early morning prayers,® I directed the camels to be led 
over by a ford lower down, which had been surveyed,® That 
day, being Sunday, I encamped within a kos of Bangermou ^ 
on the banks of a pool. The detachment which had been 
sent on to harass the enemy, had little success.®^ They had 
halted at Bangermou, and the same day,® about noon-day 
prayers, set out again from that place.^ Next morning, MarciilG. 
I encamped by a tank that is in front of Bangermou, and, 
the same day, Tukhteh Bugha Sultan, a younger son of 
^ had been remiss in their movements. 

^ They were stiU at Bangermadu, whence they did not march till 
a little after noon-day prayers on that very day. 

^ [The second portion of these double names probably denotes the 
parentage,] 

® S unnet are the prayers repeated after the first sleep. 

® [i. e. discovered.] 

^ Bangermou stands on the river of Belgram, south-east from 
Kanauj. [Bilgram is on the river Garrah, a tributary of the Bam- 
ganga, north-east of Kanauj.] 

® [He means ‘ that very ’ (Sunday).] 
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my maternal uncle, the younger Khan, waited upon me, 
March 21. On Saturday, the 29th of the latter Jumada, I reached 
Lakhnau ; and, having surveyed it, passed the river 
Gumti, and encamped. The same day I bathed in the river 
Gumti. I know not whether any water got into my ear, or 
whether it was the effect of the air,^ but I became deaf 
in the right ear, though it was not long very painful. 

Babur We were still a march or two from Oudh,^ when a messenger 

arrived from Chin Taimur Sultan, with intelligence that the 
enemy were encamped on the other side of the Saru, and 
that he would require to be reinforced. I dispatched to his 
assistance a thousand of the best men from the centre, 
March 28. under the command of Kazak. On Saturday, the 7th of 
Rajeb, I encamped two or three kos above Oudh, at the junc- 
tion of the Gogra and Saru. Till that day, Sheikh Bayezid 
had kept his station, not far from ^ Oudh, on the other side 
of the Saru. He had sent a letter to Sultan,® for the 
purpose of overreaching him.'^ Sultan having discovered 
his insincerity, about noon-day prayers sent a person to call 
Karacheh'^to his assistance, and began to make preparations 
for passing the river. Wlien Karacheh had joined Sultan, 
they passed the river without delay. There were about fifty 
horse, vdth three or four elephants, on the other side, who, 
being unable to stand their ground, took to flight. Our 
people brought down some of them, and cut off their heads, 
which they sent me. Bikhub Sultan, Terdi Beg, Kuch Beg, 
Baba Chihreh, and Baki Shaghawel, passed the river after 
Sultan. Those who had passed over first continued till 
evening prayers in pursuit of Sheikh Bayezid, who threw 
himself into a jungle, and escaped. Chin Taimur Sultan 
having halted at night by a pool, mounted again about 
opposite opening negotiations with. him. 

^ [Or ‘ a chill according to P. de C.] 

® [The city of Oudh, or Ayodhya, is situated on the right bank of 
the Gogra, a few miles below its junction with the Sirju. It is a 
place of immeasurable antiquity as its extensive ruins bear witness. 
It is the legendary site of Bama's birthplace, and as such may be 
regarded as the Mecca of the Hindus. Ayodlxya was the capital of 
the ancient kingdom of Koshala. It is live miles from the modern 
city of Faizabiid.] » [i, c. Chin Taimur Sultan.] 

^ [This is evidently another name for Kazak mentioned above.] 
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midnight, and renewed liis pursuit of the enemy. After March 29. 
marchiilg forty kos, he came to a place where their families 
and baggage ^ had been, but they were already in full flight. 

The light force now divided itself into different bodies ; Baki 
Shaghawel with one division, following close upon the 
enemy, overtook their baggage and families, and brought 
in a few of the Afghans as prisoners. 

I halted some days in this station, for the purpose of 
settling the affairs of Oudh and the neighbouring country, 
and for making the necessary arrangements. Seven or 
eight kos above Oudh, on the banks of the river Saru, is 
the well-known tract called the Hunting-ground.^^ I sent 
Mir Muhammed Jalehban to examine the fords of the rivers 
Gogra and Saru, which he did. On Thursday, the 12th, I April 2. 
mounted, to set off on a hunting party. 

[The remaining transactions of this year are not to be 
found in any of the copies which I have met with : nor do 
the historians of Hindustto throw any light on them. — 
Editor.^] 


EVENTS OF THE YEAR 935 ^ 

On Friday, the 3rd of Muharrem, Askeri,® whom, before a. d. 1528. 
marching against Chanderi, I had sent for to advise with on 
the affairs of Multan,^ having arrived, I received him in my 
private apartments. 

^ attendants 

t I had often heard it said that the banks of the Saru, seven or eight 
kos above Oude, were full of game, 

^ [Lane Poole (in his Baher) states that after the defeat of the 
Afghan army, Baber returned to Agra for the rainy season Elphin- 
stone {History of India) observes that ‘ Baber seems to have com- 
pelled the Afghan rebels to take refuge in the territories of the King 
of Bengal, and it was probably during this period that he reduced 
Southern Behar, but for some months after this Baber seems to have 
been in bad health, and to have indulged in a longer course of relaxa- 
tion than often fell to his lot ’.] 

® Mr. Elphinstone’s Turki copy here commences again, after a long 
interval. [The Hijri year 935 begins on September 15, a. d. 1528.] 

* [Askari, Babur’s third son, was governor of the province of 
Multan and about twelve years old.] 

* [Multan is the head-guarters of a division and district in the 
Panjab, situated four miles from the present left bank of the Chenab. 

As late as Timur’s day (1398) the Bavi flowed past the town, and 
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Next morning Khwand-Amlr,^ the historian, Moiilana 
Shahab the Enigmatist, and Mjx IbraMm, the performer on 
the kdniXn^^ v?h.o were intimate friends of^ Yunis Ali, and 
had come from Heri a long time before, from a desire to be 
introduced to me, came, and were introduced. 

About afternoon prayers, on Sunday, the 5th of the month, 
intending to visit Gwaliar, which in books they write Galiar, 
I passed the Jumna, and entered the fort of Agra ; and, 
after having taken leave of Fakher-Jehto Begum and 
Khadijeh-Sultan Begum, who were both to set out for 
Kabul in the course of two or three days, I pursued my 
journey. Muhammed Zemto Mirza, having asked leave, 
stayed behind in Agra. I travelled four or five kos the same 
evening, and then I halted, and slept on the banks of the 
large tank. We said our prayers next morning earlier than 
the stated time, and set out ; and, having passed the noon 
of the day on the banks of the river Gambir,® we left that 
place after noon-day prayers, and at Talkan I drank a 
medicine which MuUa Rafaa had made for sustaining the 
spirits, and which I had carried along with me,^ It was very 

who was a kinsman of ^ three or four 

« On the road, having become fatigued by constant battling against 
a raging wind, I swallowed, in order to revive my spirits, a medicine 
in the form of a powder prepared for me by Mulla Raf’a. 


joined the Ghenab ten miles lower down. It is a town of immense 
antiquity, and was formerly famous for its Temple of the Sun (Mvlas^ 
tkan)^ the site of which is now occupied by Aurangzeb*s mosque. It 
was a place of great importance from the earliest times owmg to its 
strategic position, and legend erroneously connects it with being the 
capital of the Malloi stormed by Alexander the Great. It is now 
a flourishing trade centre.] 

^ [Ghyas ud din Muhammed Khondamir was the celebrated author 
of the Khvlasat al ahhbar (1498), and the Habib us siyar (1521), 
besides many other works. He was bom in Herat about the year 
1475, and left it in 1527 for India, accompanied by Shahab ud dm, 
the punster, and Mirza Ibrahim, the musician. After Babur’s death 
Khondamir attached himself to Humayun, and died on that emperor’s 
expedition against Bahadur Shah of Gujerat in 1535, He is buried 
near the tomb of Nizam ud AuHa, outside Delhi. Shahab ud din, 
the punster {Mu^armmi)^ was a good poet, and wrote a book of 
enigmas. He died in the same year as his friend Khondamir (1535).] 

* Kdnuni — ^the hdnun is a large, stringed musical instrument. 

•* [The Gambhir river flows through the State of J aipur and running 
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nauseous and unpalatable. Afternoon prayers were passed, Keaches 
when I alighted at a garden and palace which I had 
directed to be laid out, within a kos of Dhulptir, to the 
west. This place, on wliieh I had given orders for building 
a palace, and laying out a garden, lies on the extremity 
of the brow^ of a hill. The steep where the hill terminates, Works 
is composed of a solid red stone, fit for hewing. I directed the 
hill to be cut down as low as the ground, and if a block of 
solid stone was foxmd of sufficient size to admit of being 
cut into a house, that it should accordingly be excavated, 
and hewn into a house ; if the stone had not sufficient depth 
for that jjurpose, that then they should hew down the rock 
into a level flat form, and excavate it into a tank. Tlie 
stone of the hill was found not to be high enough, to admit 
of a house being excavated, out of a single block. I there- 
fore directed Ustad Shah Muhammed, my stone-cutter, to 
make an octagonal covered tank on the top of the solid 
rock, winch had been hewn into a platform.‘^ The stone- 
cutters were ordered to work incessantly. To the north of 
the place in which I desired this tank to be hollowed out 
of the solid rock, there are a number of mango, jdman, and 
of other kinds of trees. In the middle of these trees I had 
ordered a well to be dug, ten gaz by ten, and it was nearly 
completed. The water of this well flows into the tank that 
has been mentioned. On the west^ of this well, Sultan 
Sikander had raised a mound, on which he had built houses. 

Above the mound, the waters of the rainy season are 
collected, and a large tank has been formed.^ The tank 
is surrounded by a hill.® To the east of the tank ^ I directed 
that they should hew, out of the solid rock, a platform 
and seats for resting. I directed a mosque to be built to 
the west of it. 

a pavilion ^ spur 

® by forming a (Cistern, cut out of one piece. 

^ north-west 

® to the east of which there is a garden. 

f in this same direction 

along the north boundary of Bhulpur joins the Jamna on the right 
bank below Agra.] 

^ [This may be the Maehkaiid tank, which is about two miles from 
Bhulpur.] 
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I stayed all Tuesday and Wednesday to examine and give 
directions concerning these works. On Thursday I again 
set out, and crossed the river Chambal ; I spent the time 
of noon-day prayers on the banks of the river, and, between 
noon-day and afternoon prayers, again mounted and left 
the banks of the Chambal ; and having passed the river 
Kawari between evening and bed-time prayers, I halted. 
The river was much swelled by the rain ; we made them 
swim our horses across, and we ourselves passed in a wherry. 
Next morning, being Friday, the 10th of Muharrem, the Id- 
e-Aashureh,i I set out again, and passed the noon at a village 
on the road. About bed-time prayers I alighted at a 
Charbagh, a kos from Gwaliar, to the north, which I had 
last year ordered to be laid out. Next morning, before ^ 
noon-day prayers, I mounted, and rode out to visit the 
rising grounds ^ to the north of Gwaliar, and having seen 
them and the chapels and religious places,i» I entered 
Gwaliar by the Hatipul gate,® which is close by Rajah 
Mansing’s palace, and proceeded to Raja Bikermajit’s 
palace, where Rahimdad had resided, and alighted there 
just as afternoon prayers were over. The same night, on 
account of the pain in my ear, and as it was moonshine,^ 
I took some opium. Next morning, the sickness that 
followed the effects of the opium was very oppressive, 
and I vomited a good deal. In spite of my sickness, I went 
over all the palaces of Mansing and Bikermajit. They 
are singularly beautiful palaces, though built in different 

a after ^ the oratory. 


^ The Feast of the Tenth, [The ’Ashura was a fast day (not a feast) 
observed on the 10th of the month of Muharram. It is the only day 
of the Muharram observed by Sunni Muslims and commemorates the 
creation of Adam and Eve, Heaven and Hell, and Life and Death.] 

^ [In Thornton’s Gazetteer of India this rising ground is referred to 
as ‘ a conical hill to the north, which is surmounted by a remarkable 
building of stone doubtless a Hindu temple.] 

® [The Hathiya Paur, one of the six gates of the north-east 
entrance, was built by Man Singh (1486-1516), and was part of his 
palace.] 

* The inhabitants of India, and the Persians, believe moonshine to 
be cold. [Indians are very much afraid of moonstroke, and opium 
is supposed to counteract its evil effects.] 
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patches, and without regular plan. They are wholly of 
hewn stone. The palace of Mansing ^ is more lofty and 
splendid than that of any of the other Rajas. One part 
of the wall of Mansing’s palace fronts the east, and this 
portion of it is more highly adorned than the rest. It may 
be about forty or fifty gaz in height, and is entirely of hewn 
stone. Its front is overlaid with white stucco. The build- 
ings are in many parts four stories in height. The two 
lower floors are very dark, but, after sitting awhile in them, 
you can see distinctly enough. I went through them, taking 
a light with me. In one division of this palace, there is 
a building with five domes, and round about them a number 
of smaller domes ; the small domes are one on each side 
of the greater, according to the custom of Hindustan.^ 
The five large domes are covered with plates of copper 
gilt. The outside of the walls they have inlaid with green 
painted tiles. All around they have inlaid the walls with 
figures of plantain trees, made of painted tiles. In the tower 
of the eastern division is the Hatipul.® They call an elephant 
and a gate pHl, On the outside of this gate is the figure 
of an elephant, having two elephant-drivers on it. It is 
the perfect resemblance of an elephant, and hence the gate 
is called Hatipul. The lowest story of the house,^ which is 
four stories high, has a window that looks towards this 
figure of an elephant, which is close by it.® On its upper 
story are the same sort of small domes ^ that have been 
described. In the second story are the sitting apartments. 
You descend into these apartments,® as well as to those last 

consisting of scattered groups of buildings, 

^ At each side of this palace there are five domes, between which 
there are a number of smaller ones, which are four-faced in the fashion 
of Hindustan. 

® It is under the tower of the eastern fa 9 ade that the Hatipul, or 
Elephant gate, is situated. 

where it is ® and from which a near view can be had of it. 

^ are the domes 

^ [Man Singh’s palace is also called Chit Mandir, or the Painted 
Palace, as it was once adorned with painted tiles. Babur describes 
the palace only twenty years after its completion.] 

® [i. e. Man Singh’s Palace. 

® The palace seems to have been built on a declivity. [According 
to P. de 0. these apartments were underground.} 

BABim n 2 
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mentioned .«■ Though they have had all the ingenuity of 
Hindustan bestowed on them, yet they are but uncomfort- 
^ able ^ places. The palace of Bikermajit,^ the son of Mansing, 
is in the north side of the fort, in the middle of an open 
piece of ground. The palace of the son does not equal that 
of the father. There is one large dome, which, however, is 
very dark ; though, after being a while in it, you can contrive 
to see a little. Below this large dome there is a small house, 
which receives no direct light from any quarter. On the top 
of the large dome, Rahfmdad erected a small awning, 
when he took up his residence in Bikermajit’s palace. 
From Bikermajit’s palace to that of his father is a secret 
passage, which is not at aU visible from without ; and even 
within the palace no entrance to it is seen ; the light is 
admitted in several places. It is a very singular road. 
Having visited these palaces, I mounted my horse again, 
and went to the college founded by Rahundad. I also 
walked through the garden which he had formed, on the 
banks of the large tank, to the south of the fort, and arrived 
late at the Charbagh, where our people were encamped. 
There were many flowers in this garden, and particularly 
very fine red kanirs ^ in great numbers. The kanlrs of this 
country resemble the peach flower. The kanlr of Gwaliar 
is red, and of a beautiful colour. I took some red kanirs 
from Gwaliar, and planted them in the gardens at Agra. 
On the southern hill‘d is a large tank,® in which the water 
that falls in the rainy season is collected. To the west of 
the tank is a lofty idol temple.^ Sultan Shamseddin 

^ which are also situated underground. 

^ airless e pavilion, 

^ On the south of the garden 


^ [The palace of Vikramaditya (1616-26) is between the Man 
Singh (1486-1516) and Karan (1454-79) palaces and connected with 
them by narrow galleries. The roof is flat, and has an open pavilion 
on it which was built in 1516.] 

® [The oleander {Nerium odorum)S\ 

® [Possibly the Sun tank, which is the largest in the fort and adjoins 
the Sasbahu temple.] 

* [This may be the Teli Mandir (80 feet), the highest temple in the 
fort.] 
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Altamsh biiilt a grand mosque close upon it.^ The idol 
temple is very high ; indeed, it is the highest building in the 
fort. From the hill of Dhulpur, the fort of Gwaliar and this 
idol temple are distinctly seen. They say that all the 
stones of the temple were dug out of the great tank. In this 
little garden an excellent tdldr (or grand open hall, supported 
on pillars) has been constructed. Low and inelegant 
porticos have been erected at the garden-gate, according 
to the Hindustani fashion. 

Next morning, about noon-day prayers, I mounted, Sept. 28. 
for the purpose of seeing such places about Gwaliar as I had 
not previously visited, and went to the palace called Badal- 
ger,2 on the outside of Mansing’s fort ; after seeing which 
we entered by the Hatipul gate, and went to visit a place 
named Adwa.® This Adwa is a valley that lies west of the Valley of 
fort. Though it lies on the outside of the wall which is 
carried round the top of the hill, yet the mouth of the 
valley is closed up by two lofty ramparts, the one within 
the other. The height of these works is nearly thirty or 
forty gaz. The inner rampart is the longest and highest, 
and is connected at both its extremities with the walls of the 
fort. From the middle of this wall, but lower than it, 
another rampart has been begun, but is not a perfect 
defence. It was made as a covered way to a water-run.» 

In the middle of it they have made a waln^^ for the supply 
of water ; a staircase of ten or fifteen steps conducts down 
to the water. The road passes, from the greater rampart, 
along the one that has the wain within it. Above its gate 
is the name of Sultan Shamseddm Altamsh, sculptured in 

^ In the space comprised between these two ramparts but lower 
than them, another unfinished wall had been built which was intended 
to serve as a water channel. 


^ [The Jyjinti-thora Temple, of which no trace survives, was 
destroyed by Sultan Shams ud din Altamsh in 1232, and this mosque 
may have been built of its ruins.] 

® [This is probably the palace now known as Gujami, which was 
built by Man Singh for his favourite wife. It is situated at the foot 
of the fort in the western half of the outwork called Badalgarh. 
There are three other palaces in the fort beside those described 
by Babur.] ® [This is the Urwah Valley, or outwork.] 

^ A large well, with apartments round its sides. 

Z 2 
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r» . 1232 - 3 . the stone.^^ Its date is the year 030. Below the outer 
rampart, on the outside of the fort, is a large tank. It 
frequently dries up, and is not a perfect tank. The water 
is led off from it by conduits In the middle of this Adwa 
are two other large tanks, which the people of the fort extol 
above all other waters. On three sides, the hill is a per- 
pendicular rock.^ The colour of the stone is like that of 
Biana, though not so red, being of a paler colour. They 
have hewn the solid rock of this Adwa,^^ and sculptured 
out of it idols of larger and smaller size.^ On the south part 
of it is a large idol, which may be about twenty gaz^ in 
height. These figures are perfectly naked, without even 
a rag to cover the parts of generation. x4round the two 
large tanks which are within the Adwa, they have dug 
tw^enty or twenty-five wells, ^ from which water is drawn 
for the purposes of irrigation, and they have planted 
numbers of trees and flowers, that are supplied from hence. 
Adwa is far from being a mean place ; on the contrary, 
it is extemely pleasant. Its greatest fault consists in the 
idol figures all about it. I directed these idols to be destroyed . 
On returning back from Adwa into the fort, I went to the 

Above the gate, which leads from the larger rampart to the wall 
that encloses the watn, is sculptured in stone the name of Sultan 
Shams ud din AJtamsh. 

^ It frequently gets low and dries up. Its contents fall into the 
(covered) water channel. 

^ the valley (Urwah) consists of perpendicular rocks. 

They have hewn the rocks, which rise up at the sides of the 
Adwa, out of the solid, 

^ [This is probably the Urwah Gate leading into the fort from the 
Urwah outwork- Babur refers to it later as the Sultan pol. Shams 
ud <fln Altamsh (1211-36) must have built this gate three years before 
his death (1233).] 

® [The Rock Sculptures of Gwaliar, according to Sir A. Ctinning- 
ham, are unique in northern India, as well for their number as for 
their gigantic size. They are divided by that archaeologist into five 
groups, one of the most important of which is the Urwahi series, 
situated on the south side of the Urwah (Adwa) Valley. These sculp- 
tures, according to the same authority, are of Jain origin, and date 
from about 1467, or sixty years before their mutilation by Babur’s 
ordera.] * [Fifty-seven feet.] 

* [The wells in the Urwah quarter still supply the only good drink- 
ing water in the fort.] 
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Sultan-pul, the gate of which had been shut up from tiie 
time of the pagans ; and, about evening prayers, arrived in 
a garden which Rahimdad had laid out, where I alighted 
and spent the night. 

Next day, being Tuesday the 14th, messengers arrived Bikemiajit 

from Bikermaiit, the second son of Rana Sanka, who, with to 

surrender 

his mother Padmawati, was in Rantambhor. Before setting Rantani- 
out to visit Gwaliar, a person^ had come from a Hindu 
named Asuk, who was high in Bikermajit’s confidence, 
with offers of submission and allegiance, expressing a hope 
that he would be allowed seventy laks^ as an annuity. 

The bargain was concluded, and it was settled that, on 
delivering up the fort of Rantambhor, he should have 
pergannas assigned him equal to what he had asked. After 
making this arrangement, I sent back his messengers. 

When I went to survey Gwaliar, I made an appointment 
to meet his men in Gwaliar. They were several days later 
than the appointed time. Asuk, the Hindu, had himself 
been with Padmawati,*^ Bikermajit’s mother, and had ex- 
plained to the mother and son everything that had passed. 

They approved of Asuk’s proceedings, and agreed to make 
the proper submissions, and to rank themselves among my 
subjects. When Rana Sanka defeated Sultan Mahmud 
and made him prisoner,^ the Sultan had on a splendid 
crown-cap ^ and golden girdle, which fell into the hands of 
the pagan, who, when he set Sultan Mahmud at liberty, 
retained them. They were now with Bikermajit- His elder 
brother Rattansen, who had succeeded his father as Rana, 
and who was now in possession of Chitur, had sent to desire 
his yoimger brother to deliver them up to him, which he 
refused to do. By the persons who came from him to wait 
on me, he now sent ® me this crown and golden girdle, and 
asked Biana in exchange for Rantambhor. I diverted them 
from their demand of Biana, and Shamsabad was fixed on 
as the equivalent for Rantambhor. The same day I bestowed 

^ emissaries 

^ who was a near relation of Padmavati, ® promised 


^ About £17,500. 

^ [Jewelled fillet, or headband. J 


« [1519.] 
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Pagan 
sculpture 
at Gwaliar. 


Waterfall, 
Sept. 30, 


dresses of honour on Ms people, and dismissed them, 
after making an appointment for a meeting at^Biana in 
nine days. 

I went from the garden to visit the idol temples of 
Gwaliar. Many of them are two and three stories high. 
The different stories are very low, in the ancient fasMon. 
In the screen and lower parts of the building are the 
figures of idols sculptured out of the stone. There are 
a number of idol chapels around, like the cells of a college. 
In front is a large and lofty dome. Its apartments resemble 
those of a college. Above each apartment are very narrow 
domes cut out of the rock.^ In the lower apartments, they 
liave hewn images out of the stone.^ After viewing the 
edifices, I went out by the west gate of Gwaliar, and proceed- 
ing to the south of the fort, after examining the ground, 
reached the Charbagh wMch Rahimdad had laid out before 
the Hatipul gate, and there dismounted. Rahimdad had 
prepared an entertainment for me at the Charbagh. He 
gave me an excellent dinner, and .afterwards presented me 
with a large peshkesh^ to the amount of four laks in money 
and goods. From tins Charbagh, I arrived late at the 
Charbagh where I had my quarters. 

On Wednesday the 15th, I set out to visit a waterfall, 
which lies about six kos to the south-east of Gwaliar. I had 
left my ground early in the morning, and reached the 
waterfall after noon-day prayers.® The torrent, wMch is 
large enough to turn a mill, rushes right over a perpendicular 

cells 

^ Some of these idol temples are arranged like a college. The 
hall, which encloses the idols, is surmounted a large and lofty 
dome, and just as in a college, each of the cells that are attached to it 
has a cupola of carved stone. 

® As I had started rather late I did not reach my destination till 
well after noon. 


^ [Sir A Cunningham wrote a very interesting account of the anti- 
quities of Gwaliar, to which I am indebted for the preceding notes. 
There are ten temples now extant in the fort, the most important of 
which are the larger Sasbabu (1093), the jSnest of all, and the Teli 
Mandir, the highest ; the smaller Sasbabu, and the Chaturbhuj 
(876). These are all of Hindu style except one (built about 1108), 
wiiich is Jain.] 
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rock of the height of a horse-tether Lower down than this 
waterfall is a large tank. Farther up than the cascade, the 
water comes rushing down over a solid rock. The stream 
runs on a bottom of solid rock ; in various places tanks have 
been formed, which are supplied from hence.a Along the 
banks of the stream, scattered about, there are fragments 
of solid rock proper for seats ; the water, however, does not 
always flow. We sat down above the waterfall and took 
a maajun ; after which we ascended the rivulet to its 
source, and came back again ; we then mounted a rising 
ground, where we remained some time, while the musicians 
played and the singers sang. Such as had never seen the 
ebony-tree, which the inhabitants of the cmmtry call 
had now an opportunity of seeing it. Leaving that spot, 
we descended the hill, and moimting our horses between 
the time of evening and bed-time prayers, about midnight 
reached a place where we slept. Nearly a watch of the day 
was past 2 before I reached the Charbagh and had alighted. Oct. 1. 

On Friday the 17th, I visited Sukhjaneh the birthplace of Sukhjanch. 
Silaheddin,^ Above the village, between the hill and valley,^ 
is the lime and sitaphal ^ (or custard-apple) garden, which 
I walked through, and returned to the camp in the course 
of the first watch. 

On Sunday the 19th, before dawn, I set out from the Oct. 4, 
Charbagh, and having passed the Kawari,® and halted Bubur 
during the noontide, about noon-day prayers’-' we again Gwiiliar. 
mounted, and having crossed the Chambal at sunset, 
rieached the Fort of Dhiilpur between evening and bed-time Kevisits 
prayers ; I visited, by the light of a lantern, the bath built hhulpur. 
by Abul Fateh, and then rode to the place in which I had 

The water flows in. a single chamiel, which nrns along a bed 
formed out of the solid rock, and forms pools wherever it falls. 

^ Situated in a high valley among the mountains 

c had lunch, and after midday prayers 

^ That is seven or eight gaz. 

[About 6 a.m.] 

® [Silhaddi, the Baja of Baisen and son-in-law of Bana Sanka, was 
a member of the Hindu Confederacy that fought Babur at Kanwa.] 

[Anona squamosa,} 

^ [The river Kohari is a tributary of the Chambal, into which it 
flows just above its junction with the Jamna.] 
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Oct. 5. 

Revisits his 
improve- 


Visits Sikri. 


Reaches 
Agra. 
Oct. 9. 


directed a new Charbagh to be laid out, above the water 
mound, where I halted. Next morning I visited the works 
which I had given orders for carrying on. Even the levels 
of the edges of the covered tank, which I had directed to 
be hollowed out of the rock, had not been completely taken.h 
I ordered a number of stone-cutters to be employed to cut 
down the tank to a certain depth, that, by filling it with 
water, they might be able to level its edges. When after- 
noon prayers were over, a small part of the tank had already 
been hollowed.^ I directed it to be filled with water, and, 
taking that as their level, to smooth the edges. On this 
occasion I directed a water-house ^ to be hewn out of the 
rock, and a small tank to be hewn within it, also out of the 
solid rock. This Monday I had a maajtin party. On Tuesday 
I remained in the same place. On the eve of Wednesday 
I broke my fast, and ate a little. Having mounted to go to 
Sikri, about noon I alighted and lay down. I felt evident 
symptoms of having caught cold in my ear. That night it 
was very painful, and I was unable to sleep.® Early next 
morning I again set out, and having, in the course of one 
•watch, reached the garden which I had formed at Sllcri, 
I alighted. The walls of the garden, and the buildings in 
the well, not having been completed to my satisfaction, I 
menaced and punished the overseers of the work. Mounting 
between afternoon and evening prayers, I left Sikri ; and, 
after passing Madhakur, alighted and took some rest : after 
which, setting out again, I reached Agra after ^ the first 
watch, and went to the fort, where I waited on KhadTjeh 
Sultan Begum, who, when Fakher-Jehan Begum ^ went 
away, had stayed behind on account of various affairs and 
business ; I then crossed the Jumna, and alighted at the 
garden of Hasht-Behisht. 


^ near the dam, , ^ excavation . . . had not been completed. 

® It was not till late in the afternoon that the bottom (of the tank) 
was completely finished. ^ midnight 

® I do not Imow if I caught cold in my ear, but I can only attribute 
to this the pain that I suffered aU night, which prevented me from 
sleeping. ‘ f in the course of 

^ Khdneh-ab. 

® [These ladies were both daughters of Abu Sa’id Mirza and 
paternal aunts of Babur.] 
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On Saturday, the 3rd of the month of Safer, three of Oct. 17. 
my paternal aunts. Begums of high rank, Gauhar-Shad 
Begum, Badi ul jamal Begum, and Ak Begum,i and of the 
Begums of inferior rank, Khan-zadeh Begum, the daughter 
of Sultan Masaud Mirza ; another, who was the daughter 
of Sultan Bakht Begum, and another, by name Zeinab 
Sultan Begum, the grand-daughter of Bikeh^ Chicham, 
having passed Tuteh, on their way to my court, had halted 
on the extremity of the suburbs, close by the banks of the 
river. I went and waited on them between afternoon and 
evening prayers, and returned back in a boat. 

On Monday, the 5th of Safer, I sent the first envoy of Oct. 19. 
Bikermajit, and the one whom he had sent last, accompanied ocSipy ^ 
by Hawesi,**- the son of Diureh, a Hindu of Behreh, who Raiitam- 
had long been in my service, to receive the surrender of 
Rantambhor, to accept his promise of allegiance, and to 
complete the treaty according to all their own forms and 
usages. This person was directed to go and make what- 
ever observations he could, after which he was to return 
to me, with such information as he acquired.^ If the 
young prince stood to his terms, I agreed with him, that, 
by the blessing of God, I would make him Rana in his 
father’s place, and establish him in Chitur. 

At this crisis, the treasures of Delhi and Agra that had Increases 
been collected by Iskander and Ibrahim being expended, taxes, 
and it being necessary to furnish equipments for the 
army, gunpowder for the service of the guns, and pay for 
the artillery and matchlock-men, on Thursday, the 8tlF^ , 22 
of Safer, I gave orders, that in all departments, every man ^ 
having an office, ^ should bring a hundred and thirty 
instead of a himdred,^ to the Diwan, to be applied to the ^ 2528 

procuring and fitting out the proper arras and supplies. 

^ Musa, 

^ having made himself sure of everything. ® annuity, 

^ [These ladies, as well as Bakht Begum, were also daughters of 
Abu Sa'id Mirza.] 

- [P. de C. reads Yanga (uncle’s wife). There is an interesting 
note in Mrs. Beveridge’s edition of the Humayun nameh, p. 107, on 
the subject of this puzzling word. Chicham — my maternal aunt.] 

® This appears to be an addition of 30 jjer cent, to the old taxes. 

[Bivan was the public treasury.] 
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Kabvd and 
Khorasun. 
Allgust 20. 


Sept. 2. 
Sept. 13. 


On Saturday tlie 10th, one Shah Kasim, a runner of 
Sultan Muhanimed Bakhshi, whom, on a former occasion, 
I had sent with letters, offering protection and security to 
the natives of Khorasan, was again dispatched with 
letters^ to the following effect : that, by the favour of 
God, I had completely triumphed over the rebels on the 
east and west of Hindustan, ‘as well as over the pagans. 
That next spring, God willing, I would make an effort, 
and return in person to Kabul I likewise sent a letter 
to Ahmed Afshar, and, on the margin, made a noting with 
my own hand, in which I sent for Feridun Kabuzi.^ That 
same day about noon-day prayers, I began to take quick- 
silver.^ 

On Wednesday, the 21st, a Hindustani runner brought 
letters from Kamran and Khwajeh Dost Khawend. 
Khwajeh Dost Khawend had reached Kabul on the 10th 
of Zilliijeh, and had set out to meet Humaiun.® At that 
time, a man sent by Kamran reached the Khwajeh,® 
desiring him to remain,^ that he might deliver to Kamran 
personally whatever orders he had brought ; and to say, 
that after communicating such information as he possessed, 
he would be allowed to proceed on his journey. On the 
17th of Zilhijeh, Kamran arrived in Kabul, and, after 
having conferred with him, the Khwajeh on the 28th took 
his leave, and proceeded for the fort of Zafer. These 
letters contained the pleasing intelligence, that prince 
Tahmasp^ having marched to oppose the Uzbeks, had 
taken Rinish ^ the Uzbek in Damghan, and put him, with 
all ills men, to the sword ; that Obeidullah lOian,® on 
hearing of the motions of the Kizilbashes, had raised 

^ Add to Herat push forward. c at Hupian, 

come to him, 

^ The Kabuz is a sort of guitar, on which Feffdun was a celebrated 
performer. 

® Quick-silver, in its liquid state, has been long used in India, for 
removing obstructions in the bowels. 

® At this time Humaiun was at the fort of Zafer, in Badakhshan, 
and Kamran in Ghazni. ^ The King of Persia. 

® [Binish Bahadur Khan was the Governor of Asterabad for 
Obeidullah Khan.] 

® [Obeidullah Khan was nephew of Shaibani Khan.] 
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the siege of Heri, and retreated to Merv, from whence he 
had sent to invite the Sultans of Samarkand and the 
neighbouring countries to join him, and that the whole 
Sultans of Maweralnaher were, in consequence, repairing 
to that city to his assistance. The same runner brought 
the farther news, that Humaiun had got a son, by the 
daughter of Yadgar Taghai ^ ; and that Kamran had 
married in Kabul, having taken to wife the daughter of 
his maternal cousin,*^ Sultan Ali IVIirza. 

The same day I bestowed on Syed Dakni Shirazi, the 
water finder,® a dress of honour, made him a present, and 
appointed him to the charge of my jets d’eau and artificial 
water-works,^ at the same time giving him instructions to 
complete certain of them in his most perfect style.® 

On Friday the 23rd, I was seized with so violent an 
illness, that I was scarcely able to complete my Friday’s 
prayers in the mosque. About noon-day prayers, having 
gone into my library, I found myself so ill, that it was 
with difficulty® that I could finish my prayers. Two days 
after, on Sunday, I had a fever and shivering. On the 
night of Tuesday, the 27th of Zafer, I turned over in my 
mind the plan of translating into verse the tract in honour 
of the parents of the reverend Khwajeh Obeid.® Placing 
my confidence in the soul ^ of the venerable Khwajeh,^ 
I indulged a hope, that perhaps his reverence might be 
induced to receive my poem favourably, and to remove 
my disease, as he had done^^ with the witer of the hastdeh, 
who, when he presented his kasideh, had his offering 

uncle, ^ Omit thin clause, 

® and dii’ected him to use all his skill in bringing to a successful 
conclusion the work of making a well hewn out of the solid rock, 
inflammation of the bowels, 

® Add and after the lapse of some time ^ intercession- 

& that if he deigned to accept the homage of this poem, my recovery 
would be a visible sign of his satisfaction, 

^ as was the case 

^ [Bega Begum. The son’s name is given further on as A1 Aman.] 

® At-ju — ^perhaps the term only means hydraulic engineer. [This 
term is omitted in P. de O.’s version.] 

® [This is the BisaXah-i-waZidi^ah of Khwaja ’Ubeidullah Ahrar, 
who had died in 1491.] 

* Here, unfortunately, Mr. Elphinstone’s Turki copy finally ends. 
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accepted with favour, and was dejivered from his palsy.®* ^ 
In pursuance of this vow, I began a poem in the six feet 
majnun metre ; the measure, zarb gdh, abter gdh, makhbun 
mahzuf,^ being the same in which the Sdbhat^ of Moulavi 
Abdal-rahman Jami is composed, and the same evening 
I wrote thirteen couplets. I tasked myself to compose 
a certain number of couplets, never less than ten daily. 
I only omitted writing for a single day. Last year, and, 
indeed, every time that I have been attacked by the 
disease, it has lasted a month, or forty days, or upwards. 
By the mercy of God, through the influence of the venerable 
lOiwajeh, on Thursday, the 29th, the violence of the 
distemper was abated, and I was again delivered from 
the disease. On Saturday, the 8th of the first Rabi, I 
completed my poetical version of the tract. I had com- 
posed every day, on an average, fifty-two couplets.^^ 

On Wednesday, the 28th of Safer, I dispatched notice 
to my troops on every side, that in a short time, God 
willing, I would take the field with the army. That they 
were immediately to get their arms and accoutrements 
in readiness, and to meet me with all speed. 

On Sunday, the 9th of the first Rabi, Beg Muhammed 
Talikchi waited on me. Last year, in the end of Muharrem, 
he had been sent to carry a dress of honour and a horse 
to Humaiun. 

On Monday the 10th, Beg KIneh, Weis LagheTi,^^ and 
Bian Sheikh, one of Humaiun’s servants, arrived from 
that prince. Beg Kuneh had come for the purpose of 
announcing the happy news of the birth of Humaiun’ s 

paralysis. In a single day I had composed fifty- two eoux^lets. 

BegihelL WaisLagheri [== Boglneh son of Wais LagheriJ. 

^ [The reference is to the Mantle-poem (Biirdah) of Sharaf ud din 
al Busiri (1213-96), but that was composed in praise of the Prophet 
Muhammed, who cured him of paralysis.] 

® [The translation here is meaningless. In P. de C.’s version the 
sentence runs as follows : * in the six foot {musaMas) Ramal metre, 
in which the last foot of the first hemistich is rmhhbun, and that of 

the second hemistich maJsMmn i mahzuf ’ (i. e. — w | — v-; | 

^'-'—1 )•] 

’ [The Sabhat vl abrS.r was part of the Baft omrang of the poet 
Jami (U14:-92),] 
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son. They had given him the name of A1 aman. Sheikh 
Abul Wajd discovered the date of his birth, in the words 
Shah Saadetmand (the fortunate king).’ Bian Sheikh had 
set out long after Beg Kineh. He had left Humaiun below 
Kishem,^ at a place called Dushambeh, on Friday the 9th Oct. 23. 
of Safer ; and on Monday, the 10th of the first Rabi, he nov. 23. 
reached Agra, having made a very quick journey. The 
same Bian Sheikh, on another occasion, had gone from 
the fort of Zafer to Kandahar in eleven days. Bian Sheikh 
brought intelligence of the advance of the prince, and 
of the defeat of the Uzbeks. The particulars were these ; 

Prince Tahmasp ^ had advanced out of Irak with forty 

thousand men, disciplined after the Turkish fashion, with 

an artillery and body of musketeers, had marched on with 

great expedition, had arrived at Bostam and Damghan, 

had ^ taken Rinish the Uzbek, and put ^ the whole of his 

people to death ; after which he rapidly pursued his 

march. Kamber Ali Bi, the son of Klpek Bi, was also 

routed by the Kizilbashes, and, accompanied by a few 

of his men, had taken refuge with Obeid Khan, who, not 

seeing any prospect of being able, by his own strength, 

to keep his ground near Heri, dispatched persons in great 

haste to call the Khans and Sultans of Balkh, Hissar, a. d. 1528. 

Samarkand, and Tashkend, to come to his assistance, 

while he himself retired to Merv. These princes collected 

their .forces with great expedition. From Tashkend, 

Sunjek Khan, the second son of Barak Sultan ; from 
Samarkand and Mian-kal,^ Ktichim Khan,® AbusaTd Sultan, 

where he had ^ Add him and ^ younger 


^ [This chronogram gives the date 934 (1527-8).] 

^ [Kishm is a town in Badakhshan, situated south-west of Paizabad 
on a small ajOSuent of the Kokcha river.] 

® Shah Ismael had died in 1524, and was succeeded by his son 
Prince Tahmasp, then only ten years of age. At the time when this 
great battle was fought, he was only fifteen. Though he was the 
reigning King of Persia, Babur continues still to call him the Shah- 
zadeh, or Prince, from the force of habit, or from his having mounted 
the throne at so early an age. 

* Mian-kal is the country nearly in the middle between Samarkand 
and Bokhara, on the Kohik, 

® [Kuchim Khan, son of Abul Khaic, had been elected supreme 
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and Pulad Sultan, accompanied by the sons of Jan Beg 
Khan ^ ^ ; from BQssar, the sons of Hamzeh Sultan and 
Mahdi Sultan ; from Balkh, Kitin Kara Sultan, all 
advanced without loss of time, and joined Obeid Khan 
in Merv, forming an army of a hundred and five thousand 
men. Their scouts brought them information, that 
Prince Tahmasp, having understood that Obeid Khan 
was encamped with a few troops in the vicinity of Heri, 
had at first pushed on with forty thousand men to fall 
upon them ; but that, on learning the particulars of the 
armament and assembling of their troops, he had en- 
trenched himself in the Auleng Zadegan,^ where he now 
lay. On receiving this information, the Uzbeks, despising 
their enemy, came to a resolution that the whole of their 
IQians and Sultans should encamp at Meshhed, except 
a few Sultans, with twenty thousand men, who should 
be pushed on close to the Kizilbashes’ camp, and should 
not permit them to show their heads out of their trenches. 
That they should then direct their enchanters ® to use 
their enchantments ; and that thus the enemy being 
shut up, and reduced to the greatest difficulties, must 
fall into their hands. In pursuance of this resolution 
they marched from Merv. The prince, on his part, leaving 
Meshhed, encountered them near Jam ^ and Khirgird, 
when the Uzbeks were defeated. Many Sultans were taken 
prisoners and put to death. In one of the letters it was 
mentioned, that there was no certain intelligence of the 
escape of any Sultan except Kuchim Khan, as no person 

a accompanied by Jani Beg Snltan and his sons 

^ Add when the sun had entered the sign of Scorpio 

® Omit being shut up, and 


of the Uzbegs in 1510. Suyunjak, PulM, and Abu Sa’id were 
his sons. — E. B., p. 309, and Humayun nameh^ p. 264.] 

^ [Jani Beg, Shaibani Khan’s cousin, was chief of Andejan.] 

® [This is probably meant for Badegan, which is a place marked 
on Sykes’s map of Persia as fifty miles north-west of Mashad in 
Khorasan.] 

® [Or, rather, according to P. de C., ‘ to work enchantments with 
the Yadak, or ram-producing stone ’.] 

[Jam (the modem Turbat i Sheikh i Jam) is a town situated in 
Khorasan on the Jam river between Mashad and Herat,] 
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who had been in the army was yet arrived. The Sultans 
who were in Hissar abandoned * the place and retired, 
leaving in it Chalmeh, whose original name was Ismael, 
the son of Ibrahim Jani. I wrote letters to Humaiun and 
Kamran, to be dispatched ^ by the hands of the same 
Bian Sheikh, who has been mentioned. 

On Friday the 14th, having got ready all the letters 
and dispatches, they were delivered to Bian Sheikh, who 
took leave. 

On Saturday the 15th, I ^ set out from Agra. 

Copy of the Letter sent to HumdiUn 

To Humaiun, whom I remember with inuch longing to 
see him again, health ; on Saturday,^ the first of the former 
Rabi, Bian Sheikh arrived in company with Beg Kineh, 
and the letters w^hich he brought made me acquainted 
with all the transactions in your quarter.^ Thanks be 
to God, who has given you a child ; he has given to you 
a child, and to me a comfort and an object of love. May 
the Almighty always continue to grant to you and to 
me the enjoyment of such objects of our heart’s desire ! 
Amen, O Lord of the Two Worlds ! You have called him 
A1 aman ; may the Almighty prosper what you have 
done. You who are seated on a throne ought to know,<^ 
that people in general pronounce it, some A1 aman (the 
protected), some Ilaman (protected by men®). And besides, 
that there are few names which are preceded by A1 (the). 
May the Great Creator grant, that both in his name and 
in his constitution, he may be happy and fortunate ; and 
may He bestow on me and on thee many years and many 

a Add post haste 

^ on this side and on that [i. e. on both sides of the Hindu Kush]. 

^ But what you have not considered, though you have written it 
with your own hand, is 

^ [Or rather, according to P. de 0., ‘ he ’ (i. e. Bayan Sheikh).] 

® Above, it is said Monday the 10th of former Rabi (November 23), 
which is correct. 

® [P, de C. explains that at aman, an Arabic word, means protection 
and that cddman and tlaman are two Turki words signifying respec- 
tively plunderer and I do not feel.] 


Nov. 27. 


Nov. 28. 


Babrn’s 
letter to 
Humaiun 
Nov. 13. 
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kerns , rendered happy by the fortune and fame of A1 aman.*'^ 
Indeed, the Almighty, from his grace and bounty, hath 
accomplished our desires in a manner not to be paralleled 
in the revolution of time. 

Nov. 24. On Tuesday, the 11th of the month, having received 
some information that the men of Balkh had invited 
Kurban, and introduced him into the city, I sent orders 
to my son Kamran and the Begs at Kabul to march and 
form a junction with you,^ when you might proceed to 
Hissar, Samarkand, or Merv,® as might be deemed most 
advisable ; hoping, that through the mercy of God, you 
might be enabled to disperse the enemy, occupy their 
countries, and -make your friends rejoice in the complete 
discomfiture of your foes. With God’s favour, this is the 
season for you to expose yourself to danger and hardship, 
and to exert your prowess in arms. Fail not to exert 
yourself strenuously to meet every situation as it occurs ; 
for indolence and ease suit but ill with royalty. 

(Peraian verse ) — ^Ambition admits not of inaction ; 

The world is his who exerts himself. 

In wisdom’s eye, every condition 
May find repose, but royalty alone. 

— If, through the divine favour, you subdue and secure 
Balkh and Hissar, your men must have the charge of 
Hissar, while Kamran’s remain in Balkh. If the grace 
of the Most High bestow Samarkand also upon us, you 
must take the reins of government in Samarkand; God 
willing, I shall make that country^ an* imperial govern- 
ment.® If Kamrto thinks Balkh too small a government, 
let me know, and I will, by the divine grace, remove his 
objection, by adding something from the neighbouring 

^ Be that as it may ! May God bless the name, and him who bears 
it ! May He grant to me and you long life, and crown A1 aman with 
every kind of welfare for many generations ! 

^ In every thing the vigilance of the master may sometimes be 
relaxed save when he is a king. 

<5 I shall make Hissar a crown domain. 


‘ A kern is a Turki period of thirty-one years [= a generation]. 
® Humaiun was at this time in Badakhshan. 

* [P. de C, has Herat.] 

* [Hissar, according to P, de C.] 
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territories. You know that you always receive six parts, 
and Kamran five ; you must always attend to this rule, 
and unfailingly observe it. Remember too always to act 
handsomely by him.^ The great should exercise self- 
command ^ ; and I do hope that you will always maintain 
a good understanding with him. Your brother, on his 
side, is a correct ° and worthy young man, and he must 
be careful to maintain the proper respect and fidelity 
due to you. 

I have some quarrels -to settle with you.^^ For two or 
three years past, none of your people has waited on me 
from you, and the messenger whom I sent to you did not 
come back to me for a twelvemonth. This, remember, 
is undeniable.® 

In many of your letters you complain of separation 
from your friends. It is wrong for a prince to indulge in 
such a complaint,^ for there is a saying : 

{Persian verse ) — If you are fettered by your situation, submit to 
circumstances. 

If you are independent, follow your own fancy.^ 

There is no greater bondage than that in which a king a. n. 1528. 
is placed, and it ill becomes him to complain of inevitable 
separation.sf 

In compliance with my wishes, you have indeed written 
me letters, but you certainly never read them over ; for 
had you attempted to read them, you must have found 
it absolutely impossible, and would then undoubtedly 
have put them by.^ I contrived indeed to decipher and 
comprehend the meaning of your last letter, but with much 

S' remain on the best of terms with him. 

^ should exercise magnanimity ; ® sensible 

^ I have one remark to make to you. ® Is this so or not ? 

^ You express a wish to be alone, but it is wrong for a king to 
express such a wish, 

s and the independence that r^ults from retirement is incom- 
patible with royalty. 

^ and, recognizing your own inability, would have tried to improve 
them. 


^ [This is a quotation from the Bostan of Sa’<h, chapter i, line 44.] 


BAB UJtc n 


A a 
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difficulty. It is excessively confused and crabbed.^ Who 
ever saw a muamma (a riddle or a charade) in prose ? 
Your spelling is not bad, yet not quite correct. You have 
written iltafdt with a toe (instead of a tc), and kulang with 
a be (instead of a fed/). Your letter may indeed be read ^ ; 
but in consequence of the far-fetched words you have 
employed, the meaning is by no means very intelligible. 
You certainly do not excel in letter-writing, and fail chiefly 
because you have too great a desire to show your acquire- 
ments.c For the future, you should write unaffectedly, 
writh clearness, using plain words, which would cost less 
trouble both to the writer and reader. 

You are now going to set out on an expedition ^ of great 
importance ; you shoiild therefore consxilt with the most 
prudent and • experienced of the noblemen about you, 
and guide yourself by their advice. 

If you are desirous of gaining my approbation, you must 
not waste your time in private parties, but rather indulge 
in liberal conversation and frank intercourse with all 
about you.<i Twice every day, you must call your brothers ® 
and Begs to your presence, not leaving their attendance 
to their own discretion ; and after consulting with them 
about any business that occurs, you must finally act as 
may be decided to be most advisable.^ 

I have formerly told you that you should live on the 
most confidential footing with Khwajeh Kalan er ; you may 
act in regard to him with the same unrestrained confidence 
that you have seen me do. By the mercy of God, the 
business of the country around you may by and by become 

^ Apart from the fact that your writing can only be deciphered 
with difficulty, your style is quite obscure. 

^ AM if it is gone over several times ; 

® Your remissness in writing is certainly due to your inexperience, 
and the absence of clarity in your style is the result of your afiectation. 

^ If you wish to please me you should relinquish your taste for 
retirement, and the unsooiableness that induces you to avoid society. 

® brother 

f in accordance with the advice of those sincere friends. 

8 Khwaja Kalan has always lived with me on a footing of complete 
intimacy ; 


^ To drive the Uzbeks out of Balkh, Hissar, &c. 
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less oppressive,^ and you may not require Kamran. In 
that case, your brother may leave some of his trusty men 
in Balkh, and himself repair to me. 

During the time that I resided in Kabul, I transacted 
much momentous business, and gained many important 
victories ; on which account, considering the place as 
lucky, I have chosen it for an imperial domain.^ Neither 
of you must in any respect aim at the possession of it. 

You must attempt, by the utmost courtesy of manners, 
to gain the heart of Sultan Weis, and to have him about 
you, and to direct yourself by his judgement, as he is a 
prudent and experienced man. 

You must pay every attention to the discipline and 
efficient state of the army.c 

Bian Sheikh is acquainted with everything, and will be 
able to give you what verbal information you may require ,<1 

I once more repeat my earnest wishes for your health.® 

Written on Thursday, the 13th of the first Rabi.^ Nor. 26. 

I likewise sent Kamran and Klxwajeh Kalan letters to 
the same effect, written with my own hand. 

On Wednesday the 19th, I convened the Mirzas, and Dec. 2, 
Sultans, and Turk! and Hindi Begs, and having consulted 
with them, finally settled that this year I should march keri to the 
somewhere or other at the head of my army ^ ; that before eastern 

^ ^ 'DrOVlIlCBS 

I set out, Askeri ^ should advance towards Purab (or the 
East Provinces) ; that, after the Amirs and Sultans beyond 
the Ganges had brought their troops and joined Askeri, 

I might then march on any expedition that seemed to me 

a demand less attention, 

^ The many victories and triumphs that were won while I was at 
Kabul have decided me to reserve it as a crown domain. 

c Never neglect to keep your troops collected round you. 

6 Bian Sheikh, to whom I have communicated many things by word 
of mouth, will inform you of them orally. 

® Parewell and au-revoir. 

f the army should move in some direction ; 

In the Persian translation of the Memoirs, this letter is given in 
the original Turki, without translation. 

* Askeri was one of Babur’s sons. [Four of Babur’s sons survived 
him, viz. Humayim, Kamran, Askarl, and Hindal. Askan at this 
time was only twelve years old.] 


A a 2 



Dec. 6. 


Dec. 12. 
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to be best.» Having written to communicate these plans, 
on Saturday the 22nd, I dispatched Ghiaseddin Korchi 
to Sultan Juneid Birlas, and the Amirs of the Purab,^ 
requiring them to meet me in twenty-two ® days ; I 
instructed him verbally to inform them, that I would send 
on to Askeri the artillery, guns, and matchlocks, and all 
kinds of warlike arms and ammimition, to be ready before 
the troops coTild take the field ^ ; and orders were given to 
all Amirs and Sultans on the farther side of the Ganges 
to join Askeri, and march wherever, xmder the favour 
of God, it might seem expedient. That they should consult 
my partisans in that quarter, whether there were any 
affairs there that required my presence ; that if there 
were, immediately on the return of the officer who had 
gone to summon the chiefs to the appointed meeting, 
I would, God willing, mount without delay, and join the 
army- But if the Bengalis were peaceable and quiet, and 
if there was no matter, in that quarter, of such importance 
as to demand my presence, that they should inform me 
by letter,® as, in that case, I would halt, and turn my 
force in some other direction.^ That my adherents and 
friends must also consult with Askeri,^ and, with the divine 
blessing, decide on the general course expedient to be 
followed in that quarter. 

On Saturday the 29th of the first Rabla, I presented 
Askeri with a dagger enriched with precious stones, a belt, 
and a complete royal dress of honour ; gave him the 
standard, the horsetail, the kettle-drum, and a stud of 
Tipchak horses, ten elephants, a string of camels, a string 
of mules, and a royal equipage and camp-furniture, com- 
manding him withal to take his seat at the head of a 
hall of state. I gave MuUa Dudu Atkeh a pair of buskins 

^ they should march in whatever direction seemed best, 

^ AM of whom he was the chief, c sixteen 

^ that Askari had been sent on in advance, while the guns, wagons, 
matchlocks, and all the military equipage were being got ready ; 

® plainly, 

* rather than remain an idle spectator of events I would march 
my force elsewhere. 

s That having consulted my well-wishers, they should welcome 
Askari, 
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ornamented with rich buttonSja* and presented his other 
servants with thrice nine vests.^ 

On Sunday, the last day of the month, I went to Sultan 
Muhanuned Bakhshi’s house. The streets were spread 
with rich stuffs, and he brought and offered me a sdchdk, 
or formal present ^ ; the peshkesh, or tributary offering, 
which he presented, in money and effects, exceeded two 
laks.2 After dining and receiving this peshkesh, we retired 
into another apartment, where we sat down and indulged 
in a maajun. About the third watch I rose, crossed the 
river^ and went to my private apartments. 

On Thursday, the 4th of the latter Rabia, I directed 
Chikmak Beg, by a writing under the royal hand and seal,^ 
to measure the distance from Agra to Kabul ; that at 
every nine kos he should raise a minCLr, or turret, twelve 
gaz in height, on the top of which he was to construct 
a pavilion ^ ; that, every ten kos,^ he should erect a yam^ 
or post-house, which they call a d&k-chokiy for six horses ; 
that he should fix a certain allowance as a provision 
for the post-house keepers, couriers, and grooms, and for 
feeding the horses ; and orders were given, that wherever 
a post-house for horses was built near a khalseh or imperial 
demesne, they should be furnished from thence with the 
stated allowances ; that if it was situated in a perganna, 
the nobleman in charge should attend to the supply. The 
same day, Chikmak Padshahi^ left Agra. The kos was 
fixed in conformity with the mil, according to these verses : 

(Turhi) — ^il’oTir thousand paces are one nmU 

Know that the men of Hindustan call it a huroh (kos). 
This pace is a cubit and a half ,* 

Eveiy cubit ® is six hand-breadths ® ; 

Each hand-breadth is six inches;® and, again, each inch 
Is the breadth of six barley-corns. Know all this. ^ 

a I bestowed on his priest, and his two tutors cloaks, 
b He had spread out before me a carpet on which were arranged 
the presents which he offered me ; 

c accompanied by Shahi, the Controller’s secretary, 
d and Shahi ® four {aiUh) ; ^ Here is what is certain. 

^ The presents of the Moghuls and Turks were made of thrice nine 
articles, the number being deemed fortunate. 

® £600. ® OMr-dareh * [P. de 0. has eighteen kos.] 

® Kan, ® a fist or hand-breadth. 


Nov. 13. 
Visits Sul- 
tan Mu- 
hammed 
Bakhshi. 


Dec. 17. 
Orders 
post-houses 
to be built 
from Agra 
to Kabul. 


A. n. 1628. 


th^os, &c. 
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Grand 
feast. 
Dec. 19. 


The measuring tandb was to consist of forty gaz or paces, 
each measuring one and a half of the gaz or cubit that has 
been mentioned,^ and so equal to nine hand-breadths ; 
and a hundred of these tandbs were to go to one kos. 

On Saturday the 6th, I had a feast in the garden.®- I sat 
in the northern part of it, in an octagonal pavilion that 
was recently erected, and covered with khas grass ^ for 
coolness. On my right, at the distance of five or six gaz, 
sat BQgha Sultan, Askeri, and the venerable Khwajeh’s 
family, Khwajeh Abdal Shahid, Khwajeh Kalan, Khwajeh 
Husseini Khallfeh, and other comers from Samarkand, 
the dependants of the Khwajeh, readers of the Koran, 
and Mullas. On my left, at an interval of five or six gaz,® 
were seated Muhammed Zeman Mirza, Autenk^ Itmish 
Sultan, Syed Rafir, Syed Rumi, Sheikh Abul Fateh, 
Sheikh Jamali, Sheikh Shahabeddin Arab, and Syed Dakni. 
The Kizilbash, Uzbek, and Hindu ambassadors were 
present at this feast. An awning was erected at the 
distance of seventy or eighty gaz® to the right, in which 
the Kizilbash^ ambassadors were placed, and Yunis Ali 
was selected from the Amirs to sit beside them. At the 
same distance on the left, in like manner, the Uzbek am- 
bassadors were stationed, and Abdallah was selected from 
the Amirs to sit beside them. Before the dinner was served, 
all tliie Khans, Sultans, grandees, and Amirs offered 
congratulatory presents® of red, and white, and black 
money,® with cloth and other articles. I -ordered woollen 

Omit in the garden and insert after feast the passage helow from 
The Kizilbash to beside them. Tang 


^ The larger gaz, or pace, was nine hand-breadths ; the smaller, or 
cubit, six hand-breadths. 

® During the heats, particularly while the hot winds are blowing, 
it is customary in India to cover the open side-doors and windows of 
apartments with a sweet-smelling species of grass, which is kept 
moist with water. The air, passing through this, is much softened, 
and an agreeable coolness produced. [These door-screens are 
made of the scented roots of a grass called khashhas {Andropogon 
muricata),] 

® [or kdri (cubits), according to P. de C.] 

* i. e. the Persian. 

* [i. e. gold, silver, and copper money.] 


® Sdchdh 
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cloths ^ to be spread out before me, into which they threw 
the gold and silver money ; offerings of coloured cloth 
and of white cloth, as well as purses^ of money, were 
piled up beside the gold and silver. Before dining, while 
the presents were coming in, there were fights of furious 
camels and elephants, in an island ^ in front. There were 
also some ram-fights, and afterwards matches of wrestlers. 
When the dinner was placed, Khwajeh Abdal Shahid and 
Khwajeh Kalan were invested with muslin robes of very 
fine cotton,^ with suitable dresses of honour. Mulla FarruMi, 
Hafiz, and those who were with them, received gowns of 
cloth. On the ambassador of Ktichim Khan,® and the 
younger brother of Hassan Chalebi,^ were bestowed sirka-- 
'mash robes of muslin, with rich buttons, ^ and dresses of 
honour suited to their rank. To the ambassadors of 
Abusaid Sultan, and Miherban Khanum and her son Pulad 
Sultan, and to the ambassadors of Shah Hassan, were 
given vests with buttons, and robes of rich cloth. A stone ^ 
of gold was weighed with the silver weights, and a stone 
of silver with the gold weights, and given to Dosta Khwajeh 
and the two great ambassadors, who were the servants 
of Kuchim Khan, and to the younger brother of Hassan 
Khan Chalebi.^ The gold stone contains five hundred 
mishkdls, which is one sir Kabul measure. The silver 
measure is two hundred and fifty mishkdls^ which is half 

a a small woollen carpet 

^ Uzbeg robes of substantial texture, 

c cloaks ornamented with buttons and a cloth hood, 

^ to the two Khwajas, and the two great ambassadors, of whom 
one was the servant of Kuchim iOian, and the other the younger 
vbrother of Hasan Ohalebi- 

^ Badreh is a purse, containing about £60. 

I am not quite sure of the meaning of aroi. In some instances it 
^certainly means island. In others it seems to mean plot or bank. 
The royal garden was probably close by the Jumna, in an island in 
which the fights were exhibited. 

® Kutshim Khan has already been mentioned along with Abusaid 
SSfultan and Pulad Sultan, as Uzbek chiefs of Samarkand. [Kuchum 
was chief of the Uzbegs and Abu Said and Pulad Khan were his 
@uins.] 

* [He was ambadssador of Tahmasp, King of Persia.^ 
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J’u&glers 

and 

tumblers. 


a Kabul sir* IChwajeh Mir Sultani, his sons, and Hafiz 
Tashkendi, Mulla Farrukh and his followers,^ the servants 
of the Khwajeh, and the other ambassadors, had each of 
them presents of silver and gold.^ Yadgar Nasir had 
a hanger and belt. MSt Muhammed Jalehban had deserved 
great rewards, c for the skiU with which he had constructed 
the bridge over the Ganges. He and the other ^ musketeers, 
Pahlwan^ Haji Muhammed, and Pahlwan Bahlul, and 
Wali Parschi,^ were presented each with a dagger.® Syed 
Baud Garmsiri had a present in silver and gold. The 
servants of my daughter Maasumeh, and of my son Hindal, 
received vests ornamented with buttons, and dresses of 
honour made of rich cloth. To the men whd had come 
from Andejan, who, without a country, without a home, 
had roamed with me in my wanderings in Sukh and 
Hushiar,® and many lands, to all my veterans and tried 
men,^ I gave vests and rich dresses of honour, with gold 
and silver clothes, s and other articles of value. To the 
servants of Kurban and Sheikhi, and the natives of Kah- 
merd, presents were, in like manner, given. When the 
dinner was placed, the Hindustani jugglers were brought 
in and performed their tricks, and the tumblers and rope- 
dancers exhibited their feats. The Hindustani sleight- 
of-hand men do several feats which I never saw performed 
by those of our countries. One of these is the following : 
They take seven rings, one of which they suspend over 
their forehead, and two on their thighs t ; the other four 
they place, two on two of their fingers, and the other two 
.on two of their toes, and then whirl them all round with 

^ who was at the head of ^ Add and a robe. 

® had already been suitably rewarded, d Omit other 

® Add and the same distinction was accorded to the two sons of 
Ustad Ali KuH. 

^ Omit and many lands, to all my veterans and tried men, 

8 clothes, knees; 

* [Wrestler or champion.] 

® [The keeper of a cheetah or hunting leopard.] 

® Babur’s residence in Sukh and Hushiar was the most trying period 
of his life. It immediately preceded his finally abandoning Ferghana, 
when he set out for Khorasan. These, therefore, were his most 
faithful followers. 
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a quick uninterrupted motion. Another is this: they a. d 1528. 
place one of their hands on the ground, and then raise up 
their other hand and their two feet, which they spread 
out so as to represent the port of a peacock, all the while 
turning round, with a continued rapid motion, three rings 
placed on their hand and two feet. The tumblers of our 
country fix two wooden poles ^ to their feet, and walk 
on these wooden supports ; the Hindustani tumblers, 
clinging to a single wooden support, walk on it, and that 
without fastening it to their feet. In our countries, two 
tumblers lay hold of each other, and go on tumbling 
when thus linked together ; whereas the Hindustani 
tumblers lay hold of each other to the number of three and 
four, and go on tumbling intertwined in a circle. One 
of the most remarkable feats which they exhibit is when 
a tumbler, placing the lower part of a pole, of six or seven 
gaz in length, on his middle, holds it erect, while another 
tumbler mounts the pole, and plays his feats on the top 
of it. In other cases, a yoimg ^ tumbler climbs up, and 
stands on the head of an elder ^ one ; the lower one walks 
fast about from side to side playing his feats, with the 
younger one all the while standing erect and firm on his 
head, and also exhibiting his tricks. Many pateras^ or 
dancing-girls, were also introduced, and danced. Towards 
evening prayers, a great quantity of gold, silver, and 
copper money was scattered ; there was a precious hubbub 
and uproar.® Between evening and bed-time prayers, 

I made five or six of the most distinguished of my guests ^ 
sit down near me, and I continued with them till the end 
of the first watch. Next morning, in the forenoon,® I 
went to the Hasht-Behisht in a boat. ^ 

On Monday, Askeri, who had begun his march, and left Dec. 21. 
the town, took leave of me in my bath, and proceeded to 
the eastward. 

On Tuesday I set out to visit the tanks, garden, and palace,^ Dec. 22. 

a small ^ big ® thronging of people, 

d my most intimate companions 
® in the course of the second watch, 
f the works connected with the tank and well, 


fi. e. stilts.] 
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Revisits 

Bhulpur. 


Dec. 24, 


Dec. 25. 


Dec. 20. 
Battle of 
Jam in 
Khorasan. 


10th Mu- 
harrem. 
Sept. 26. 


which I had ordered to be made at Dhulpur. I mounted at 
my garden-house at one gari of the second watch, ^ and five 
garis of the first watch® of the night were past, when I 
reached the garden of Dhulpur. 

On Thursday the 11th, the stone well, the cypresses, a* 
the twenty-six stones^ and stone columns, and the water- 
channels, which were all hewed on the hill from the solid 
rock, were finished. About the third watch ® of that same 
day, they began to draw water from the well. Presents were 
given to the stone-cutters, carpenters, and all the labourers, 
according to the usage of the artisans and labourers of Agra. 
By way of precaution, in order to remove any disagreeable 
taste that might be in the water, they were directed to turn 
the water-wheel of the well day and night incessantly for 
fifty ® days, and let the water run ofi. 

On Friday, while there was still one gari of the first 
watch * remaining, I set off from Dhulpur, and the sxm was 
not set when I had alighted, and passed the river A 

On Tuesday the 16th, a man who had been in the battle 
between the Kizilbashes and Uzbeks, a servant of Dev 
Sultan, came and gave an account of the engagement. 
He informed me, that the battle between the Uzbeks and 
Turkomans was fought on the Roz-i-Ashur, in the neighbour- 
hood of Jam and Khirgird, and lasted from the first twilight ® 
till noon-day prayers. The Uzbeks were three hundred 
thousand in number ; the Turkomans, according to their 
own account, amounted to only forty or fifty thousand, 
but, from their array, had the appearance of amounting 
to a hundred thousand ; while the Uzbeks made their own 
army amount to only one hundred and five thousand. The 
Kizilbashes engaged, after having placed their guns, 
artillery,® and musketeers in order, and fortified their 
position, according to the tactics of Rum ^ ; they had two 
thousand artillery-men ® and six thousand matchlock-men. 

* Omtf the cypresses, ^ gutters c fifteen 

4 when I had crossed the river. e wagons 

^ About half-past nine a.ni. About eight p.m. 

® Between noon and three o’clock p.m. 

* Nearly half an hour before nine a.m. 

® [i. e. dawn.] ® Zarh-z%n, perhaps swivels. ’ 


Turkey. 
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The Prince and Chukeh^ Sultan were stationed behind 
the guns,^ with twenty thousand chosen men. The other 
Amirs were placed beyond the guns, on the right and left 
wings. The Uzbeks, on the first charge, having broken 
and defeated the outposts and flankers,® whom they drove 
in, and made a number of prisoners, advanced into the rear 
of the Kizilbash army, where they took the camels and 
plundered the baggage. The troops who had been stationed 
behind the artillery, now unloosing the chains of the guns, 
issued forth, when a desperate action ensued. The Uzbeks, 
who were commanded by Kuchim Khan,^ were thrice 
broken, and thrice returned to the charge ; but at length, 
by the divine favour, were totally routed, and nine Sultans, 
including^ Obeidullah Khan and Abusaid Sultan, left 
on the field,® of which number Abusaid^ Sultan was the only 
one taken alive, the other eight being slain. The head of 
Obeidullah Khan could not be found, but his body was 
discovered. Fifty thousand Uzbeks and twenty thousand 
Turkomans fell in the action. 

The same day, Ghiaseddin Korchi, who had gone to 
Jaunpur, and engaged to return by a stated day, came back, 
having been absent sixteen days.^ Sultan Jimeid and the 
officers who, were with him had levied an army, and advanced 
to Kharid ; ® so that Ghiaseddin, being obliged to follow 
him thither, had been unable to return back at the time 
appointed. Sultan Juneid had answered verbally* that, 

^ Ehwaja 

^ Here, as dsewhere, the word wagons is substituted for guns, 

® those who were posted on the two wings, ^ Omit this clause, 
® remained in the hands of their enemies, 

t who had gone to Jaunpur with orders to return in sixteen days, 
presented himself before me. 


^ [In P. de C.’s version Kuohum Khan is added to the list, but 
Babur’s informant was mistaken, for both Kuohum Khan and Obai- 
duUah Khan survived the battle, the former dying in 1530, and the 
latter in 1539 (Lane Poole’s Muhammedan Dynasties).'] 

^ [Abu Sa’Id succeeded his father Kuohum Elhan as Grand Khan of 
the Uzbegs in 1530, and reigned three years (21 JR., p. 206).] 

® Kharid seems to have lain below Oudh, towards the mouth of the 
Gogra or Dewah. [It is a subdivision of the Ballia District, U.P., on 
the right bank of the Gogra.] 


Defeat of 
the Uzbeks. 


Sultan 
Juneid’s fa- 
vourable 
report of 
Purab. 



thanks to the goodness of God, affairs in that quarter 
exhibited no symptoms that appeared to call for the 
presence of the Emperor. ‘ Let a Mirza ^ come, and let 
orders be issued to the Sultans, Khans, and Amirs of the 
neighbouring provinces, to attend the Mirza, and I have 
no doubt that everything will go on in a satisfactory manner, 
and successfully.^’ Though I had received this answer 
from Sultan Juneid, yet as MuUa Mxihammed Mazhab, who, 
after the holy war against Sanka the Pagan, had been sent 
on an embassy to Bengal, was daily expected back, I waited 
till I could hear his account also of the state of things. 

On Friday the 19th, I had taken a maajun, and was 
sitting with a few of my particular intimates in my private 
apartments, when Mulla Muhammed Mazhab arrived ; and, 
on the evening of the same day, being Saturday eve, he 
came and waited upon me. I inquired minutely and in 
detail into all the affairs of that quarter, one after another ; 
and learned that Bengal was in a state of perfect obedience 
and tranquillity. 

On Saturday,® I called the Turki nobles and those of 
Hind into my private apartments, and held a consultation 
x^ciT to^ with them. It was observed, that the Bengalis had sent an 
the west, ambassador, and were submissive and quiet ; that it was, 
therefore, quite unnecessary for me to proceed to Bengal ; 
that if I did not go to Bengal, there was no other place in 
that direction which was rich enough to satisfy the troops ; 
that, towards the west, there were several places, which 
were both near at hand, and rich in wealth ; 

{Turhi verse) — ^The country is rich, the inhabitants pagans, the road 
short ; 

If that to the east is remote, this is close at hand. 

Dispatches length, it was resolved that I should march to the west, 
Ghia^din as being the nearest. I delayed some days, in order to be 
ward! ^ respecting the affairs to the eastward 

before I moved. I therefore once more dispatched Ghiased- 
din Korchi, directing him to return to me in twenty days, 
and wrote and sent by him firmans to the Amirs of Purab 

* the Mirza (Prince Askari) 

^ everything wiU be easily arranged. 

® Sunday, d delay 


A* n. 1529. 
Jan. 1. 
Mulla 
Muham- 
med’s re- 
port of 
Bengal. 


an, 2. 
Babur 

resolves to 
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(or the East), desiriiag all the Saltans, Khans, and Amirs on 
that side of ^ the river Ganges, to join Askeri, and to march 
with him against the enemy. I gave him special directions 
that, after delivering the firmans, he shoald collect all the 
news that he could relating to these parts, and return to 
me with speed by the appointed time. 

News reached me at this same period, by dispatches from 
Muhammed Gokultash, that the Baluches ^ had again 
made an incursion, and committed great devastation in 
several places. In order to punish this insult, I directed 
Chin Taimtir Sultan to proceed to assemble the Amirs 
of Sirhind and Samaneh, and that neighbourhood,^ 
such as Adil Sultan, Sultan Muhammed Duldai, Khosrou 
Gokultash, Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, Dilawer Khan, 
Ahmed Yusef, Shah Mansur Birlas, Muhammedi Gokul- 
tash,® Abdal-aziz Mir Akhur (or master of horse), Syed 
Ali, Wall Kizilbash,^ Kiracheh Halahil, Ashik Bekawel, 
Sheikh Ali Kitteh, Kajur® Khan, and Hassan Ali Siwadi ; 
and orders were issued that these noblemen should join 
Chin Taimfir, with arms and provisions for six months’ 
service, and proceed against the Baluches ; that they 
should all assemble on his summons, march under his orders, 
and act in every respect in perfect conformity to his com- 
mands.f I appointed Abdal-Ghafur as tewdcM ® (or special 
messenger), to convey these firmans. It was arranged 
that he should, in the first place, carry the firmans for 
Chin Taimur Sultan, and afterwards proceed to deliver the 
firmans to the other noblemen who have been mentioned, 
enjoining them all to repair, attended by their forces, to 

beyond t from beyond Sirhind and Samana, 

® Omit Dilawer Khan, Ahmed Yusef, Shah Mansur Birlas, Muham- 
medi Gokultash, 

d Kizil, ® Gujar f each according to his rank and dignity. 


^ [This tribe inhabited the country from Bhakkar to Multan and 
Samana. CSbin Timur was at this time governor of Mewat. — E. B,, 
p. 496.] 

® The pwadhi-^B an officer who corresponds very nearly to the 
Turkish cTiaous, or special messenger ; but he was also often employed 
to act as a commissary for providing men or stores, as a commissioner 
in superintending important affairs, as an aide-de-camp in carrying 
orders, &c. 


A. D. 1699 
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Dhiilpur, 


Jan. 14. 


Hears of 
the loss of 
Behar. 


such place as should be pointed out by Chm Taimur Sultan 
for their assembling ; that Abdal-Ghafur should himself 
remain with the army, and report to me by letter if any of 
the officers betrayed indolence or want of zeal, in which case 
I would deprive the offender of his rank and station, and 
remove him from his government and perganna. Having 
written, and delivered these letters to Abdal-Ghafur, I 
dispatched him, giving him at the same time additional 
verbal instructions. 

On Sunday eve,^ the 28th, at three watches and six garis, 
I passed the Jumna on my way to the Bagh e Nilufar (or 
Lotus Garden), which is in Dhulpur ; it waS near the end of 
the third watch of Sunday ^ when we reached it. Situations 
and pieces of ground were pitched upon, in the neighbour- 
hood of the garden, on which it was arranged that several 
of the Amirs and courtiers were to build themselves palaces, 
and lay out gardens. On Thursday, the 3rd of the first 
Jumada, I pitched upon a place for a bath, on the south-east 
of the garden, and it was accordingly cleared for that 
purpose. I directed that, on the spot so cleared, they 
should build a bath on the best construction on an elevated 
platform,* and, in one of its apartments, finish a reservoir 
ten by ten,^ 

The same day I received letters from Kazi Jla and Ner-Sing 
Deoreh,'* which had been forwarded by Khallfeh from Agra, 
and which contained intelligence that Mahmud, the son of 


Besolves to Iskander, had taken Behar. The moment I received this 
information I resolved to join the army,« Next morning, 
Jan. 15. being Friday, I mounted at six garis ^ from the Nfiufar 


garden and reached Agra at evening prayers. I met by 
the way Muhammed Zeman Mirza, who was on his way for 
Dhulpur. Chin Taimur Sultan too arrived the same day 
in Agra. 


J^. 16 


Next morning, being Saturday, I called the Amirs to 


* they should lay the foundations of the bath after which they 
were to erect the buildings thereon, 

^ Beo, c to set the army in motion. 


^ Sunday morning, January 10, about half-past five. * 

® Near three p.m. ® About twenty feet square. 

^ About twenty-four minutes past eight o’clock a.m. 
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a council, when it was resolved, that we should set out for 
the Purab on Thursday the 10th. That same Saturday, 
letters and intelligence came from Kabul, by which I learned 
that Humaiun had collected the army of those provinces, 
and, accompanied by Sultan Weis, had set out with forty 
or fifty thousand men on an expedition against Samarkand ; 
that Shah Kuli, the younger brother of Sultan Weis, had 
advanced and entered Hissar ; that Tarsun Muhammed 
Sultan had proceeded from Termez ^ and taken Kabadian,^ 
and had afterwards sent to ask support ; that Humaiun 
had sent Tulik Gokultash and Mir Khurd, with a number 
of troops and a body of Moghuls, to the assistance of Tarsun 
Muhammed Sultan, and himself followed after them. 

On Thursday, the 10th of the first J umada, after three garis,® 
I set out for the Purab, and passing the Jumna in a boat 
a little above Jalesir, came to the Bagh-e-Zarefshan.^ I gave 
orders that the horse-tail standards,® the kettle-drums, the 
stud, and the whole army, should halt, opposite to the 
garden on the other side of the river, and that such as came 
to perform their kornish ® to the Emperor should cross in a 
boat. 

On Saturday, Ismail Mita, who was the ambassador of 
Bengal, brought his peshkesh, and paid his respects accord- 
ing to the usage of Hindustan. For the purpose of making 
his obeisance, he took his stand a full arrow-shot off, and 
retired after he had offered his submissions.^ He was then 
arrayed in the usual dress of honour, which they call sir 
mdwineh^'^ (or hair-twist), and introduced. In^ conformity 
with our custom, he next made his three genuflexions, 
and then advanced and delivered Nasret Shah’s® letter; 
and, finally, retired, after presenting the offerings which 
he had brought. 

® salutation. ^ Sir muinek 

^ [Tirmiz is a town on the right bank of the Oxus, north-east of 
Balkh.] 

2 [Kabadian lies on ther Kafir Nahan affluent of the Oxus, north- 
east of Tirmiz.] 

» About a quarter past seven a.m. * The gold-shedding garden. 

® Tugh. ® [i. e. obeisance.] 

7 l^Mwyinah, according to Steingass, means ‘ a fur coat ’,] 

8 Nasret Shah was at this period King of Bengal. 
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jTati.sS, On Monday, Khwajeh Abdal Hak having arrived, I 
crossed the river in a boat, went to his tent, and waited on 
him.^ 

Jan. 26 . On Tuesday, Hassan Chalebi waited on me. 

Babur sets I had halted several days at the Char-bagh, for the 
e^^'t^on P^^ose of collecting^ the army. On Thursday, the 17th, 
jS. 28 . ‘ after three garis in the morning, ^ we commenced our march. 

I embarked in a boat, and went to the village Anwar, which 
is seven kos from Agra,® and there landed. 

Gives the On Sunday, I gave the Uzbek ambassadors their audience 
b^^ad^' leave. To Amin Mirza, the envoy of Kuchim Khan, 
their audi- I gave a dagger and belt, with an elegant knife, a mllek 
of brocade, and seventy thousand tangs ^ as a present; 
Jan. 31. to MuUa Taghai, the servant of Abusald Sultan, and to the 
servants of Meherban Khanum, and of her son Pulad Sultan, 
A. D. 1629. I gave vests richly ornamented with buttons, and dresses of 
honour of rich cloth, besides a present in money and goods, ^ 
suited- to the situation of each. 

Feb. 1, Next morning, Khwajeh Abdal Hak took leave, to go 
and live in Agra ; and Khwajeh Kalan, the grandson of 
Khwajeh Yahya, who had come with the envoys from the 
Khan and Sultans of the Uzbeks, had his audience of leave, 
previous to setting out on his return to Samarkand. 

Sends pre^ As a demonstration of joy on the birth of Humaiun’s son, 
so^ Kamran’s marriage, I sent Mirza Tabriz! and Mirza 

Beg Taghai to these princes, with each ten thousand 
marriage-presents.^^ They also carried a robe and a girdle, 
both of which I had myself worn. By the hands of Miilla 
Behishti, I sent to HindM an enamelled dagger and belt ; 
an inkstand, set with jewels ; a stool, inlaid with mother of 
pearl ; a short gown, firom my own wardrobe, with clasps ^ ; 
and an alphabet of the Baburi characters, I also sent some 

* eq^uipping ^ Omit and goods, 

® ten thousand ahahrukhis each as marriage presents. 

^ and a girdle; 


^ The Khwajeh was a holy man, which accounts for Babur’s visit. 
® A quarter past seven a,m. ® Down the river. 

* The tang [or tanJcahl is a small silver coin of the value of about 
a penny. 
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fragments, writtenin the Baburi characters. To Hnmaiun, 
I sent a copy both of the translations and original poems that 
I had written, since coming to Hindustan. I likewise sent 
to EQndal and Khwajeh Kalan my translations and poems.- 
To Kamran, by the hands of Mirza Beg Taghai, I sent such 
translations and original poems as I had composed after 
coming to Hind, and letters written in the Baburi characters. 
On Tuesday, after having delivered the letters which I had 
written to the persons who were going to Kabul, and given 
them leave, I had a conversation with Mulla Kasim, Ustad 
Shah Muhammed the stone-cutter, MIrek Mir Ghias, Mir 
the stone-cutter, Shah Baba Beldar,^ and explained all my 
wishes regarding the buildings to be completed at Agra and 
Dhulpur ; and having entrusted the work to their care 
I gave them leave. It was near the end of the first watch,® 
when I mounted to leave Anwar, and noon-day prayers 
were over, when I halted within one kos of Chandwar, at 
a village named Abapur. 

On Thursday eve I dismissed Abdal Maluk Korchi, who 
was to accompany Hassan Chalebi as ambassador to the 
King (of Persia), and Chaptik, who went along with the 
Uzbek ambassadors, on a mission to the Khans and Sultans, 
Four garis ^ of the night were still left, when we marched 
from Abapur. I passed Chandwar about dawn, and em- 
barked in a boat. About bed-time prayers I landed 
from the boat before Raberi, and joined the camp, which 
lay at Fatehpur. At Fatehptir we halted one day. On 
Saturday, with the first gleam of light, I performed my 
ablutions, and having mounted, we said our morning 
prayers near Raberi, in the Friday Mosque.^ Moulana 
Mahmud Farabi was the Imam. At sunrise we embarked 
below the lofty eminence ^ at Raberi. For the purpose of 
getting my translations written in arpeculiar mixed character 

^ in public. ^ big bend 

^ [The translation referred to is the Bisalah e walidiyah. Babur’s 
original poems were his Divan^ and a collection of mamavis known 
as Muhin,’] 

® A heldar is a pioneer ; but in civil works, he is the well or tank 
digger. ® Near 9 a.m, 

* About an hour and a half. [About 4.30 a.m.] 

Bb 
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I this day made a set of parallel lines suited to the tarktb 
measure for eleven verses.^ ^ This day, the words of the men 
of God produced some compunction in my heart. Having 
drawn the boats to the shore opposite to Jhaken,^ one of ^ 
the pergannas of Raberi, I passed that night in the vessel. 

The vessels having been ordered to proceed ^ thence before 
day-light, I was in the boat, and had finished morning 
prayers, when Sultan Muhammed Bakhshi arrived, bringing 
with him one Shamseddin Muhanuned, a servant of Khwajeh 
Kalan, who had come with letters. From the letters, and by 
the information collected from the messenger himself, we 
learned everything that had passed at Kabul. Mahdi 
Khwajeh 3 also joined us in the boat. About noon-day 
prayers, I landed at an eminence ^ins, garden on the other 
side of the river, over against Etawa, bathed in the Jumna, 
and said my noon-day prayers. Having passed over from 
the place where I had prayed I came to the Etawa side,® 
and, under the shade of the trees of the same garden, and 
sitting on the top of the eminence which overhangs the 
river, we set some men to wrestle before us for amusement. 
The dinner which Mahdi Khwajeh had ordered was served 

a The same day I prepared a mistar of eleven lines for use in copy- 
ing the translations I might wish to write in characters ornamented 
with arabesques. 

^ the chief town of ® we resumed our journey 

^ Omit a tan eminence ® I moved towards Etawa, 

^ [By ‘ set of parallel lines ’ is meant the mistar^ a card on which 
threads are strung parallel to each other, and this, pressed against the 
sheet of paper to be written on, is the Oriental substitute for our ruled 
lines. The tarMb hhatti, which Erskine translates by ‘ mixed char- 
acters is given the meaning of ‘ characters ornamented with ara- 
besques ’ in P. de C.’s version.] 

® [The Gazetteer of Etawa gives Jhakan as a village in the head- 
quarters Tahsil of the Etawa district, lying amongst the ravines on 
the left bank of the Jamna,] 

* Mahdi ELhwajeh had held the government of Etawa. He was 
Babur’s son-in-law. [According to ^s. Beveridge {HumayUn-ndmeh, 
p. 18) he was married to Babur’s sister lOianzadah Begum. Khwaja 
Kbalifeh, according to some authorities, had intended to place this 
nobleman on the throne to the exclusion of all Babur’s sons, but his 
arrogance and presumption disgusted even his most ardent partisans, 
and induenced the KhalTfeh to transfer his allegiance to Humayun. 

B., p. 514] 
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up here. About evening prayers we crossed the river, and 
reached the camp about bed-time prayers. I halted two 
or three days on this ground, both to collect our troops, 
and for the purpose of writing letters to be sent to Kabul ^ by 
Shamseddm Muhammed. 

On Wednesday, the 30th of the first Jumada, I marched Feb. 10. 
from Etawa, and after proceeding eight kos, halted at Muri 
and Aduseh.^ Several letters for Kabul, which I had not had 
time to write, I finished at this station. I wrote to Humaiun, Writes to 
that if the incursions which had broken the tranquillity of 
the country were not yet completely checked, he should Kamraii. 
himself move to punish the robbers and freebooters, who 
had been guilty of the depredations, and take every means 
to prevent the peace of the country from being disturbed. 

I added, that I had made Kabul a Royal Government,^ 
that therefore none of my children should presume to levy 
any money in it.^ I likewise sent ® instructions to Hindal 
to repair to the Court. To Kamran I wrote, recommending 
him to cultivate politeness, and the duties suited to his 
rank as a prince ^ ; told him, that I had bestowed on him 
the country of Multan, and informed him that Kabul was 
to belong to the imperial domain. I likewise informed him 
that I had sent for my wife and family. As several circum- 
stances relating to my affairs may be learnt from the letter 
which I wrote on this occasion to Khwajeh Kalan, I subjoin 
a copy of it, precisely as it was sent : 

‘ To Khwajeh Kalan, health. 

‘Shamseddm Muhammed reached me at Etawa, and Babur's 
communicated his intelligence.® My solicitude to visit 

^ to my people at Kabu ^ to make any claims to it. Kalan. 

® repeated my 

strive to maintain good relations with the royal Prince (King of 
Persia) ; ® Add about afiairs in those parts (Kabul). 

^ [Muri may be the Muhuri, which is marked on the Gazetteer map 
of the Etawa district, XJ. P. — This place adjoins the village of 
Babarpur in the Auraya Tahsil of the Etawa district, so called 
according to the Gazetteer, because it was used by Babur as a halting- 
place. It has two sites, which combined are known as Serai Babar- 
pur, and may mark the position of Muri-Adusa.] 

® Crown domain. 


B b 2 
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my western dominions is boundless, and great beyond 
expression. The affairs of Hindustan have at length, 
however, been reduced into a certain degree of order ; and 
I trust in Almighty God that the time is near at hand, when, 
through the grace of the Most High, everything will be 
completely settled in this country. As soon as matters are 
brought into that state, I shall, God willing, set out for 
your quarter, without losing a moment’s time. How is it 
possible that the delights of those lands should ever be 
erased from the heart ? Above all, how is it possible for 
one like me, who have made a vow of abstinence from wine, 
and of purity of life, to forget the delicious melons and grapes 
of that pleasant region ^ ? They very recently brought me 
a single musk-melon. While cutting it up I felt myself 
affected with a strong feeling of loneliness, and a sense of 
my exile from my native country ; and I could not help 
shedding tears while I was eating it. 

* You take notice of the unsettled state of Kabul ; I have 
considered the matter very attentively, and with the best 
of my judgement ; and have made up my mind that in 
a coimtry in which there are seven or eight chiefs, nothing 
regular or settled is to be looked for. I have therefore sent 
for my sisters and the females of my family^ into Hindustan,^ 
and having resolved on making Kabul, and all the neigh- 
bouring countries and districts, part of the imperial domain, 
I have written fully on the subjects to Humaiun and 
Kamran. Let some man of judgement deliver to them the 
letters now sent. I have formerly written on the same 
subject to the Mirzas, as perhaps you may know. There 
is therefore now no obstacle nor impediment to the settling 
of the country®; and if the defences of the castle are not 
strong, if the inhabitants of the kingdom are distressed, if 
there be no provisions in the granaries, or if the treasury be 
empty, the fault must, in future, be laid on the governor 
of the country. 

^ which produce so much licit enjoyment ? 

^ my wives 

® Add and the development of its resources ; 

^ They seem to have had different districts assigned them for their 
support. 
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‘ There are several matters necessary to be attended to, 
a list of which I shall subjoin. Regarding some of them I had 
previously written you, so that you will be, in some degree, 
prepared for them.^* They are as follows The castle 
must be put in a state of complete repair ; the granaries 
must be stored, and provender laid up ; the going and com- 
ing of ambassadors must be attended to ^ ; the Grand 
Mosque must be repaired, and the expense provided for 
out of the tax levied on gardens and orchards Again, the 
caravanserais, and baths, and the large portico of brick, 
built by Ustad Hassan Ali in the citadel, and the unfinished 
palace,® must be properly repaired and completed, after 
consulting with Ustad Sultan Muhammed. If Ustad Hassan 
Ali has already drawn a plan, let him complete it according 
to that plan. If he has not, you must consult together, 
and fix upon some beautiful design, taking care that the 
coxu't be on a level with the floor of the HaU of Audience. 
Again, the buildings as you go to Little Kabtd, near Badash- 
Khak,i must be attended to,^ and the water-moimd of 
Ghazni must likewise be thoroughly repaired. As for the 
garden of Hanawan,s it has but a scanty supply of water ,* 
a stream, large enough to turn a mill, must be purchased,^ 
and led through the grounds. Again, to the south-west 
of Khwajeh (Basteh), I formerly led the river of Tutun-dareh^ 
by the foot of a rising groimd, where I formed a plantation 

^ Such are, the treasury must be kept well supplied ; 

^ Omit this dause, 

® provision must be made for the expenses incidental to the visits 
of ambassadors ; 

^ a tax on property. Add This impost should be legalized, and its 
receipts devoted to ihe object stated. 

® J^or the large portico of brick . . , palace read and the unfinished 
palace of baked bricks, in course of construction, which was begun by 
Ustad Hasan Ali in the citadel, 

* Again, it is urgently necessary for you to attend to the reservoir of 
Little Kabul, which is connected with the stream of Butkhak, at the 
point where the pass opens out in the direction of Little Kabul, 

8f promenade garden, ^ pbtained. 


^ Butkhak. 

^ Tutun-dareh is a valley about eight kos north-west of Hupian. 
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of trees ; and as the prospect from it was very fine,*^ I 
called it Nazergah (The Prospect). You must there also 
plant some beautiful trees, form regular orchards, and all 
around the orchards sow beautiful and sweet-smelling 
flowers and shrubs, according to some good plan.<^ 

^ Syed Kasim has been appointed to accompany the 
artillery-men A 

‘■You must remember too, to pay particular attention 
to Ustad Muhammed Hassan, the armourer.® 

‘ Immediately on receiving this letter, you will, without 
loss of time, attend my sisters, and the ladies of my family,^* 
as far as Nilab ; so that, whatever impediments there may 
be to their 8 leaving Kabul, they must, at all events, set out 
from it within a week after this arrives ; for as a detachment 
has left Hindustan, and is waiting for them, any delay will 
expose it to difficulties,^ and the country too will suffer. 

* In a letter which I wrote to Abdallah, I mentioned that 
I had much difficulty in reconciling myself to the desert of 
penitence ; but that I had resolution enough to persevere, ^ 

(Tarki verse) — I am distressed since I renotmced wine ; 

I am confounded and unfit for business, — 

Regret leads me to penitence. 

Penitence leads me to regret.^ 

* I remember an anecdote of Banal. He was one day 
sitting by Mir Ali Sher, and had said something witty. 
Mir Ali Sher, who had on a vest with rich buttons, said, 
“ The witticism is excellent ; I would give you my vest 

^ On the top of a hillock, to the south-west of Khwaja Bastah, 

I built a tank, to which I had led the waters of the Tutum Darah, and 
round which I had planted trees. 

^ Add and as it was opposite a frequented ford, 

® I am anxious that you should plant more beautiful trees there, 
and that you should lay out symmetrical grass plots bordered with 
pretty sweet-smelling flowers. 

d appointed to the auxiliary corps. 

® Add and the matchlock men. f my wives, 

8 however averse they may be to 
^ hardships in a difi&cult position, 

i Here is a quatrain which expresses exactly the difficulties of my 
position, 

1 Others repent and remain penitent ; while I have repented, and 
regret having done so. 
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were it not for the buttons.’ 2 . Banai answered, ‘‘Why 
should the buttons hinder it ? I fear the button-holes ^ 
are the impediment.” The truth of the anecdote must 
rest with him that told it me. Excuse me for deviating 
into these fooleries. For God’s sake, do not think amiss 
of me for them. I wrote last year the tetrastich which 
I have quoted ; and, indeed, last year,^ my desire and 
longing for wine and social parties were beyond measure 
excessive ; it even came to such a length, that I have 
foimd myself shedding tears from vexation and disappoint- 
ment. In the present year, praise be to God, these troubles 
are over, and I ascribe them chiefly to- the occupation 
afforded to my mind by° a poetical translation,^ on which 
I have employed myself. Let me advise you too, to adopt 
a life of abstinence. Social parties and *wine are pleasant, 
in company with our<i jolly Mends and old boon com- 
panions. But with whom can you enjoy the social cup ? 

With whom can you indulge in the pleasures of wine ? 

If you have only Sher Ahmed, and Haider Kuli, for the 
companions of your gay hours and jovial goblet, you can 
surely find no great difficulty in consenting to the sacrifice. 

I conclude with every good wish.® Written on Thursday, Feb. ll. 
the 1st of the latter Jumada.’ ® 

I was much affected while writing these letters,^ which 
I delivered to Shamseddfn Muhammed, and having given 
him such further verbal instructions as seemed necessary, 
dispatched him on Friday eve. 

On Friday we advanced eight kos, and halted at Ju- Feb. 12. 
mandna. One of Kitin Kara Sultan’s ^ servants, who had 

Balkb, 

^ Add which hinder me. ^ for the last two years. 

® to the blessings which were vouchsafed to me by virtue of 
derive all their charm from the company of 
« I bid you adieu with a wish for our speedy reunion. 

^ this letter. Add mixed with good counsel, which friendship 
prompted me to give, 

^ The Turki word signifies not only luUon-'holeSy but meminess and 
impoteTicy, 

^ [A reference to the translation of the Mistake VaZidiyahJ] 

® It is singular that none of Babur’s Turki letters are translated in 
the Persian* They give an .amiable view of his character. 

* Kitin Kara Sultan was the Uzbek Chief of Balkh. 
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been sent to Kamal-ed-din Kanak, another of the Sultan’s 
servants, then on an embassy at my court, had brought 
him letters, containing strong complaints of the conduct and 
proceedings of the Amirs on the frontier, and remonstrating 
against the robberies and pillage that were committed. 
Kanak sent me the man who had come to him.^ I gave Kanak 
leave to return home, and issued orders to the Amirs on 
the frontier, that they should use every exertion to punish 
all such robbers or pillagers, and should conduct themselves 
towards the neighbouring powers with perfect good faith 
and amity. These firmans I delivered to the man who 
had come from Kitin Kara Sultan, and sent him back 
from that very stage. 

One Shah Kuli had been sent by Hassan Chalebi, to give 
me the particulars of the battle.^ I now sent him with 
letters to the king, in which I apologized for detaining^ 
Hassan Chalebi. On Friday the 2nd, he took leave. 

On Saturday too, we advanced eight kos, and halted at 
Gaktira ® and Hemawali, pergannas of Kalpi. 

On Sunday the 4th, we marched nine kos, and halted at 
Darehpur,^ a perganna of Kalpi. I here had my head 
shaved : for two months before I had never shaved my 
head. I bathed in the river Sanker.® 

On Monday I marched fourteen kos, and halted at 
Chirgurh, which is also a perganna of Kalpi. 

Next morning, being Tuesday the 6th, a Hindustani 
servant of Karacheh arrived, bringing firmans from 
Maham,^ directed to Karacheh. He had also received 
perwdnehs^ written in my style, and in the manner I 

^ Omit this sentence, 

^ in whicli I informed him that I accepted his excuse for delaying 
the departtire of 

« Kakura 


^ Between the Persians and Uzbeks, near Jam. 

® [There is a town named Darahpur marked on Rennell’s map on 
the Sengar river in the Cawnpore district, U. P.] 

® [The Sengar is a river that flows through the Etawa and Cawn- 
pore districts, and joins the Jamna below Kalpi.] 

* [Mahim was Babur’s favourite wife, the mother of Humayun.] 

^ Pefwdnehs are royal letters. 
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WTote perwanelis with my own hand, directing the people 
of Behreh and Lahore to escort him in his xoad.^ This 
firman had been written at Kabul, on the 7th of the 
month of the first Jumada. 

On Wednesday we marched seven kos, and encamped 
in the perganna of Adampur. That day I had mounted 
before dawn, and, setting out xinaccompanied, a little after 
mid-day,^ reached the banks of the Jumna. I went down 
the river keeping close along its banks, and on arriving 
over against Adampur, I caused an awning to be erected on 
an island near the camp, and took a maajun. I there made Wrestling 
Sadik wrestle with Kalal. Kalal came on a challenge.® 

At Agra he had excused himself from wrestling, pleading 
that he was fatigued from having Just come of! a Journey, 
and asking a delay of twenty days. Forty or fifty days 
had now passed since the expiry of the time required. 

To-day he wrestled, being now quite without excuse. 

Sadik wrestled admirably, and threw him with the greatest 
ease. I gave Sadik ten thousand tangas and a saddled 
horse, a complete dress, and a vest wrought with buttons, 
as a present. Although Kalal had been thrown, yet that 
he might not be quite disconsolate, I ordered for him 
also a complete dress, with three thousand tangas, as 
a gratuity. I issued orders that the guns and cannon 
should be landed from the boats, and that in the mean- 
while a road should be made, and the ground levelled to 
admit of their moving forward-^ In this station we halted 
three or four days. 

On Monday the 12th, we marched twelve kos, and halted Babur 
at Korah.^ This day I moved in a takht-i-ravan (or litter), 

^ By this order which, resembled the parwanahs emanating from 
my camp and which I wrote with my own hand, she demanded an 
escort horn the authorities at Lahore, Bhira, and adjacent parts. 

b after lunching alone, 

c The latter at first threw difficulties in the way. ^ carts 

^ Here Babur begins to cross over from the Jumna to the Ganges. 

® [There were two towns of this name, both in the district of 
Fatehpur, U. P. ; Korah, 'on the left bank of the Jamna, nineteen 
miles south-west of the town of Fatehpur, and Korah Khas. The 
latter, which appears to be the place referred to by Babur, is situated 
in the Khajuha Tah^, and lies on a small affluent of the Jamna, 
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After advancing twelve kos from Korah, we halted at 
Kurieh,^ one of the pergannas of Karrah,^ Advancing 
eight kos from Kurieh, we reached Fatehpur Aswah ; and 
after marching forward eight kos from Fatehpur, we 
encamped at Serai Mida. As I was halting here, about 
bed-time prayers, Sultan Jalaleddm® waited on me to 
offer me his duty. He brought along with him his two 
young sons. 

Next morning, being Saturday the 17th, we marched 
eight kos, and halted at Dakdaki, a perganna of Karrah, 
on the banks of the Ganges. 

On Sunday, Muhammed Sultan Mirza, and Kasim 
Hussain Sultan, Bikhub Sultan, and Tardikeh, waited on 
me at this station ; and, on Monday, at the same station 
Askeri also came and offered me his duty. All of them 
had come from the eastward of the Ganges. I ordered 
that Askeri should march down the opposite bank of the 
river, with the troops that had arrived on that side ; and 
that, whenever my army halted, he should encamp opposite 
to it on the other bank. 

While in this neighbourhood, intelligence reached us in 
rapid succession, that Sultan Mahmud had gathered 
round him a hundred thousand Afghans ; that he had 
detached Sheikh Bayezid and Biban, with a large army, 
towards Sarwar,^ while he himself and Fateh Khan Sirwani 
occupied the banks of the Ganges, and were moving upon 

thirty miles west-north-west of Fatehpur. — ^Thornton’s Guzetteer of 
lndia.'\ 

^ [Kurriah, or Kunda Kanak, is a village in the Ghazipur Tahsfl of 
the Fatehpur district, on the left bank of the Jamna, about eighteen 
mUes south-west of Fatehpur. Aswah, or Haswah, is a village in the 
head-quarters TahsEL of the same district, seven miles south-east 
of Fa^hpur. It is an old town — ^now decayed — and capital of the 
pergannah. Serai Mda may be Serai-Munda, a village in the same 
Tahsil of the same district, about twelve miles south-east of Fatehpur, 
— Gazetteer of FateJipur.'l 

^ [Karra is a town of historic interest in the Allahabad district, U.P. 

It is situated on the south bank of the Ganges opposite Manikpur.] 

* [This was J alal ud din Sharki, the son of Hosain Shah and the 
representative of the older kings who ruled Jaunpur before its con- 
quest by Sikander Lodi. He must not be confounded with Jalal 
ud din Lohani (ex- king of Behar), another competitor for the Fastem 
Kingdom.] ^ [Gorakhpur.] 
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Chunar;^ that Sher Khan Sur,^ on whom I had bestowed 
marks of favour, to whom I had given several pergannas, 
and whom I had left in a command in that quarter, had 
now joined these Afghans ; that with some other Amirs 
he had passed the river, ^ and that Sultan JalaleddTn’s 
people, being unable to defend Benares,® had abandoned 
it and retreated. They excused themselves by saying, 
that they had left a sufficient force in the castle of Benares, 
and had advanced in order to meet the enemy on the 
banks of the Ganges. 

^ that Sultan Mahmud had made Sher Khan and some other Amirs 
cross the river, 

^ Chunar is a very strong hill-fort on the Ganges, about eighteen 
miles west of Benares. [Chunar is the head-quarters of a Tahsil in the 
Mirzapur district, U. P., situated on the right bank of the Ganges. 
The Fort, which is of high antiquity and formerly of great strategic 
importance, as the key of Bengal and Behar 4 s built on an outlier of 
the Vindhyas, a sandstone rock} utting out in the Ganges. It fell 
into the possession of Sher Khan through marriage with its chief’s 
daughter. In 1537 it was captured by Humayun and retaken by 
Sher Khan in the following year.] 

® [Sher Khan Suri was an Afghan noble, the son of Hasan, a 
Jagirdar of Saseram in Behar, At an early age he quarrelled with 
his father and entered the service of the Governor of Jaunpur. We 
next find him in the service of Sultan Sikander, King of Delhi, and 
after the defeat of Sultan Ibrahim by Babur (1526) he joined the 
standard of Muhammed Shah Lohani, the pretender to the throne of 
Jaunpur and Behar. In 1527 he joined Babur’s governor of Jaunpur. 
He waited on Babur in 1528, accompanied him to Ohanderi, and was 
entrusted by him with a command in Behar. When Mahmud Lodi 
seized Behar in 1529, Sher Khan joined him, but, later, shortly before 
the battle of Ghagra, he made his submission to Babur, After 
Babm’s death (1530) Sher Khan made himself master of Behar, and 
having defeated Humayun at the battle of Chausa (1539), and Kanauj 
(1540), drove him into exile, and mounted the imperial throne under 
the title of Sher Shah. His dominions included Bengal, Behar, 
North Western India, and Malwa. He was killed by an explosion 
while besieging Kalinjar (1545).3 

® [Benares, known to the Hindus as Kashi, is a town of immeasur- 
able antiquity, and is mentioned in the Bamayana and MaJiabJiarata* 
Buddha began his preaching in its neighbourhood (at Samath). It 
was sacked by Mahmud of Ghazni in the eleventh century and cap- 
tured by Muhammed Ghori in the twelfth. It sank in importance 
during the Mohammedan period, but is now the Hindus’ Mecca. It 
is the head-quarters of a district in the United Provinces, situated on 
the left bank of the Ganges.] 
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Marching from Dakdaki, we advanced six kos, and 
encamped at Knsar within three or four kos of Karrah. 
I went and stayed on board of a vessel.^ We halted two or 
three days at this station on account of a grand entertain- 
ment, which Sultan Jalaleddin gave me. On Friday I went 
to the palace of Sultan Jalaleddln, within the Fort of 
Karrah, where he entertained me as his guest, he himself 
placing some of the dishes before me. After dinner I 
invested him and his sons with a yakta ^ of cloth of gold, 
a jameh^ and a nimchek, and, at his desire, gave his 
eldest son the title of Sultan Mahmud. 

After leaving Karrah, I rode on about a kos, and halted 
on the banks of the river Ganges. Shahrek had met me 
with letters from Maham, at the first station after I reached 
the Ganges. I now sent him back with my answers. 
Khwajeh Kalan, Kliwajeh Yahya’s grandson, had asked 
for a copy of the Memoirs which I had written. I had 
formerly ordered a copy to be made, and now sent it by 
Shahrek. 

Next day we marched, and after advancing four kos, 
halted.^ I embarked in a boat as usual,® and, as the camp 
did not move far, we arrived early. Soon after I took 
a maajun, still remaining on board.*^ Khwajeh Abdal 
Shahid was in Nurbeg’s house ; we sent for him ; we also 
sent and brought MuUa Mahmud from Mulla Ali Khan’s 
house. After sitting some time we passed over to the 
other side, and set some wrestlers to wrestle. We directed 
Dost Yasin Khair to try his skill with the other wrestlers, 
without engaging Sadik the great ® wrestler. These 
directions were contrary to usage, as the custom is to 

a I made the journey by boat. 

t Omit jamek, ^ Omit as usual, 

4 Soon after my arrival I again embarked and took a ma’jun. 


^ The yahta is a vest -without a lining ; the jameh is a long gown ; 
the mmcheh, a vest that reaches only down to the middle. 

® [P. de C. has ‘ the next day being Saturday, we marched, and 
after advancing four kos halted at Koh *, a village situated in the 
Sirathu Tahsil of the AUahabM district, twenty-four miles north-west 
of Allahabad. — Gazetteer of the AUahabad district,'] 

® [i. e. the champion.] 
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wrestle with the strongest first. He wrestled extremely 
well with eight different persons. 

About afternoon prayers, Sultan Muhammed Bakhshi 
came in a boat from the other side of the river. He 
brought accounts of the ruin of the^ affairs of Mahmud 
IQhan, the son of Sultan Iskander,^ whom the rebels 
had dignified with the title of Sultan Mahmud. A scout 
who had gone out from our army had already, about 
noon -day prayers, brought us news of the breaking 
up of the rebels. Between noon and afternoon prayers 
a letter had arrived from Tajkhto Sarangkhani, which 
corresponded with the information of the spy. Sultan 
Muhammed, on his arrival, now detailed the whole particu- 
lars. It appeared, that the rebels had come and laid siege 
to Chunar, and had even made a slight attack ; but that, 
on getting the certain news of my approach, they were 
filled with consternation, broke up in confusion, and raised 
the siege ; that the Afghans, who had passed over to 
Benares, had also retired in great confusion ; that two 
of their boats sank in the passage, and that several of their 
men were drowned in the river. 

Next morning also, I®' embarked in a boat. When 
half-way down, I saw Aisan Taimur Sultan, and Tukhteh 
Bugha Sultan, who had dismounted for the purpose of 
performing the komiah, and were still standing.^ I sent 
for the Sultans into the boat ; Tukhteh Bugha Sultan 
performed some of his enchantments. A high wind 
having risen,® it began to raid. The violence of the wind 
induced me to eat a maajun. Although I had eaten 

^ Next morning I set out and after a march of six kos, the army 
arrived at Serauli, one of the districts of Hag. I then 

^ Omit this dauss, 

^ This produced a most refreshing temperature, and 

^ [Mahmud Lodi was the younger son of Sikander Lodi, King of 
Delhi. The western Afghans had proclaimed him King of Ddhi after 
the death of his brother Ibrahim (1526), and Rana Sanka acknow- 
ledged his claims to the throne. He supported the Rana with a con- 
siderable force at the battle of Kanwa (1527), after which he fied to 
Chitor, where he remained some time. He was invited to Panna in 
Bundelkhand by the Lodi chiefs assembled there, and was proclaimed 
King of Behar and Jaunpur in 1528. — E. B., p. 497.] 
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a maajun the day before, I ate one also this day on reaching 
the camp. 

Next day we halted in our camp. 

On Tuesday we marched. Over against Averd^ there 
was a large verdant island. Having crossed in a boat, 
I rode round it on horseback,**- and, coming back in one h 
watch, again embarked in the boat. While riding on the 
bank of the river, I came, without knowing, it, on a steep 
precipice which had been hollowed out below by the current. 
The moment I reached the bank it gave way, and began 
to tumble in. I instantly threw myself by a leap on the 
part of it that was firm. My horse tumbled in.® Had 
I remained on the horse, I must inevitably have fallen in 
along with it. The same day I swam across the river Ganges 
for amusement. I counted my strokes, and foimd that I 
crossed over with thirty-three strokes. I then took breath,^ 
and swam back to the other side, I had crossed by swimming 
every river that I had met with, the river Ganges alone 
excepted. On reaching the place where the Ganges and 
Jumna unite,® I rowed over in the boat ^ to the Piag ^ 
side, and at one watch and four garis,® we reached the 
camp. 

On Wednesday at noon, the army began to cross the 
Jumna. We had four hxmdred and twenty boats. 

^ I explored it, ^ the first 

® While I was riding along the banks of the river I passed over 
a quagmire (quicksand), the existence of which I had not even 
suspected. My horse had no sooner placed his feet on this quick* 
sand, which exhibited no fissure on its exterior surface, than he sank. 

I instantly gave a jump, and throw myself on the ba^k, while my 
horse too regained his footing. 

^ without resting, 

® Add at the hour of evening prayers, ^ I had the boat drawn 

^ [This should be Urdu, or camp, according to P. de C.] 

* The two rivers unite at Piag, properly Priag, a famous place of 
pilgrimage with the Hindus. The fort of Allahabad is built at the 
conflux of the two rivers [Pryag, which is the Hindu name for 
Allahabad, and signifies ‘ the place of sacrifice ’, has been regarded as 
a holy spot for countless centuries. The fort contains Asoka’s pillar 
dated third century b, c., on which are also recorded the victories of 
Samudra Gupta in the fourth century a. b.] 

* About half-past ten p.m. 
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On Friday, the 1st of Rajeb, I crossed the river. 

On Monday the 4th, I marched from the banks of the 
Jumna against Behar. Having advanced five kos, we 
halted at Lawain. I sailed down the river as I had been 
accustomed.®* The troops had continued passing till this 
day, I now directed the guns and artillery^ which had 
been landed at Adampur to be again embarked at Piag, 
and sent forward by water carriage. Having reached our 
ground, we set the wrestlers a-wrestling. Dost Yasin had 
an excellent wrestling match with Pahlevan Lahori’^ the 
boatman. Dost succeeded in throwing him, but by great 
exertions, and with much difficulty. I bestowed complete 
dresses on both of them. Somewhat farther on is the Tus,^ 
a very swampy and muddy river. We halted two days 
at this station, for the purpose of discovering a ford, and 
of constructing a road. Towards night, we fo\md a ford ® 
by which the horses and camels could pass, but the loaded 
wagons could not cross on account of its broken stony 
bottom. Orders were, however, given that exertion should 
be used, to transport the baggage carts across by that ford. 

On Thursday, having marched thence, I went in a boat 
as far as the point where the river Tus empties itself into 
the main river.® At the point of junction I landed, rode 
up the Tus, and returned about afternoon prayers to the 
camp, which, in the meantime, had crossed that river and 
taken its ground- This day the army marched six kos. 

Next morning we halted on the same ground. 

^ I went by boat. ^ gun-carriages 

c AM up the river from our camp 


^ [i. e. the Lahore champion] 

^ [There are two rivers called Tons, viz. the southern (the Tus 
referred to above) and the eastern. The former rises in the Kaimur 
range, Maihar State, C. I., flows through Rewah and the Allahabad 
district, and falls into the Ganges nineteen miles below its junction 
with the Jamna close to Punasa, where Babur probably crossed it. 
The latter (Babur’s Tousin) rises west of Py^jabad and runs a course 
nearly parallel with the Gogra. It flows in a south-east direction 
past Azimgarh, receives the Lesser Sarju near Mau, and falls into 4he 
Ganges two miles west of Ballia.] 

® [i. e. the Ganges.] 
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On Saturday we marched twelve kos, and reached 
Nilaba-Gai]^^ ; whence next morning we marched, and 
having advanced six kos, halted above Deh.^ From 
thence we went on seven kos, and reached Nanuptir. At 
this station Baki IChan ^ arrived with his sons from Chunar, 
and paid his obeisance. 

At this time a letter from Muhammed Bakhshi gave me 
certain information, that my wives and household had set 
out from Kabul. ^ 

On Wednesday I marched from that station, and visited 
the fort of Chunar ; the camp halted after having advanced 
about one kos beyond it. In the course of my march 
from Piag, some painful boils broke out on my body. 
At this stage a Rumi administered to me a medicine 
which had lately been fotmd out in Rum. They boiled 
the dust of pepper in an earthen pot, and exposed the 
sores to the warm steam, and after the steam diminished, 
washed them with the warm water. I did this for two 
astronomical hours. At this station, a man said that 
in an island close on the edge of the camp, he had seen 
a lion and rhinoceros.^ Next morning we drew a ring roxmd 
the ground ; we also brought elephants to be in readiness, 
but no lion or rhinoceros was roused. On the edge of the 
circle one wild buffalo was started. This day the wind 
rose very high, and the wind and dust occasioned a great 
deal of annoyance. Having embarked in a boat, I returned 
by water to the camp, which had halted two kos higher 
up than Benares. In the jungle around Chunar, there 
are many elephants.^ We were just setting out from this 
station, with the intention of having the sport of elephant 
hunting, when Baki Khan® brought information, that 
Mahmud Khan was on the banks of the river Son.^ I 

w© again reached the banks of the Ganges at Milab ; 

^ Taj Khan ® Taj^Khan 


^ [This should be simply ® a village % according to P. de C.] 

® Neither lions nor rhinoceroses are ever heard of now at Benares. 
The former might have been a tiger. . 

® No wild elephants are ever found now in that quarter, or nearer 
than the hills. 

* [The Son, rising at Amarkantak, and flowing through the Bilaspur 
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immediately convened the Amirs, and consulted them 
about attempting to fall upon the enemy by surprise ; 
when it was finally settled, that we should advance by 
very long marches without a moment’s loss of time. 
Leaving that place, we marched nine kos, and halted at 
the Balweh^ passage. From this station, on the eve of 
Monday, the 18th of the month, I sent off Taher to Agra. 
He carried with him drafts for payment of the money 
which I had ordered to be given as presents to the guests 
who had come from Kabul. The same day I went on board 
of a boat.^ I embarked before dawn, and having reached 
the place where the river Gumti,^ which is the river of 
Jaunpur, forms a jimction with the Ganges, I went a short 
way up it in the boat, and then returned back. Though 
it is a narrow little river, yet it has no ford, so that troops 
are forced to pass it in boats, by rafts, and on horseback, 
or sometimes by swimming.^ I visited and rode over the 
last year’s encampment, from which our troops had 
advanced to Jaunpur.® A favourable wind having sprimg 
up, and blowing down the river, they hoisted the sail of 
a Bengali boat, and made her tow the large vessel, which 
went very quick. The army, after leaving Benares, had 
encamped, about a kos higher up.<i® Nearly two garis 
of the day were still left when we reached the camp, having 
met with nothing to delay us ® ; the boats that followed 
us with most expedition, came up about bed-time prayers. 

^ Omit this sentence. 

^ Omit and on horseback and read or by swimming their horses. 

® Add at a distance of a kos below the junction of the Gumti (with 
the Ganges). 

d My camp was pitched a kos above Benares. 

® Omit this clause. 


district, Rewah state, and the Mirzapur and Shahabad districts, joins 
the Ganges ten miles above Dinapur. It almost equals the Nerbudda 
in sanctity.] 

^ [This is probably the Ballooa of Rennell’s map, a town in the 
Benares district, U.P., situated on the left bank of the Ganges.] 

® [The Gumti rises twenty miles east of Pilibhit in the United Pro- 
vinces, flows past Shah-jehanpux, Lucknow, and Jaunpur, and joins 
the Ganges at Saidpur in the Ghazipur district.] 

® Higher probably than the junction of the Ganges and Gumti* 
BABUE n O C 


A. D. 1529. 


March 28. 


March 29. 

Babur 

marches 

against 

him. 
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At Chimar I hhd given orders, that whenever I travelled 
by land, Moghul Beg should measure the straight road 
with a measuring line, and that, as often as I embarked 
on a boat, Lutfi Beg should measure along the bank of the 
river. The straight road was eleven kos, that along the 
river eighteen. 

March 30. Next day we remained at the same station. 

March 31. On Wednesday, too, I embarked on the river, and 
halted a kos below Ghazipur. 

April 1, On Thursday, while at the last-mentioned station. 
Several^ Mahmud Khan TiOhani came and waited on me. The 
chwfs^en- Same day, letters came from Jalal Khan Behar Khan 
der their Behari,^ from Farid Khan, NasTr Khan, and Sher Khan Sur, 
su mission. Alaul Khan Sur, and from a number of 

the Afghan Amirs.^ This day, too, I received a letter 
March 2, from Abdal-azTz Mir Akhur, dated at Lahore, the 20th of 
the latter Jumada. The day on which this letter was 
written, Karacheh’s Hindustani servant, whom I had sent 
from the neighbourhood of Kalpi, had arrived. Abdal- 
aziz’s letter mentioned, that he and others had advanced, 
as they had been ordered, and on the 9th of the latter 
Feb. 19. Jumada had joined my household at Nilab. Abdal-aziz, 
after attending them as far as the Chenab, had there 
separated from the rest, and gained Lahore before them, 
from whence he had written the letter which I received. 
April 2. On Friday the army resumed its march, while I embarked 
on the river as usual, and having landed opposite to 
Chuseh,® at the encampment of the former year, where 

^ [According to Erskine, Jalal Khan Behar Khan Behan was the 
grandson of Darya Khan, and the son of Behar Khan Lohani, who had 
assumed the title of Sultan Muhammed in 1623. Sher Khan Sur was 
at this time his chief supporter. Nasir Khan was the Afghan J agirdar 
of Ghazipur. (E, J?., p. 499).] 

* [As Erskine observes in his History of Babw, p. 500, ‘this 
amounted to a breaking up of the Lohani confederacy in Behar, 
leaving only Mahmud Lodi and his adherents to be dealt with. In 
fact the feuds between the Lohani and Lodi factions in the eastern 
provinces were fatal to the national histoiy of the Afghans.’] 

« [Chausa is a village in the Buxar subdivision of the Shahabad 
district, TT.P., situated close to the point where the Karamnasa joins 
the Ganges four miles west of Buxar town. It was the scene of 
Humayun’s crushing defeat by Sher Shah in 1539.] 
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the sun had been eclipsed,^ and a fast observed, I rode out 
and surveyed the place, and then went aboard again. 
Muhammed Zeman Mirza followed me into the boat,®- and 
at his instigation I took a maajun. The army encamped 
on the banks of the Karmnasa.^ The Hindus rigorously 
avoid this river* The pious Hindus did not pass it, but 
embarked ^ in a boat and crossed by the Ganges so as to 
avoid it*. They hold, that if the water of this river touches 
any person, his religion is lost ; and they assign an origin 
to its name corresponding to this opinion. I embarked, 
and sailed a little way up the river, and then returning 
again, crossed over to the north side of the Ganges, and 
brought the boats close to the bank. Some of the troops 
amused us wdth different sports, and some of them wrestled. 
Saki Muhsin challenged four or five people to wrestle with 
him. One man he laid hold of and immediately threw; 
Shadman being the second, threw Muhsin who was 
miserably ashamed and affronted. The professed wrestlers 
also came and wrestled. 

Next morning, being Saturday, I marched nearly at the 
first watch, for the purpose of sending on people to examine 
the ford over the Karmnasa. I mounted, and rode for 
about a kos up the river towards the ford, but, as the 
distance was considerable, I again embarked as usual, 
and reached the camp in a boat. The army encamped 
about a kos beyond Chuseh, This day I again used the 
pepper remedy. It was a little too warm, so that my limbs 
were covered with blood,*^ and I suffered much pain. A 

^ having followed me by bo^t rejoined me, 

^ went past its mouth 

c all the merits of a man’s pious works are lost ; 

^ with the result that I felt its influence aU over my body, 

^ This must have been the eclipse of May 10, 1528. A fast is 
enjoined on the day of an eclipse. 

® [The Karamnasa (destroyer of religious merit) rises in the Kaimur 
Hills, eighteen miles west of Rohtasgarh in Bengal, flows through the 
Mirzapur district, separates Shahabad from Benares, and joins the 
Ganges near Chausa. Various stories are current to account for its 
bad repute, but the real cause of its ill fame is probably the fact that 
it was the boundary of the eastern kingdom of Magadha, which is 
treated with contempt in Sanskrit literature because its inhabitants 
were non- Aryans.] 


April 3. 
Passes the 
Karmnasa, 


C C 2 
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April 4. little farther on was a swampy rivulet. We stayed next 
morning on the same ground, for the purpose of mending 
the road across it. 

On the eve of Monday, the Hindustani runner, who had 
brought Abdal-aziz’s letters, was sent back with the 
answers. 

Aprils. On Monday morning I embarked in a boat, but the wind 
being unfavourable, it was necessary to track ^ it. Last 
year the army had halted a long time at a station opposite 
to Baksereh.® On arriving near it I crossed the river, 
and went over the ground. Steps had been formed on the 
bank of the river for the purpose of landing ; they might 
be more than forty and fewer than fifty. The two upper 
steps alone were left ; all the others had been swept away 
by the river. I embarked again and took a maajui^ and 
having anchored the boat higher up than the camp, at an 
island, we made the wrestlers try their skill* At bed-time 
prayers we returned to the camp. Last year 1 passed the 
river Ganges by swimming,^ to view the very ground on 
which the army now encamped ; many went over it on 
horses and a number on camels. That day I ate opium. 

April 6, Next morning, being Tuesday, Karun Berdi, Muhammed 
Ali Haider Kitabdar,^ and Baba Sheikh, were sent out 
with a force of about a himdred ^ chosen men, to procure 
intelligence of the enemy. While at this station, I directed 
the Bengal ambassador to write ^ about three definitive 
propositions which I offered him. 

April 7. On Wednesday, Yunis Ali, whom I had sent to Muhammed 

ZemSn Mirza ® to sound his dispositions regarding Behar, 

a* two hundred to his master 


^ [i, e, tow it with a rope.] 

* [Buxar, a town in the Shahabad district, Bengal, is situated on 
the right bank of the Ganges, about sixty-two miles north-east of 
Benares. Sir Hector Munro gained a decisive victory here in 1764 
over the allied forces of Mir Kasim and the Wazip of Oude.] 

» Babur mentions above, that he had passed the Ganges by swim- 
ming for the first time. Perhaps he means the Ganges alone, as 
distinguished from the joint stream of the Jumna and Ganges. 

« [1 e. librarian. P. de C. has equerry (riJeabdar).] 

® It will be recollected that Muhammed Zeman Mirza was the son 
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returned, bringing back a shuffling answer. A man belong- a. d. 1529. 
ing to the Sheikh-zadehs of Behar arrived with a letter, 
which contained information that the enemy had retreated 
and abandoned Behar. 

On Thursday, ha^dng written letters of protection, I sent April 8. 
them to the people of Behar by Terdi Muhammed son of 
Muhamnied Ali Jeng-Jeng, whom I ordered to set out, 
accompanied by some Turki and Hindu Amirs, and by 
the bowmen, to the number of two thousand men. Having 
made IQiwajeh Murshid Iraki, Diwan ^ of the Sarkdr of 
Behar, I sent him along with Terdi Muhammed. Next 
morning- Muhammed Zeman Mirza having consented 
to go, petitioned for several things through Sheikh Zein 
and Yunis Ali, and particularly requested a few troops 
to reinforce him. Some troops were appointed to serve 
under him, and he took others into his service. 

On Saturday, the 1st of Shaban, we marched from this April 10. 
station, where we had remained encamped for three or 
four days ; and the same day I rode out, and, after sur- 
veying Bhujpur^ and Bahia,® rejoined the camp. Mu- 
hammed Ali and the officers who had been sent out in 
search of intelligence, defeated a body of pagans by the 
road, and reached a place where Sultan Mahmud had been. 

of Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, Bong of Khorasan. Babur at this time 
wished to bestow on him the government of Behar, which he does not 
appear to have been eager to receive. [He was Babur’s son-in-law, 
having married his daughter Ma’sumeh Begum. — E, H., p. 525.] 

^ [i. e. civil governor. Under Babur’s grandson Akbar, the 
Moghal Empire was divided into fifteen Siihahs, each under a Suhah- 
ddr or Viceroy, often a royal prince, who had supreme civil and 
military control. Under him were the Dtvdm, who were superin- 
tendents of finance, and the Faujddrs, or military commanders of 
districts. Each Suhah was divided into a certain number of JSarkdrs, 
and each Sarkdr into Pergannahs (or MakaZs), of. our subdivisions 
into provinces, divisions, and districts. These Subahs varied much 
in size. For instance the Multan Suhah contained only five Sarkdr s, 
and fifty-three Mahals^ whereas the Allahabad Suhah comp sed ten 
SarJcdrs and 177 MahMs.'] 

^ [Bhujpur lies on the right bank of the Ganges in the Shahabad 
district, Bengal, It is twenty-five miles west of Biluya and five 
mUes due east of Buxar.] 

* [Bihiya is a village in the head-quarters Tahsil of the Shahabad 
district, Bengal.] 
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Sultan Sultan Mahmud was attended by about two thousand »■ 
retr^ts":^ men ; but, on hearing of the approach of our advanced 
guard, was seized with consternation, killed two of his 
elephants, and went off with precipitation. One of his 
officers, whom he had sent out in advance, was met and 
attacked by about twenty of our troops, and being unable 
to maintain his ground, his people fled ; several of them 
were dismounted and taken prisoners ; one of them had 
his head cut off and one or two of their best men were 
taken and brought in alive, 

April 11. Next morning we marched, and I went on board of 
med^nian ^ ho^t.^ At this staged I bestowed on Muhammed Zeman 
Mirza gets Mirza a full dress of honour from my own wardrobe/ 
Behar. ^ dagger and belt, a charger, and the umbrella.® He bent 
the knee, and did me homage for Behar ; and having 
fixed the revenue payable into the private treasury ^ 
from the Sarkdr of Behar at one kror and twenty-five 
Zrtfts/ I gave the charge of it to Murshid Iraki, as Dlwan. 
April 15. On Thursday, we marched from that station, and I 
embarked in a boat. I made all the boats be ranged in 
regular order. On my arrival, I directed the boats to set 
sail, and to form in order close to each other. More than 
half the breadth of the river was left unoccupied.*^ Although 
all the ships were not collected, as some places were shallow 
and others deep, as in some places the current was rapid, 
while in others the water was still, we were unable to make 
the greater part of them keep their proper distances. 

two hundred 

^ Add here It was at this station that Muhammed Zaman Mirza 
crossed the river. I was obliged to halt there for two or three 
days until he had accomplished the passage of the river, and 
started on his journey. 

c On Tuesday, the fourth of the month, 

AH the boats that had been lying up had orders on my arrival to 
set sail, after being bound to each other by means of ropes so as to 
form a continuous line. It turned out that they occupied more than 
the width of the river. 


^ Sarufd Jehaseh. 

* The umbrella was a symbol only given to viceroys and persons 
of the highest rank. 

® Khdlseh 


^ About £32,000. 
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A crocodile ^ was discovered within the ring of tlie boats ; 
a fish the size of a man’s thigh,®- leapt so high out of the 
water for fear of the crocodile, that it fell into a boat, 
where it was taken and brought to me. On reacliing our 
station, I gave names to the different ships. The old great 
Baburi, which had been finished before the war with Rana 
Sanka, I called Asaish.^ This same year, before I joined 
the army, Araish Khan had built a vessel, and presented 
it to me as a peshkesh. On going on board of her, I had 
directed a scaffolding ^ to be raised in her, and bestowed 
on the vessel the name of Araish.^ In the ship which 
Sultan Jalaleddin had given me as peshkesh^ I had caused 
a large scaffolding to be raised, and I now directed another 
scaffoltling to be erected on the top of that. I called her 
the Guajaish.5 Another small bark, used as a vessel of 
communication,^ which was sent on every business and 
occasion, got the name of Farmaish.® 

Next morning, being Friday, I did not march. All the Aprilie. 
preparations and arrangements for Muhammed Zenian 
Mirza’s departure being completed, he separated from battle, 
us, and encamped a kos or two off, for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding on his expedition to Behar, The same day, he 
came and had his audience of leave. Two spies, who came 
from the Bengal army, informed me that the Bengalis, 
imder the command of Makhdum Alim, were separated 
into twenty-four divisions on the banks of the river Gandak,^ 
and were raising works of defence. A body of Afghans, 
imder Sultan Mahmud, who had wished to send away their 
families and baggage,^^ had not been suffered to do it, and 

^ Omit the size of a man’s thigh, 

^ a vessel with a rounded stem, 
c to convey their wives and families across the river, 

^ [This is the ghar'M or Gavialu rfangeticusJl 
® The Repose. ® [i. e. platform or raised poop.] 

* [The Ornament.] ® The Capacious. 

^ [The Commission.] 

^ [This is the Gandak proper, which, rising in the mountains of 
Nepal, flows through the districts of Ohamparan and Saran, and joins 
the Ganges opposite Patna. It must not be confounded with the 
Lesser Gandak, which is a tributary of the Ghagra.] 
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had been compelled to accompany the army. Instantly 
on receiving this intelligence, as there was some probability 
of a general action, I dispatched orders to Muhammed 
Zeman Mirza, forbidding him to march, and sent forward^ 
Shah Iskander, with only three or four hundred men, to 
Behar. 

On Saturday, a messenger from Dudu,^ and her son 
Jalal IQian Behar Khan, arrived in my camp. It appeared 
that the Bengalis had watched them with a jealous eye. 
After having given me notice of their intentions, that 
I might expect their arrival, they had come to blows with 
the Bengalis, had effected their escape, crossed the river, 
and reached the territory of Behar, whence they were now 
on thefr way to tender me their allegiance. The same day, 
I sent word to the ambassador of Bengal, Ismael MItah, 
that there was great delay on the part of his court, in 
answering the three articles which had formerly been given 
to him in writing, and which he had forwarded. That 
he must, therefore, dispatch a letter, requiring an immediate 
and categorical answer ; that if his master had really peace- 
able and friendly intentions, he could find no difficulty in 
declaring so, and that without loss of time. 

On Sunday eve a messenger arrived from Terdi Muham- 
med Jeng-Jeng, by whom I learned, that on the morning 
of Wednesday, the 5th of Shabto, his advanced guard had 
arrived on one side of Behar,^ whereupon the Shikdar 
(or Collector) had instantly fled by the opposite gate, and 
made his escape. 

On Sunday I marched from that station, and halted in 
the perganna of Ari.® Here we received information, that 
the army of Kharid ^ was encamped at the junction of the 

^ [Budu was the widow of Sultan Muhammed Shah Lohani, the 
Afghan King of Behar (who died in 1528), and regent for her minor 
son, Jalal nd din Lohani, or, as he is generally styled, Jalal Khan 
Behar Khan. — E, R, p. 497.] 

® [The town of Behar, now much decayed, lies thirty-seven miles 
from Patna city in the Patna district of Behan] 

® [Arrah is the head-quarters of the Shahabad district of Bengal. 
It is famous for its defence by Wake and Boyle during the Mutiny.] 

^ Kharid appears to have included the country on both sides of the 
Gogra, near Sikanderpur, and thence on its left bank down to the 
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Ganges and Saru,i on the farther side of the river Saru, a. d. I52n. 
where they had collected a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty vessels. As I was at peace with Bengal, and had 
always been the first to enter into any understanding that 
had a tendency to confirm a friendly state of things, 
though they had not treated me well in placing themselves 
right in my route, yet, from a consideration of the terms 
on which I had long been with them,^ I resolved to send 
Mulla Muhammed Mazhab along with Ismael IVIIta the 
ambassador of Bengal ; and it was settled that the Mulla 
should have leave to return back to me, after making the 
same three proposals that I had formerly offered.^ 

On Monday the ambassador of Bengal came to wait on April 19. 
me, when I sent him notice that he had leave to return. It 

3* faithful to the rule I had always observed. 


Ganges. [Kharid is a village which ^ves its name to the fergannOrTi, 
and is situated in the Bansdih Tahsil of the Ballia District, U.P., 
four miles east of Sikanderpur.] 

^ [Much confusion has been caused by the various names given to 
this river. The principal branch rises in Kumaon, where it is named 
the Kali. At Katai Ghat it unites with the western Sarju, after 
which it goes by various names : Sarju, Saru, Sarda or Ghagra. 
Further down it is joined by the eastern Sarju and adds Deoha to its 
numerous names.] 

® [Erskine in his History of Bahur (pp. 501-2) explains the trans- 
actions between Babur and Nasrat Shah, the King of BengaL When 
Sikander Lodi overran the Kingdom of Jaunpur, the reigning king, 
Hosain, took refuge with the King of BengaL Sikander, having 
subdued Behar, entered Bengal, and his advance was stayed only by 
a convention under which he was allowed to retain Behar, Tirhut and 
Saran, and neither Prince was to support the enemies of the other. 
The confusion occasioned by Babur’s approach against Ibrahim Lodi 
presented a favourable opportunity to the King of Bengal, for 
recovering the ceded provinces, Nasrat Shah, accordingly, occupied 
Tirhut, and captured Monghyr. After the defeat and death of 
Ibrahim Lodi, many Afghans fled to Bengal, and Nasrat Shah even 
gave asylum to Sultan Mahmud, the brother of his father-in-law, 
Ibrahim Lodi. Babur found the army of Kharid, as the Bengal 
army was called, lying in the territory of Saran, and encamped near 
the junction of the Ganges and Ghagra. Though at peace with 
Bengal, the shelter afforded to his fugitive enemy, the position of the 
Kharid army, and the equivocal conduct of its leaders, made a cate- 
gorical explanation of the intentions of the Bengal Government 
indispensable.] 
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April21. 

April 22. 

April 24. 

April 25. 

April 26. 

April 28. 
Visits Ari 
and Munir. 


was at the same time intimated to him, that I would be 
guided entirely by my o^vn pleasure in moving backwards or 
forwards, as seemed best, for the purpose of quelling the 
rebels wherever they were to be found, but that his master’s 
dominions should sustain no injury or harm, either by land 
or water ; that as one of the three articles was, that he 
should order the army of Kharid to leave the tract in which 
I was marching, and return to Kharld, I was willing to send 
some Turks to accompany them on their march ; that I 
would give the Kliarid troops a safe-conduct, and assurances 
of indemnity, and suffer them to go to their own homes.® If 
he refLised to leave the passage open, and neglected to listen 
to the remonstrances which I made,^ that then, whatever 
evil fell on his head, he must regard as proceeding from his 
own act ; and he would have himself only to blame for any 
unpleasant circmnstance that occurred. 

On Wednesday I bestowed the usual dress of honour on 
Ismael MIta, the Bengal ambassador, and gave him presents 
and his audience of leave. 

On Thursday I sent Sheikh Jamali to Dudu, and her son 
Jalal Khan, with letters of protection, and a gracious 
message. The same day a servant of Maham arrived, who 
had parted with my family at Dipali,® on the other side 
of Bagh-e-Safa. He brought letters from them. 

On Saturday, the ambassador of Irak, Murad Korchi 
Kajar,^ had an audience. 

On Sunday, having delivered suitable presents to the care 
of Mulla Muhammed Mazhab, he took leave. 

On Monday, I sent Khalifeh and some other Amirs, to 
examine in what place the river could be passed. 

On Wednesday, I again sent Khalifeh to examine the 
ground between the two rivers.^ I rode out to the south, 
nearly to Ari, for the purpose of examining the beds of 

® who would escort them there and deliver on my behalf reassuring 
letters to the people of Khand. 

and did not desist from this absurd claim to bar our passage, 

^ Omit at Bipali, 


^ The Kajars are the Turki tribe, to which the present Persian royal 
family belong. 

^ [i e. the Ghagra and the Ganges.] 
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water-lilies. While I was riding about among them, Slieikli 
Guren brought me some fresh seeds of the water-lily. They 
bear a perfect resemblance to fresh pistachios, and have a 
very pleasant taste. The flower, which is the nllofar^ the 
Hindustanis call kawel-kakeri ; its seeds they call dudah. 
As they informed me that the Son was near at hand, we 
rode to see it. In the course taken by the river Son below 
this, there are a number of trees, which they say lie in 
Munlr.^ The tomb of Sheikh Yahya, the father of Sheikli 
Sharaf Munir,® is there. As we had come so far, and come 
so near, I passed the Son, and going two or three kos down 
the river, surveyed Munir. Having walked through its 
gardens, I perambulated the Mausoleum, and coming to 
the banks of the Son, bathed in that river. Having said 
my noon-day prayers earlier than the stated time, I returned 
back to join the army.^ Some of our horses were knocked up 
in consequence of their high condition ; so that we were 
forced to procure others, and ^ left some persons behind, with 
instructions to bring together the horses that were worn 
out, to take care of them, allow them time to rest,^ and 
bring them back at leisure.<^ Had we not given these orders, 
we would have lost many horses. I had given orders, on 
leaving Mimir, to count the paces of a horse from the banks 
of the river Son to the camp. They amotmted to twenty- 
three thousand one himdred, which is equal to forty-six 
thousand two hundred paces, amounting to eleven kos ^ and 

^ camp, ^ while others were exhausted, so I 

^ Add and water them, ^ without pressure. 

^ The Lotus {{Ndum^ium specio^m). The ordinary Hindustan 
word for the flower is kanimZ, and for the seed kanwaZgatta.J 

® The Munir, best known, lies on a river that joins the Karmnasa, 
in the upper part of its course. The Munir here spoken of, was 
probably some village dependent on the other. [Munir is a town on 
the Son in the district of Ghazipur, TJ.P.] 

® [Sheikli Sharaf ud din Ahiya Muniri was a celebrated Sufi saint 
of Behar, the contemporary of Nizam ud din Aulia. He was the 
author of Madan 'oL and Mukatihat i Ahiya Muniri. He died 

in 1380, and his tomb, which stands near the junction of the Son with 
the Ganges, is held in great veneration by Muhammedans. — ^Beale’s 
Biographical Dictionary.'l 

* The kos being 4,000 paces. If we take the pace of two feet and 
a half, this would make Babur’s kos nearly a mile seven furlongs and 
thirty-three yards. 
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Is joined 
by the 
troops from 
Jaunpur. 


Besolres to 
force a pas- 
sage across 
the Saru, or 
Gogra, 


a half. From Munir to the river Son is about half a kos, 
so that the whole distance we travelled in returning was 
twelve kos. As in moving from place to place, in order to 
see the country, we must have gone fifteen or sixteen kos, 
we could not in all have ridden much less than thirty kos 
this day. About six garis of the first watch of the night ^ 
were past, when we returned to the camp. 

On the morning of the same Thursday, Sultan Juneid 
Birlas arrived with the troops from Jaunpur. I showed him 
marks of my great dissatisfaction, upbraided him with 
his delay, and did not salute him. I, however, sent for 
Kazi Jia, whom I embraced. 

That same day I called the Amirs, both Turki and Hindu, 
to a council, and took their opinion about passing the river. 
It was finally settled that Ustad Ali should plant his 
cannon, M^feringi pieces ^ and swivels,® on a rising ground 
between the Ganges and Saru, and also keep up a hot fire 
with a number of matchJock-men from that post ; that 
a little lower down than the junction of the two rivers, 
opposite to an island, where there were a number of vessels » 
collected, Mustafa, on the Behar side of the Ganges, should 
get all his artillery and ammunition in readiness, and com- 
mence a cannonade ; a number of matchlock-men were 
also placed under his command ; that Muhammed Zeman 
Mirza and others, who were appointed for the service, 
should take their ground behind Mustafa to support him ; 
and that overseers and inspectors should be appointed to 
attend Ustad Ali Kuli and Mustafa, for the purpose of 
overlooking the pioneers and labourers employed in raising 
batteries, placing the guns, and planting the artillery,^ as 
well as for superintending the men who were occupied in 
transporting the ammunition and warlike stores, and in 
other necessary works ^ ; that Askeri, and the Sultans and 

^ Add and an elephant belonging to the Bengalis 
(emplacements) for the reception of guns and oulverins, 

^ and should also provide above all for a plentiful supply of ammu- 
nition for the guns ; 


^ IN’early half-past eight p.m. 

® [P. de 0. has 'pkrrier (oulverins).] » Zarhzm, 
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Khans named for the duty, should set out expeditiously, and 
pass the Sara, at -the Ghat ^ of Haldi,^ in order that, when the 
batteries were completed, they might be in readiness to fall 
upon the enemy, who might thus be attacked in different 
quarters at the same time.^ Sultan Juneid, and Kazi Jia, 
having informed me that there was a ford eight kos higher 
up, I appointed Zard-ru to take one or two boatmen, and 
accompanied by Sultan JuneTd’s men, and Mahmud Klian, 
and Kazi Jia’s people^ to proceed in search of the ford, 
and to cross over if it was found passable. Our people 
had a report that the Bengalis intended to place a party at 
the ford of Haldi, for the purpose of guarding it. We 
received letters from the Shikdar of Iskanderpur* and 
Mahmud K3ian,° that they had collected about fifty vessels 
at the passage of Haldi, and had hired boatmen, but that a. d. 1529. 
the sailors had been struck with a panic upon hearing 
a report that the Bengalis were coming. As there was still 
a chance d of effecting a passage over the river Saru, without 
waiting for the people who had gone to look for the ford, 
on Saturday I called the Amirs to a council, and told them 
that from Iskanderpur Chatermuk, as far as Oudh and 

^ For at the same time read on that side. 

^ and those of Mahmud Khan and Kazi Jia 

^ Mahmud Khan^s Shikdar at Iskanderpur, 

Seeing the urgency 


^ The Ghat of Haldi seems to have been a passage over the Gogra. 
The ghat on a river is the landing place on the bank. 

® [This ferry is shown on the map of Gorakhpur as situated in the 
south-east comer of the district, connecting Ballia with Gorakhpur. 
Haldi is a village in the Rasva Tahsfl of the Ballia district, on the 
right bank of the Ghagra, nine miles north-west of Sikandarpur. 
— Gazetteers of the BaUia and Gorakhpur districtsJl 

® Iskanderpur, the Secunderpour of Rennell, stands on the right 
bank of the Gogra, about twenty miles above its junction with the 
Ganges. [Sikandarpur is situated in the Bansdli Tahsil of the 
Ballia district, U.P., three miles south of the right bank of the 
Ghagra, and twenty-four miles north of Ballia town. It is a 
very old town, with ruins that extend as far as Kharid, 'four miles 
to the east, and is said to get its name from Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi.] 
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Bahraj,^ the whole river Saru was full of fords ; that my 
plan was as follows : to divide my army into six bodies ^ • 
to make the chief force of it cross in boats at the Haldi 
passage, and advance upon the enemy, so as to draw them 
out of their entrenchments, and keep them occupied until 
Ustad Ali Kuli and Mustafa ® could cross the river and take 
post with the guns, matchlocks, feringis, and artillery^; 
that I myself would pass the Ganges with Ustad Ali Kuli,c 
and remain on the alert, and in perfect readiness for action ; 
that as soon as the great division of the army had e:K^ected 
their passage, and got near the enemy, I should commence 
an attack on my side, and cross over with my division®; 
that Muhammed Zeman Mirza, and those who were appointed 
to act with him on the Behar bank of the Ganges, were 
at the same time to enter into action, and to support 
Mustafa**! Having made these arrangements, and divided 
the army to the north of the Ganges into four divisions, 
and placed it under the command of Askeri, I ordered it to 
advance to the ford of Haldi . One of the divisions was under 
the immediate command of Askeri, and was composed of 
his servants ; another was commanded by Sultan JalaleddTn 
Shark! ; the third was composed of the Sultans of the 
Uzbeks, Kasim Hussain Sultan, Bikhtib Sultan, Tang 
Itmish Sultan, Mxihammed ® Khan Lohani Ghazipuri, 

Omit this cLause, 

that while the rest of the army remained immobile, I should cause 
to be conveyed across the river in boats at the Haldi ferry, a large 
force which would advance straight against the enemy ; that, while 
this movement was in course of execution, Ustad Ali Kuli and Musbafa 
should assist it by the fire of their cannon, matchlocks, culverins and 
swivel guns, and come into action. 

c that for my part I would cross the Ganges after posting troops to 
support Ustad Ali Kuli, near Mustafa. 

® Mahmud 


^ [Barhaj is a town in the Deoria Tahsll of the Gorakhpur dis- 
trict, U.P„ situated on the left bank of the Ghagra near its confluence 
with the Rapti.] 

® It wiU be recollected, that Ali Kuli was to cross the Gogra above 
its junction with the Ganges, while Mustafa was to cross the Ganges 
below its junction with the Gogra. 

* Babur^s division was to cross over imder cover of Ali Kuli’s fire, 
and Muhammed Zeman Mirza under that of Mustafa. 
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Suki^*- BaBa Kashkeh, Kurbmish^ Uzbek, Kurban Chirkhi, 

Hussain Khan, with the Darya-khanians,^ The fourth 
division was under the conduct of Musa Sultan, and Sultan 
Juneid Birlas, who had with them the whole army from 
Jaunptir, to the number of twenty thousand men* Proper 
officers were appointed to get the whole of these divisions 
mounted and in march that same night, being Sunday eve. 

On the morning of Simday the army began to pass the May 2. 
Ganges.® I embarked and crossed over about the first watch.® 

The third watch was past when Zard-ru, and those who had 
accompanied him to search for the ford, returned without 
having found it. They brought word, that by the Way they 
had met the boats, and the detachment of the army which 
had been ordered up the river.^ 

On Tuesday we marched from the place where we had May 4, 
crossed the river, advanced towards the field of action, 
which is near the confluence of the two rivers, and encamped 
about a kos from it. I myself went and saw Ustad Ali 
Kuli employed in firing his feringis and artillery. That day 
Ustad Ali KuH struck two vessels with shot from his feringi, 
and sank them.® Having dragged on the great cannon 
towards the field of battle, and appointed Mulla Gholam to 
forward the necessary preparations for planting it, and 
left him some yasdwels^ and officers to assist him, I em- 
barked in a boat and^went to an island opposite to the camp, 
where I took a maajun. While I was under the influence 
of the maajun, they brought the boat near the royal tents, 
and I passed the whole night aboard. This night, a singular 
occurrence happened. About the third watch of the night Singular 
an alarm was given by the boat-people. I found that my 

a Kuki ^ Tulmish 

^ Add It was from this spot also that Mustafa shattered and sank 
two boats with shots from a swivel gun. 

^ [According to P. de 0. these were the chiefs who were specially 
appointed to superintend the banks and streams of the Ganges.] 

® They passed from the right to the left bank of the Ganges, pre- 
paratory to crossing the Gogra. 

* [About 6 a.m. A pahar or watch -three hours.] 

* [i e. Askarfs force.] 

® The yasdwd is an officer who carries the commands of the prince, 
and sees them enforced. He has a staff of office. 
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servants had each of them laid hold of some piece of wood 
belonging to the ship, and were calling out, ‘Strike him, 
strike him/ The vessel Farmaish, in which I slept, was 
close by the Asaish,^ on board of which was a tunkitar^^ 
who, as he waked from his sleep, saw a person that had 
laid hold of the ship Asaish, and was endeavouring to climb 
up her side. The tunkitar struck him with a stone on the 
head. The unknown person, while in the act of falling from 
above into the water,^ let fly a blow with his sword at the 
tunkitar, and wounded him a little. The man made his 
escape in the river. This had produced the alarm. The 
night that I left Mimlr, one or two of my tunkitars had 
chased a number of Hindustanis who had come near my 
vessel, and took two of their swords and a dagger, which 
they brought in. Almighty God preserved me : 

Let the sword of the world be brandished as it may. 

It cannot out one vein without the permission of God. 

The following morning, being Wednesday, I went aboard 
of the Gimjaish, and having approached the place where 
they were firing the artillery, I allotted to every one his 
particular duty. I dispatched about a thousand men, 
under the command of Aughan Berdi Moghul, with orders 
to ascend the river for two or three kos, and use every 
endeavour to cross it.^ While they were' on the march, 
not far from Askeri’s camp, they fell in with twenty or thirty 
Bengali vessels which had crossed the river and landed a 
number of infantry, with the intention of making a sudden 
attack on one of our divisions.*^ Our men charged at full 
gallop, threw them into confusion, put them to flight, took 
some prisoners, whose heads they cut off, killed and 
wounded a number of others with their arrows, and seized 

^ The Asaish in which I slept was anchored close to the Farmaish, 

^ The other immediately,dived and, coming up again, 

e cross the river two or three kos higher up. 

^ While they were on the march, they fell in with a large force of 
Bengali infantry, who having crossed opposite to Askarfs camp by 
the aid of thirty vessels, flattered themselves with the idea that they 
would find an occasion for displaying their valour. 

^ A confidential servant. [P. de C, translates this ‘ night watch- 
man ’.] 
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seven or eight of the vessels. The same day, the Bengalis 
landed from a number of vessels, near Muhammed Zemto 
jVIirza’s quarters,^ and made an attack on him. He, on his 
part, received them with great firmness, put them to flight, 
and pursued them ; the men of three vessels were drowned, 
and one vessel was taken and brought to me. On this 
occasion, Baba Chihreh particularly exerted himself and 
signalized his bravery. I ordered Muhammed Sultan Mirza, 
Yakkeh Khwajeh, Yunis Ali, Aughan Berdi, and the body 
which had previously been appointed to pass the river, 
to make use of the seven or eight ships which Aughan 
Berdi and his men had taken, to row them over ^ during the 
night while it was dark, and so cross the river. 

The same day, a messenger arrived from Askeri with 
information that his army had now all crossed the river, 
and that early next morning, being Thursday, they would 
be ready to faU upon the enemy ; I immediately issued 
orders, that all the rest of our troops who had effected their 
passage, should co-operate with Askeri and fall upon the 
enemy, in conjunction with him. About noon-day prayers, 
a person came from Ustad with notice that the bullet was 
ready to be discharged, ^ and that he waited for instructions. 
I sent orders to discharge it, and to have another loaded 
before I came up. 

About afternoon prayers I embarked in a small Bengali 
boat, and proceeded to the place where the batteries had 
been erected ; Ustad discharged a very large stone bullet 
once, and fired the feringis several times. The Bengalis are 
famous for their skill in artillery. On this occasion, we 
had a good opportunity of observing them. They do not 
direct their fire against a particular point, but discharge at 

a- tow them up stream 

^ On the Ganges, below its junction with the Gogra, 

2 At this period the Asiatics were fond of artillery of huge size, 
as the Turks still are. The operation of loading was performed very 
slowly. [By hullet is meant cannon. I saw a huge gun of this 
description at Bijapur, which I photographed with a native hoy 
comfortably squatted inside the muzzle. It was 14 ft. long with 
a bore at the muzzle of 2 ft. 4 in. From an inscription which it 
bore, it appears to have been made for the Emperor ^urangzlb in 
1685 by Muhammed Rumil ' 

D <J 


Passage of 
the Saru 
efEected. 


A. D. 1529. 


BABIJE n 
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random. The same afternoon prayers, I ordered that some 
vessels should be rowed right up the river Sard, in front of 
the enemy. The persons appointed to row the boats, 
without any hesitation, though unsheltered, rowed up about 
twenty vessels.®- Orders were given to Isan Taimur Sultan, 
Tukhteh Bugha Sultan, Baba Sultan, Araish Khan, and 
Sheikh Guren, to proceed to the spot where the vessels were, 
and to guard them. I then left the place, and reached the 
camp in the first watch of the night. 

Towards midnight, news came from the ships that had 
been collected higher up the river, that the detachment 
ordered on the service had advanced as directed ; that while 
the ships which had been collected were moving according to 
orders, the Bengali ships had occupied a narrow pass in the 
river and engaged them ^ ; that one of the boatmen had his 
leg broken by a shot, and that they found themselves unable 
to make their way. 

On Thursday morning, I received intelligence from the 
men in the batteries, that the ships which were higher up 
the river were all sailing down,® and that the enemy’s 
whole cavalry had mounted, and were now moving against 
our troops, who were advancing. I set out with the utmost 
expedition, and repaired to the vessels which had passed 
up by night. I dispatched a messenger full gallop to Muham- 
med Sultan Mirza,^ and the detachment which had been 
appointed to pass, with orders for them to cross without 
delay, and to join Askeri. I ordered Isan Taimur SiQtan 
and Tukhteh Bugha Sultan, who were protecting the 
vessels, to lose no time in crossing. Baba Spltan had not 
yet reached the appointed place. On this occasion, Isan 
Taimur Sultan embarked with about thirty or forty of his 
servants in a boat ; they swam over their horses by the side 
of the boat,^ and so ejected a passage ; another boat got 
across after him. On seeing that the first party had landed, 

^ carried out the undertaking, 

^ the Bengalis, on discovering our manoeuvre, had come out to 
attack us ; 

c had all arrived, d }yj taking hold of their manes, 

^ On the Gogra, between Babur’s position and Askeri’s, 
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a large body of Bengali infantry marched down to attack 
them. Seven or eight of Isan Taimur Sultan’s men 
mounted their horses, rode out to meet them, and kept 
them occupied in skirmishing, drawing them on towards 
Isan Taimur, till he was prepared. This gave Taimur 
Sultan time to mount and make ready, and in the mean- 
time the second boat had also come across. He now set 
upon the large body of infantry with thirty or thirty-five 
horse, and put them to flight in grand style, distinguishing 
himself in several respects ; first, by the vigour and celerity 
with which he crossed over before all the rest ; and next, 
by advancing with a handful of men to charge a numerous 
body of foot, which he threw into confusion and defeated. 
Tukhteh Bugha Sultan also passed the river, and the 
vessels now began to cross in uninterrupted succession. 
The Lahoris and Hindusttois also began to pass separately 
some by swimming ^ and others on bundles of reeds, each 
shifting for himself. 

On observing what was going on, the Bengali ships, which 
lay opposite to the batteries down the river, began to flee.^ 
Derwish Muhammed Sarban, Dost Ishek-Agha, Nur Beg, 
and numbers of our troops now passed, opposite to the 
batteries. I dispatched a messenger to the Sultans, to 
desire them to keep together in a body such as had crossed, 
and that as the enemy’s army drew near, they should take 
post upon its flank, and skirmish wdth them. The Sultans 
accordingly formed such as had crossed into three or four 
divisions, and advanced towards the enemy. On their 
approach, the enemy pushed forward their infantry to attack 
them, and then moved from their position to follow and 
support their advance. Kfiki arrived wdth a detachment 
from Askeri’s division on the one side, and the Sultans 
advancing on the other direction, they both charged. 
They fell furiously on the enemy, whom they bore down, 
taking a number of prisoners, and, finally, drove them 
from the field- Kuki overtook one Basant Rao, a pagan 
of rank, and having unhorsed him, cut off his head. 

^ in their usual fashion and each from his own position, 
some supported on pieces of wood 

^ began to flee down the river. 

P d g 
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Ten or fifteen of his people, who threw themselves upon 
it,^ were killed on the spot. Tukhteh Bugha Sultan 
signalized his valour by pushing on, and engaging the 
enemy hand to hand. Dost Ishek-Agha also showed great 
intrepidity.^ Moghul Abdal Wahab and his younger brother 
likewise distinguished themselves. Although Moghul could 
not swim, he yet contrived to get across in his corslet.® 

My own ships were still behind. I sent orders for them 
to come up. The Farmaish came first, and having gone on 
board of her, I crossed, and examined the position of the 
Bengalis ; after which I embarked in the Gunjaish, and 
made them pull up the river.'^ Mir Muhammed Jalehban 
having informed me, that higher up, the river Saru afforded 
more favourable situations for passing, I gave orders for 
the troops to pass with all speed by the passages which he 
mentioned. While Muhammed Sultan Mirza, and the other 
officers who had been ordered to cross, were effecting 
their passage, Yakkeh Khwajeh’s vessel sank, and Yakkeh 
IQiwajeh went to the mercy of God. I bestowed his 
retainers and government on his younger brother, Kasim 
IChwajeh. 

About noon-day prayers, while I was bathing,® the 
Sultans waited on me. I praised their conduct in high 
terms, and led them to indulge hopes from my favour 
and good opinion. Askeri, too, came at the same time. 
This was the first time that he had seen service, and it 
afforded a favourable omen. That night, as the camp 
equipage was not yet come over, I slept on a platform on 
the Gunjaish.^ 

On Friday we halted at a village called Gundneh, in 
the government of IQxarid, in the perganna of Nirhan,^ 
to the north of the Saru. 

^ who tried to defend him, Omit this sentmce, 

^ Add hy clinging to his horse’s mane. 

made inquiries about the upper reaches of the river. 

® performing my ablutions, 

^ Add which had been moored to an island. 


^ The Nurhun of Rennell, situate below Iskanderpur, on the left 
bank of the Gogra, [It lies about ten miles due east of Silcandarpur, 
but on the opposite bank. By Gundneh may be meant Godna (now 
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On Sunday, I dispatched Kuki with his party towards May 0 . 
Hajipur,^ for the purpose of procuring information* Shah 
Muhamnied Maaruf, on whom I had conferred great favours 
when he had waited on me last year, and on whom I had 
bestowed the country of Saran,^ had conducted himself a. d. 1529. 
to my satisfaction on several occasions. He had twice 
engaged his father, and had defeated and taken liim* 

When Sultan Mahmud took Behar by stratagem, Bibah 
and Sheikh Bayezid marched against him. He then saw 
nothing left for it but to join them. About this time I had 
received several letters from him, and various confused 
reports ^ respecting him were current. As soon as Askeri 
had passed at Haldi, he came at the head of his men, waited 
upon Askeri, and joined him in his operations against the 
Bengalis. While I remained at this station he waited on me, 
and tendered his services. 

We now learned by successive messengers, that Biban and Biban and 
Sheikh Bayezid intended to cross the river Saru. At the , 

same time an unexpected piece of news came from Sambal. doss the 
Ali Yusef, who was in command there, had employed him- Saru. 
self in reducing the country to order, and in introducing 
regularity into the government. He and a person, who acted 
as liis physician, both died on the same day, I ordered 
Abdallah to proceed to Sambal, for the purpose of maintain- 
ing order and good government in that country ; and on 
Friday, the 5th of Ramzan, he accordingly took leave, and Alay 14. 
set out for it. 

At the same time I received a letter from Chin Taimur 

3' wild rumours 


Rewalganj), which lies on the left bank of the Ghagra a little east of 
Chapra in the Saran district.] 

^ Hajipur stands opposite to Patna, on the Ganges. [Hajipur 
is a town in Tirhut, Bengal, situated opposite to Patna at the con- 
fluence of the Gandak and Ganges, about fifteen miles from Binapur.] 

® [Saran is a district in the Patna Division of Bengal, which forms 
a wedge between the Ganges and Gandak rivers, with the apex 
pointing towards Patna. Its western boundary marches with the 
United Provinces, and its head-quarters station is Chapra, opposite 
to which the Ghagra meets the Ganges. Saran is a veiy fertile, highly 
cultivated, and densely populated tract. Shah Muhammed was son 
of Ma’ruf Permuli.] 
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Sultan, informing me that several of the Amirs who had 
been appointed to accompany my household from Kabul, 
would not be able to attend them.^ Muhammedi and some 
others had gone on a plundering expedition a hundred kos 
off along with the Sultan, and had inflicted a severe chastise- 
ment on the Baluches. I sent notice through Abdallah to 
Chin Taimur Sultan, that Sultan Muliammed Duldai, Mu- 
hammedi, and several Amirs and officers in that quarter, 
had orders to join him in Agra, and remain there in readi- 
ness to march against the enemy in whatever direction they 
showed themselves. 

May 17. On Monday the 8th, Jalal Khan, the grandson of Derya 
Khan, to meet whom I had sent Jamali Khan, arrived 
with a number of his chief Amirs, and waited on me. The 
same day Yaliya Lohani, who had previously sent his 
younger brother to tender his services, having been reassured 
by a gracious letter which I wrote him, came and was 
introduced. As seven or eight thousand Lohani Afghans 
had come in hopes of employment,^ to keep them in good 
humour, I set apart one kror^ from the khdlseh or imperial 
revenue of Behar, of which sum I gave fifty laks^ to Mahmud 
Khan Lohani; the rest I granted to Jalal Khan, who had 
orders to levy another kror for my service Mulla Ghulam 
yasdwel was dispatched for the purpose of receiving this 
money. I bestowed the government of Jaunpur on Muham- 
med Zeinan Mirza. 

Wednes- On Thursday eve, one Ghulam Ali, a servant of Khalifeh, 
day. May before Ismael Mita returned to his court, had carried 

The Ben- the three propositions, in company with Abul Fateh, 
^ servant of the Prince of Monglr, returned along with 
peace. Fateh, bringing letters from the Prince of Mongir,^ and 

^ several Amirs would not he able to join him as they had been 
told off to escort my family from Kabul. 

^ participating in my bounty, 

^ who consented himself to pay a kror as tribute. 

^ About £25,000. 2 About £12,500. 

® [Monghyr is the head-quarters of a district in Behar situated 
on the south bank of the Ganges. It was once a place of considerable 
military importanee, and was jdrst captured by Muhammedans 
under Muhammed Bakhtiyar Khilji in 1198. At the time of Babur’s 
invasion it was held by a Prince of the Royal House of Bengal.] 
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Hassan Khan Lashker the Wazir, addressed to Khallfeli* 

They assented to the three propositions, took upon them- 
selves to act for Nasret Shah,^ and proposed that a peace 
should be concluded. As this expedition had been imder- 
taken for the purpose of punishing the rebellious Afghans, 
of whom many had gone off and disappeared, many had 
come in and entered into my service, while the few that 
still remained took shelter among the Bengalis, who had 
undertaken to answer for them ; and as the rainy season 
too was now close at hand, I wrote in return, and sent my 
acceptance of the terms of peace, along with the articles 
above mentioned. 

On Saturday Ismael Jalwani, Alaul Khan Lohani, Aulia May 22. 
Klian Usteratii, with five or six other Amhs, waited on me, 
to tender their submission. 

The same day I presented Isan Taimur Sultan, and 
Tukhteh Bugha Sultan,^ with a sword and belt, a dagger 
for the ^ girdle, coats of mail, dresses of honour, and 
Tipchak horses. To Isan Taimur Sultan, I gave thirty 
laks® from the perganna of Narnul,^ and to Tukhteh 
Bugha Sultan, thirty laks from the perganna of Shamsabad, 
for which they knelt, and offered their duty.^ 

On Monday the 15th, having accomplished all my objects 
on the side of Bengal and Behar, I marched from our outonhls^ 
station on the banks of the Saru and the vicinity of Gundneh, return, 
in order to check the hostilities of Biban and Sheikh 
Bayezid, who were still refractory.® After marching two 
stages, the third, on Wednesday, brought us to the passage ^^lay 2C. 

^ on the conditions ^ with its ^ thirty-six 

^ Nasret Shah, it will be recollected, was King of Bengal. 

® [These were sons of Sultan Ahmed Khan, the ‘ Younger Khan * 

3 About £7,500. 

* [Namaul is the head-quarters of a Tahsil in the Patiala State, 

Panjab, situated on the banks of the Cholak Nadi, thirty-seven 
miles from Rewari. It is a place of considerable antiquity, and 
later we hear of it in connexion with Sultan Altamsh. It claims to 
be the birthplace of Slier Shah, the tomb of whose grandfather, 

Ibrahim Khan, adorns the town. It was one of the strongholds of 
the military adventurer George Thomas during his short-lived 
government,] ® Or rather did hcymage* 

« [They were then, according to Ersklne, probably in the Bahraich 
District, U. P.] 
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of Choupareh .Chatermuk,^ at Sikanderpur. That same 
day our people began to busy themselves in crossing.^ 
Intelligence arrived again and again, that the insurgents 
had passed the Saru and Gogra,® and were marching towards 
Lakhnau. 

In order to check their progress, I appointed, out of my 
Turki and Hindustani ofiicers, Sultan Jalaleddin Sharki,^ 
Ali Khan Fermuli, Tardikeh Nizam Khan, Salih Karimish ^ 
Usbek, Kurban Chirklu, Hussain Khan Darya-khani, who 
tookjeave on Thursday eve. That same night after the 
ierdwih prayers,® when about five garis of the second 
watch were past,® the clouds of the rainy season broke, 
and there was suddenly such a tempest, and the wind rose 
so high, that most of the tents were blown down. I was 
writing in the middle of my pavilion, and so suddenly did 
the storm come on, that I had not time to gather up my 
papers and the loose sheets that were written, before it 
blew down the pavilion, with the screen that surrounded it,^ 
on my head. The top of the pavilion was blown to pieces, 
but God preserved me. I suffered no injury. The books 
and sheets of paper were drenched and wet, but were 

a Bayati Tulmisk 

^ the tent with its anteroom (porch) 


^ [Ohanpareh is the modem Chapra, the head-q[uarters of the Saran 
District in Bengal, situated near the left bank of the Ghagra. In the 
eighteenth century it was a thriving commercial centre with British, 
French, Dutch, and Portuguese factories, but it has since declined 
owing to its having been deserted first by the Ganges and then by the 
Ghagra. Ohaturmuk is on the opposite bank of the river.] 

® The river Gogra. 

® [The Ghagra rises in Tibet, flows through Nepal, joins the Sarda 
at Mallanpur and the Sarju near Katai Ghat, passes Ayodhya and 
Azimgarh (where the Lesser Sarju takes off), and after traversing 
the Districts of Azimgarh, Ghazipur, and Ballia, falls into the Ganges 
on the left bank opposite Bahramghat.] 

* [This Jalal ud din Sharki, the ex-king of Jaunpur, must not be 
confounded with Jalal Khan Behar Khan Lohanl.] 

® The teramh are certain prayers said late at night, during the 
Bamzan. [Taramh (places of rest) are so called because the congre- 
gation sits down to rest at intervals during the service.] 

® That is after 11 o’clock at night. This storm marks the setting 
in of the rainy monsoon. 
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gathered again with much trouble, folded in woollen cloth, a* 
and placed under a bed,^ over which carpets were thrown. 
The storm abated in two garis.^ We contrived to get up 
the tUshek-khdneh^ tent, lighted a candle with much 
difficulty, kindled a fire,<^ and did not sleep till morning, 
being busily employed all the while in drying the leaves 
and papers. 

On Thursday I crossed the river. 

On Friday I mounted and rode round Ediarid and 
Sikanderpur. The same day I received Abdallah and 
Baki’s letters, announcing the taking of Lakhnau.® 

On Saturday I sent forward Kuki with his party, for 
the purpose of reinforcing Baki. 

On Sunday I dispatched Sultan Juneid Birlas, Hassan 
Khalifeh, Mulla Apak’s men, and the brother of Mumin 
Atkeh, with orders to proceed and join Baki, and to use all 
their endeavours to forward the service till my arrival. 

The same day, about afternoon prayers, I bestowed 
a dress of honour from my own wardrobe, and a Tipchak 
horse, on Shah Muhammed Maaruf, and dismissed him. 
In the same manner as last year I had given Saran as an 
assignment to him and Kundleh, for the purpose of sup- 
porting and paying the wages of the archers, I now gave 
Ismael Jilwani an allowance of seventy-two ® laks ^ out 
of Sarwar,® bestowed on him a dress of honour from my 
own wardrobe, and a Tipchak horse, and dismissed him. 
To Alaul Khan Lohani, and the body of men that accom- 

^ a bedcover of scarlet wool, ^ on the throne, 

c Transpose with much difficulty to follow fire, 

^ brothers ® sixty-two 


^ About three-quarters of an hour. 

® The tushek-hhdneh was the store-room, in which the clothes, 
carpets, &c., were kept. ® By the enemy. 

^ £18,000, which may seem small, while £720,000, supposing the 
laks to be of rupees, would be too large. 

® [In Elliot and Bowson’s History of Iridia (vol. i, p. 56, note 4) 
Sarwar is stated to be an abbreviation for Sarjupar « the other side 
of the Sarju (or Ghagra) river, and hence may mean the country 
beyond the Ghagra, the name by which Gorakhpur is now known to 
the people about Benares. Abul Fazl also mentions it as a synonym 
of the Sarjti or Ghagra river.] 
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panied hiin,*^ I also gave assignments on Sarwar, and they 
took leave. It was settled, that each of them should 
always leave his son or younger brother ^ in Agra, to await 
my orders. 

It had been agreed with the Bengalis, that they should 
carry, by way of Tirmahani, to Ghazipur, the Gunjaish and 
.Vraish, with two Bengali ships which I had selected from 
among those that had fallen into my hands in Bengal. 
I ordered the Farmaish and the Asaish to sail up the Saru 
along with the camp. 

May 31. Having accomplished all my views in Behar, and on the 
Saru,c on the Monday, after crossing at the passage of 
Choupareh Chatermuk, I marched up the Saru towards 
Oudli, keeping close along the banks of* the river. After 
a march of ten kos, we encamped on the banks of the Saru, 
hard by a place called Kilireh,® dependent on Fatehpur, 
in which there were extremely beautiful gardens, embel- 
lished by running streams and handsome edifices ; we 
particularly admired the number of mango trees, and of 
richly coloured birds of various kinds. Having rested 
some days, I directed the army to march towards Ghazipiir. 
Ismael Khan Jilwani, and Alaul Khan Lohani, asked 
leave to visit their native country, after which they 
promised to repair to AgTa. I agreed to give them leave 
at the end of one month 

A number^ of our troops being overtaken by night,'* 
lost their way, and went to the great tank of Fatehpur. 
Some men were dispatched to bring in such of the stragglers 
as were near at hand, while Kuchek Khwajeh was sent 
to stay aU night at the tank, and in the morning to bring 
back with him to the camp such troops as had halted 
June 1, there. We marched thence early in the morning ; in the 

to the body of men who accomjjanied Alawal Khan Lohani, 

^ one of his sons e Sarwar, 

I marched from the Chaupara-Chaturmuk passage 
^ Kalpahra h. f Those who had started earJy 

1 Here my Persian manuscript closes. The two additional frag- 
ments are given from Mr. Metcalfe’s manuscript alone, and, unluckily, 
it is extremely incorrect. [The whole of the passage from ‘ in which 
there were ’ to ‘ one month,’ is omitted in P. de C.’s version.] 

® This fragment is from MCr. Metcalfe’s MS., folio 166, page 1. 
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middle of the march I embarked in the Asaish, and we 
were pulled up to the camp. By the way, a son of Shah 
Muhammed Diwaneh, who had been sent by Baki with 
letters for Khalifeh,^^ met us, and gave an accurate state- 
ment of the transactions at Lakhnau. It appears, that 
on Saturday, the 13th of Ramzan, the enemy had made May 32, 
an attack, but could eitfect nothing. During the assault, 
some hay ^ that had been collected, being set on fire by the 
fireworks, turpentine, and other combustibles that w’ere 
thrown on the inside of the fort became as hot as an 
oven, and it was impossible to stand on the parapet, and 
consequently the fort was taken. Two or three days 
afterwards, on hearing of my return the enemy marched 
towards Dalmau.® This day also, we advanced ten kos, and 
halted hard by a village named Jallsir, in the perganna 
of Sikri, on the banks of the river Saru. 

On Wednesday^ we continued in the same station, to June 3, 
rest our cattle. Many came in with reports, that Sheikh 
Bayezid ^ and Biban had crossed the Ganges, and intended 
to push on with their troops, and fall upon the territories 
of Jaun (pur) and Chtmar, The Amirs were summoned, and 
a coimcil held. It was arranged that Muhammed Zeman 
Mirza, Sultan Juneid Birlas, who had got the government 
of Chimar and some other pergannas in exchange for 
Jaunpur, Mahmud Khan Lohani, Kazi Jia, and Taj Khan 
Sarangkhani, should march, and prevent the enemy from 
reaching Chunar. 

Next morning, being Thursday, we marched early, left June 3. 
the river Saru, and having advanced eleven kos, and passed p 
Parseru, encamped on the banks of the river Parseru.'^® 

^ For Khalifeh read and whom the Khalifeh had sent to us, 

^ Add and brushwood « Omit this clause, 

and having crossed the river Parseru, encamped on its banks. 

^ [This was Nizam ud din Khwajah ’Ali Khalifah, Babur’s Prime 
Minister.] 

** Dihnu, or Dalmow, on the Ganges, south-east of Bareilli. [In 
the Rai Bareilly District, U. P.] 

^ This fragment is from Mr. Metcalfe’s MS., 166, p. 2. 

* [One of the three Fermuli brothers, the other two being Mustafa 
and Ma’ruf.] 

® After leaving the Saru or Gogra river, Babur marches west, and 
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Here I assembled the Amirs, and held a consultation ; 
after which I appointed Isan Taimur Sultan, Muhammed 
Sultan Mirza, Tukhteh Bugha Sultan, Kasim Hussain 
Sultan, Bikhub Sultan, Muzaffer Hussain Sultan, Kasim 
Khwajeh, Jaafer Khwajeh, Khwajeh Zahid, Khwajeh Jan 
Beg, with the servants of Askeri, and Kuchek Khwajeh ; 
and from among the Amirs of Hind, Alim Khan Kalpi,^ 
Malikdad Karrani, and Randi Sarwani, to proceed towards 
Dalmau in pursuit of Biban and Bayezid, ordering them 
instantly to separate from the army, and to follow the 
enemy with all celerity. I purified myself in the Parseru. 
I and those who were along with me took a number of fish 
by fixing lights to a piece of framework, which was then 
moved along the water ^ 

On Friday we encamped on one of the branches of this 
Parseru. It was a very small stream. To obviate the 
inconvenience arising from the passing and repassing 
of the troops, we made a dam higher up, and constructed 
a place ten by ten, for the purpose of bathing ; we passed 
the eve of the 2Tth at this same station. 

Next morning we left this stream and encamped, after 
passing the river Tousin.® 

On Sunday too, we encamped on the banks of the same 
river. 

On Monday the 29th, we halted on the banks of the 
Tousin. This night, although the weather was not quite 
favourable, a few persons got a sight of the moon, and bore 
testimony to the fact, in presence of the Kazi.^ This fixed 
’ the end of the month. 


As I was making my ablutions at night in the Parseru river, a 
number of fish attracted by the light of the torches, having appeared 
on the surface of the water, I, and those who were with me, caught 
a great quantity of them with our hands. 

comes on the Parseru, the Sarj u of Arrqwsmith, which seems to be 
chiefiy formed by branches coming off from the Gogra below Murad- 
ga^nj. 

^ [This seems to be the Alim Khan Jalal Khan Jigat of Kalpi who 
deserted Babur just before the battle of Kanwa (1527).J 

® This mode of fishing is still practised in India. 

® The Tousin is the Eastern Tons [or Tus]. 

* This being the month of Ramzan, the great Fast of the Mu- 
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Next day, being Tuesday, we set out, after we had said June 8. 
the prayers of the Id.^ Having marched ten kos, we 
halted within one kos of Taek, on the banks of the Gumti. 

Towards noon-day prayers, I took a maajun with Sheikh a. d. 1520, 
Zain, Mulla Shahab, Khwand-amir : 

(Turlci verse) — They dropped in by threes, and twos, and ones a 
Derwish Muhammed, Yunis Ali, and Abdallah were also 
there. The wrestlers amused us with wrestling.^ 

On Wednesday we continued to halt on the same ground. June 0. 
About luncheon time I took a maajun. Taj Khan, who 
had gone to keep the Sharki Princes from Chunar,^ returned 
this day. We had a wrestling match. The champion 
Oudhi,® who had arrived some time before, tried his skill 
with a Hindustani wrestler who was there, and threw 
him. I bestowed fifteen laks® on Yahya Lohani in Saru,*^ 
by way of allowance ; clothed him in a complete dress of 
honour, and gave him leave. 

Next morning we marched eleven kos, passed the river June 10. 
Gumti, and halted on the banks of the same river. Here 
we learned, that the party of Sultans and Amirs who 
had been sent on the expedition, had reached Dalmau ; 
that they had passed first the Ganges, and afterwards the 
Jumna, in pursuit of the enemy ; that they had taken 
Alim Khan along with them, had followed the enemy for 
many kos with great keenness, and having left the latter 
river, after three marches, had returned to Dalmau.® This 

^ About noon- day prayers having taken a maajun, I sent the 
following verse to Sheikh Zain, Mulla Shahab, and Khwand-anair, 
inviting them to join me : 

‘ Sheikh Zain, Mulla Shahab and Khwand-amir come to us by threes, 
or by twos, or one by one.’ 

^ Add in the afternoon. 

c Malik Shar(i, who had been dispatched to make Taj Khan 
evacuate Chunar, ^ Parserur, 

® but they had not yet crossed the Ganges. I was grievously 
disappointed, and immediately sent them orders to cross the river 
as quickly as possible, to be careful not to lose touch with the 

hammedans, they were anxious to see the new moon of Shawal, 
when it concluded. 

^ The great festival on the conclusion of the Fast of Ramzan. 

® [i. e. the champion of Oudh,] ® £3,750. 
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day, most of onr troops passed the Ganges by a ford. 
Having sent the camp-eqnipage and troops across, I ate 
a maajun lower down than the ford, on an island. We 
halted on the spot where we passed the river, to give 
time to such as had not crossed to come over.^ That 
same day Baki Tashkendi arrived with his troops, and 
was introduced. 

Advancing two marches from the Ganges, we halted in 
the neighbourhood of Korah,^^ ^ on the banks of the river 
Rind.2 From Dalmau to Korah is twenty-one ® kos. 

On Thursday we marched early from our ground, and 
halted before ^ the perganna of Adampur. We had pre- 
viously sent one or two persons s to Kalpi, to bring what- 
ever boats might be there, for the purpose of following after 
the enemy. The evening we halted there a few boats 
arrived, and a ford over the river was discovered. The 
camp being very dusty, and at ,some distance from the 
river, I slept on an island, where I remained for several 
days, day and night. For the purpose of gaining accurate 
information regarding the enemy, I dispatched Baki 
Shaghawel with a few troops across the river, to procure 
intelligence of the enemy. 

Next day, about afternoon prayers, Juma,^ a servant 
of Baki, arrived with information, that he had routed one 
of Sheikh Bayezid and Biban’s outposts, killed Mubarek 
Khan Jalwani, an officer of some note, with a number of 

fugitives, to pass over the Jamna as well, to take Ali Khan along 
with them, and to use every endeavour to overtake the enemy. 
We reached Balman on the third day after leaving the river (Gumti). 

^ Add a day 

^ to give to as many soldiers as had lost their way time to re- 
assemble. Add from Oudh, 

’ ^ After having encamped on the banks of the Ganges, we reached 
Korah, 

« twenty-two ^ opposite S boat-men 

^ Omit this name. 


^ [This is Korah Khas, a town in the District of Fatehpur, U.P„ 
thirty-six miles WKW. of Fatehpur town.] 

® [The Rind, or Arind, river rises in the Mampdri District, flows 
through the Mainpuri, Etawa, and Cawnpore Districts, passes 
Korah, and joins the Ganges on the left bank below Hamirpur.] 
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Others, and cut off some heads, which he sent, with one 
living prisoner. He ^ gave a circumstantial narrative of 
the particulars of this defeat, and of all that had happened. 

The same night, being the eve of Sunday the 13th, the 
river Jumna rose, so that we could not remain in the tent, 
which in the morning had been pitched on the island ^ ; 
we were therefore obliged to remove to another island a bow* 
shot off, where I took up my quarters in another tent that 
was pitched. 

On Monday, Jalal Tashkendi arrived from the Sultans June 21. 
and Amirs who had gone on the expedition. Immediately 
on discovering somte men of their left wing,^ BIban and 
Sheikh Bayezid had fled from the perganna of Mahubeh.^ 

As the rains had set in, and as we had been for five or six 
months engaged in various expeditions in the field, so 
that the horses and cattle of the troops were worn out, 

I sent notice to the Sultans and Aimrs who had been 
detached, to inform them that I should remain a few days 
in Agra and that vicinity, to wait their arrival.*^ The 
same day, about afternoon prayers, I gave BaM Shaghawel 
and his party ® leave to go home. To Musa Maaruf Fermuli,^ 
who had come and offered me his allegiance when the 
army was passing the Saru on its return, I gave a perganna 
of thirty laks^ out of Amerhar^ for his support, a complete 

^ On the morning of Saturday Shah Hosain Bakhshi came in, and 

^ so that in the morning the whole island where I lay encamped 
was flooded ; 

^ on getting wind of their approach, 

^ I instructed the Sultans and Begs who had advanced ahead 
of us, to halt where they were until they were joined by fresh light 
cavalry from Agra and its neighbourhood. 

® the troops from Oudh 

^ [Mahoha is the head-quarters of a Tahi^ in the Haimrpur District, 

U.P. A town of considerable antiquity, it was the civil capital of 
the Chandels, Kalinjar being their great fortress. It stands on the 
banks of a lake (Madan Sagar), and there are several other island- 
studded lakes in the vicinity, which form a highly picturesque scene. 

Mahoba was captured by Piithvi Raja of DeM in 1182, and in 1202 
it fell to Kutb ud dm Aibek.] 

® [i. e. Musa son of Ma’ruf FermulL] ® £7,500. 

* [Probably Amroha, a town in the Tahsil of the Moradabad 
District, U.P.] 
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dress of honour from my own wardrobe, and a horse with 
its saddle, and dismissed him to Amerhar. 

Having settled everything in this quarter, on Tuesday 
eve, after about one gari of the fourth watch was past,^ 
I set out post for Agra. 

Next morning, after having ridden sixteen kos, I passed 
the noon in a perganna dependent on Kalpi, called Balader ; 
whence, after resting our horses, we set out at evening 
prayers. This night we rode thirteen kos, and at the end 
of the third watch ^ halted at the tomb of Bhau^ Khan 
Sarwani, in Sougandpur, one of the pergannas of Kalpi. 
Having mounted early, by noon prayers, I had advanced 
seventeen kos, and at midnight reached the garden of 
Hasht Behisht at Agra.® 

Next morning, being Friday, Muhammed Bakhshi and 
some others came and paid me their respects,*^ after wliich 
I went into the castle and visited the Begums, my paternal 
aunts. A native of Balkh had prepared some melon beds. 
A few of the melons which had been preserved were now 
presented to me, and were very excellent.® I had set 
a few vine-plants in the garden of Hasht Behisht, which 
I found had produced very fine grapes. Sheikh Guren also 
sent me a basket of grapes, which were very excellent. 
I was truly delighted with having produced such excel- 
lent melons and grapes in Hindustan.® 

feeding with barley ^ Bahadur 

® Instead of this sentence substitute : I started next day after saying 
the early morning prayers, and a march of sixteen kos brought me 
to Etawa, which I reached at midday, and where I found Mahdi 
Khwaja (his brother-in-law), who had come out to meet me. I mounted 
again at the end of the first watch, and halted some time en route 
in order to sleep. After a march of sixteen kos I halted again in 
the morning at Raberi-Eatehpiir. I again set out about the time of 
midday prayers, and marched another sixteen kos : at last, at 
the end of the second watch of the night, I alighted at the garden 
of the Hasht Bihisht at Agra. 

^ Add About the time of midday prayers, I crossed the Jamna 
to visit Abdul Haqq, 

® A kitchen gardener of Balkh, whom I had placed in Agra to 
sow melons, had raised some which he brought me. I thought 
them excellent. 

^ Half-past three a.m. ® Three o’clock in the morning 

* Melons are now cultivated by the commonest gardeners all 
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It was Sunday at midnight when I met Maham.^^ ^ I had June 27. 
joined the army on the 10th of the first Jumada. It was Jan. 21, 
an odd coincidence that she had also left Kabul the very 
same day, 

Thursday, the 1st of Zilkaadeh, was the day on which the July 8, 
peshkeshes or tributary offerings were made to Humaiun 
and Maham ^ in the great Hall of Audience, on a grand 
levee day. The same day we dispatched a servant of 
Faghfur the Diwan, accompanied by a hundred or ® a 
hundred and fifty hired porters, to bring melons, grapes, 
and other fruits from Kabul. 

On Saturday the 3rd, Hindu Beg, who had arrived with an a. u. 152 . 0 . 
escort from Kabul, whence he had been sent for immediately 
on the death of Ali Yusef,^^ arrived and was introduced. 

Husam-ed-din Khalifeh, having arrived from Alwar, also 
waited on me this day. 

Next morning, being Sunday, Abdallah, who had been sent July 11. 
to Tirmahtoi® in consequence of the death of Ali Yusef, 
returned back. 

From the men who had come from Kabul, we learned that Conspiracy 
Sheikh Sharif Karabaghi, whether from the evil suggestions 
of Abdal-azTz, or from mere attachment to him, ascribing to 
us tyranny that never had been exercised, and offences never 
committed, had written certificates,^ to which he had com- 
pelled the Imams s to affix their names, and had sent copies 
of these certificates to different cities, in hopes of exciting 
commotions ; that Abdal-aziz, too, had disobeyed several 

^ It was on the eve of Sunday (Saturday night) at the third watch 
(midnight) that Maham arrived. 

the offerings of Humayun and Maham were presented to me 

^ Omit a hundred or 

^ who had come on escort duty from Kabul, and had been sent 
to Sambhal on the occasion of Ali Yusuf’s death, 

® who had been sent from Tirmahani to Sambhal 

manifestoes, S Add of Lahore 

over Hindustan, and form part of the food of all ranks. This valuable 
present seems to be due to Babur’s activity of mind. Grapes, too, 
are found in most gardens of any consequence. 

^ A name of endearment, which Babur gave to his favourite wife, 
the mother of Humaiun [whom he married in 1506. Humayun- 
namehf p. 258.] 
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orders which he had received, had been guilty of uttering 
several most unbecoming expressions, and of doing some 
most improper acts ; on these accounts, on Sunday the 11th, 
I sent Kamber All Arghun, to apprehend and bring to the 
presence Sheikh Sharif, the Imams of Lahore, and Abdal- 
aziz. 

On Thursday the 15th, Sultan Taimur arrived from 
Tajawer and waited on me. The same day the champion 
Sadik and Oudhi ^ had a great wrestling match. Sadik 
threw Oudhi with great ease, which vexed him extremely. 

On Monday the 19th, having given Murad Korchi, the 
Kizilbash ambassador, a side-dagger,^ clothed him in a 
suitable dress of honour, and made him a present of two 
hundred thousand tgnkehs, I gave him leave to return. 

At this time, Syed Mahdi® arrived from Gwaliar, and 
informed us of the revolt of Rahimdad. Shah Muhammed, 
the seal-bearer, a servant of Khalifeh’s, had been sent 
by him to Rahimdad with a letter of advice. Shah Muham- 
med went, and in a few days returned with Rahimdad’s 
son, but he himself did not choose to come. In order, 
however, to lull our suspicions asleep, Nur Beg came, and 
having preferred the same requests that Rahimdad had 
formerly made, actually gained firmans conformable to 
his wishes When the firmans were on the point of being 
dispatched,® one of Rahimdad’s servants arrived, and 
gave us information that he had himself been sent for the 
purpose of effecting the escape of the son, and that the father 
had not the least intention of coming. On getting this 
intelligence, I wished instantly to have proceeded against 
Gwaliar. Khalifeh, however, requested that he might be per- 
mitted to address one other letter of advice to Rahimdad, 

^ the champion wrestler of Ondh, 

^ Add with a jewelled belt, c Meshedi 

^ With a view to dissipating all his suspicions, on the 5th of the 
month of Zil Hijjeh I dispatched Nur Beg to Gwaliar. He returned 
after the lapse of some days, and acquainted me with the claims of 
Rahimdad. 

® Just as I was about to dispatch letters patent according all 
his demands, 


^ [Or rather Tajarah.] 
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as probably he would submit peaceably. Shahab-ed-din 
Kliosrou was sent to carry this remonstrance. 

On Thursday, the 7th of the month, Mahdi Khwajeh ^ Aug. 12, 
arrived from Etawa. On the day of the Id, I bestowed on 
Hindu Beg a complete dress from my own wardrobe, 
a sword and belt enriched with precious stones, and a Tip- 
ehak horse. To Hassan Ali, who was one of the most eminent 
among the Chaghatai Turkomans,®- 1 gave a sarupd (or com- 
plete dress of honour), a side-hanger adorned with jewels, 
and a perganna of seven laks.^ 

who was known among the Turkomxns under the name of 
Chagatai, 

^ [He was governor of Etawa.] 

® About £1,750. The rate used for reducing Babur’s krors and 
laks to English money, may sometimes appear to reduce them 
too much ; and yet it is probably near the truth. 


E e 2 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE YEAR 936 

A.D. 1520 . On Tuesday the Brd^ of Muharrem, Sheikh Miiliammed 
SepU 7. Ghaus came out of Gwaliar witli Shahab-ed-dln Khosrou, as 
mtercessor for Rahlmdad.^ As this man was a humble 
and saintly personage, I forgave, on his account, the offences 
of Rahimdad, and sent Sheikh Guren and Niir Beg to 
receive the surrender of Gwaliar 

® 13th ^ pious 


^ [He had captured Gwaliar with the connivance of this very 
Muhammed Ghaus in 1526.] 

' ^ [In the Tanhh i Soldtm i Afdghinah mention is made of Babur’s 
journey to Lahore in the third year of his reign (i. c. 935 =*1529). 
At Sirhind he was met by the Raja of Kahlur (the old name for 
Bilaspur, one of the Simla Hill States), and presented by him with 
seven falcons and three mans of gold. The occasion was taken to 
confirm him in his fief. Babur was met in Lahore by his son Kamran, 
who gave a magnificent entertainment in his honour. Babur re- 
mained a year in the Panjab, during which Hindal came to see him. 
Hindal returned to Kabul at the close of the cold season and received 
a parting gift from his father of two elephants and two horses, 
besides girdles and a jewelled dagger. Babur left the Panjab on the 
fourth of Rajab (936=1530). On reaching Sirhind, on his return 
journey to Agra, a Qazi of Samana complained to him that Mohan 
Mundahir had attacked his estate, plundered his property, and 
killed his son. By the Emperor’s orders an expedition was organized 
against him. The first attack under ’Ali Kuli Khan Hamadani 
proved unsuccessful. Another larger force was thereupon dispatched 
against the , Mundahirs under the command of Tarsam Beg and 
Nauroz Bahadur, whose efforts were crowned with success, the 
rebels being defeated and their leader killed. After this expedition 
had been successfully accomplished Babur is stated to have spent 
two months hunting in the neighbourhood of Delhi, after which 
he returned to Agi*a. — Elliot and Dawson’s History of India, v. 40-*2.] 



CONCLUDING SUPPLEMENT 


TO 

BABUR’S MEMOIRS 

From the first days of the year 936 of the Hijira, Babur’s Sept. 7.^ 
Journal ceases, and no fragments have been found of any 
later date. Whether he composed Memoirs, or wrote any 
journal of the remaining fifteen months of his life, is un- 
certain. The state of his health, which was rapidly declining 
and much broken, probably diminished his usual activity. 

The silence that prevails among historians, regarding the 
remaining events of his reign, may justify a belief that 
no Journal was written, or at least none published. In the numaiun 
course of the year 936, Humaiun,^ who appears to have 
been anxious to be near the seat of empire, probably from 
being aware of his father’s declining health, suddenly left 
his government of Badakhshan, which he entrusted to the 
care of Sultan Weis, and set out for Hindustan by way of 
Kabul. At Kabul, he had a conference with his brother, 

Kamran Mirza, who had just arrived from Kandahar, ^ 
after which he proceeded towards Agra. 

He had scarcely left Badaklishan, when Said Klian of whidi is 
Kashghar, who is said to have been invited by Sultan Weis 
and the other Amirs that were in the country, leaving 
Rashid Khan in Yarkend, marched into Badakhshan. 

Hindal Mirza,® on hearing of his approach, threw himself 
into the fort of Zafer, in wdiich he defended himself for three 

^ Humayun had resided for the greater part of nine years 
(1519-1528) in the distant government of Badakhshan .’ — A B,, 
p. 508.] 

® [In 1525, Babur had appointed his second son, Kamran, then 
a child, to the nominal charge of Kabul and Kandahar. — B. B., 
p. 427.1 

^ [Hindrd, Babur’s youngest son, then over ten, though under 
orders for Agra, was prevailed upon by Humayiin to take his place 
in Badakhshan. — M. B., p. 510.] 
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months with so much vigour, that Said Khan was com- 
pelled to raise the siege.^ 

In the meanwhile a report reached Babur, that Said 
Kdian had gained possession of all Badakhshan. The 
unwelcome intelligence that daily arrived from that quarter 
preyed upon his mind, and helped to impair his declining 
strength. He sent instructions to Khalifeh to set out in 
order to recover Badakhshan ; but that nobleman, who 
was Babur’s prime minister, knowing probably that the 
orders were dictated by Humaiun’s mother, who had a 
great ascendancy over Babur, and who wished to remove 
from court a powerful enemy of her son, found means 
to excuse himself. Similar orders were then sent to Hu- 
mmun, whose government Badakhshan was, but that 
prince also declined engaging in the expedition, under the 
pretence that his affection for his father would not permit 
him to remove so far from the presence. Mirza Suleiman,^ 
the son-in-law of Sultan Weis, was then dispatched, with 
instructions to assume the government of the country ; 
•and was at the same time furnished with letters for Said 
Khan, complaining of his aggression. Before reaching 
Kabul, Suleiman heard of Said’s retreat ; he, however, 
prosecuted his journey, and received charge of the country 
from Hindal, who set out for Hindustan ; and the civil 
wars that followed the death of Babur enabled Suleiman ^ 
to keep possession of Badakhshan, which was long held 
by his posterity. 

Humaiun reached AgTa neither sent for nor expected, 
but the affection of his father, and the influence of his 
mother, procured him a good reception. His ofl'encc was 
forgotten, and, after remaining some time at court, he went 
to his government of Sambal. When he had resided there 

^ [Mirza Haidar, the author of the TarikJi i BasMdi, who was in 
command of Sultan Sa’id’s advance guard, on arrivmg at Kila 
Zafar found that Hindal had entered it sixteen days before. — E, R, 
p. 510.] 

^ [Mirza Suleiman, now sixteen, was Babur’s cousin, being the 
son of Khan Mirza, a former governor of Badakhshan (died 1520), 
and grandson of Mahmud Sultan (‘ the Elder Khan ’).] 

®,'See Abulfazl in the Akhematmhf the Tarihli e Khdfi Khan, 
Ferishtaf &c. 
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about six months he fell dangerously ill. His father, whose 
favourite son he seems to have been, was deeply affected 
at this news, and gave directions for conveying him by water 
to Agra. He arrived there, but his life was despaired of. 
When all hopes from medicine were over, and while several 
men of skill were talking to the emperor of the melancholy 
situation of his son, Abul Baka, a personage highly venerated 
for his knowledge and piety, remarked to Babur, that in 
such a case the Almighty had sometimes vouchsafed to 
receive the most valuable thing possessed by one friend, 
as an offering in exchange for the life of another. Babur, 
exclaiming that of all things, his life was dearest to 
Humaiun, as Humaiun’s was to him, and that, next to 
the life of Humaiun, his own- was what he most valued, 
devoted his life to Heaven as a sacrifice for his son’s. 
The noblemen around him entreated him to retract the 
rash vow, and, in place of his first offering, to give the 
diamond taken at Agra, and reckoned the most valuable 
on earth ; that the ancient sages had said, that it was 
the dearest of our worldly possessions alone that was to 
be offered to Heaven. But he persisted in his resolution, 
declaring that no stone, of whatever value, could be put 
in competition with his life. He three times walked round 
the dying prince, a solemnity similar to that used in 
sacrifices and heave-offerings,^ and retiring, prayed 
earnestly to God. After some time he was heard to exclaim, 

‘ I have borne it away ! I have borne it away ! ’ The 
Musulman historians assure lis, that Humaiun almost 
immediately began to recover, and that, in proportion as 
he recovered, the health and strength of Babur visibly 
decayed. Babur communicated his dying instructions to 
Khwajeh Khalifeh, Kamber Ali Beg, Terdi Beg, and 
Hindu Beg, who were then at Court, commending Humaiun 
to their protection. With that unvarying affection for his 
family, which he showed in all the circumstances of his life, 

^ It is customary among the Musulmans, as it was among the 
Jews, to wave presents of money or jewels thrice round the head 
of the person to whom they are offered, on pai-ticular occasions, 
as on betrothings, marriages, &c. There is supposed to be something 
sacred in this rite, which averts misfortunes. 


Babur 
devotes his 
own life for 
his son’s. 


Illness of 
Babur. 
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he strongly besought Humaiun to be kind and forgiving 
to his brothers. Humaiun promised, and, what in such 
Intrigues at circumstances is rare, kept his promise. The request 
his Court, made to his nobles was heard, as the requests 

of dying princes generally are, only as a signal for faction. 
Kliwajeh Khalifeh had conceived a strong dislike to 
Hummun, in consequence of some circumstances which 
are not explained, so that the court of the expiring con- 
queror became the scene. of intrigue and cabal. Khalifeh, 
as prime minister,^ possessed the chief authority among 
the Turki nobles. He did not wish that the succession 
should be in the children of Babur, and had pitched on 
Mahdi Khwajeh, Babur’s son-in-law, as his successor. 
Mahdi Khwajeh ^ was a brave, but extravagant, and wild 
young man, and had long been closely connected v/ith 
lOialifeh. When it wdl known that Khalifeh was in his 
interest, and intended to raise him to the throne, the 
principal men in the army lost no time in paying their 
court to Mahdi Khwajeh, whose succession was regarded 
as secure, and who began to affect the deportment of 
a sovereign prince. Everything seemed to promise that 
he was to be the Emperor of Hindustan, when suddenly 
he was ordered by Khalifeh to remain in his own house 
under a guard. 

Anecdote The cause of this sudden change has escaped the re- 
Khwljeb, searches of Abulfazl and Khafi Khan. It is explained, 
however, by a well-informed historian, who relates the 
anecdote on the authority of his father : ‘ It so happened 
says he, ‘ that Mir Khalifeh had gone to see Mahdi Khwajeh, 
whom he had found in his tent. Nobody was present but 
Khalifeh, Mahdi Khwajeh, and my father Muhammed 
Mukiin. Khalifeh had scarcely sat down an instant, when 
Babur, who was at the last extremity, suddenly sent for 
him. When he left the tent, Mahdi Khwajeh accompanied 
him to the door, to do him honour, and to take leave of 
him, and stood in the middle of it, so that my father, who 

^ His title was Nizam-ed-dm Ali Khalifeh, 

^ [Mahdi Khwaja was Babur’s brother-in-law. His only son-m-law 
was Muhammed Zaman Alirza, the husband of his daughter 
Ma’sumah Begum.] 
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followed, but, out of respect, did not push by him, was 
immediately behind. The young man, who was rather 
flighty and harum-scarum, forgetting that my father was 
present, as soon as KhalTfeh was fairly gone, muttered to 
himself, ‘‘ God willing, I will soon flay off your hide, old 
boy ! ” and, turning round, at the same instant saw my 
father. He was quite confounded, but immediately 
seizing my father’s ear, with a convulsive eagerness, twisted 
it round, and said hurriedly, ‘‘ You, Tajik ! The red 
tongue often gives the green head to the winds.” My 
father having taken his leave and left the tent, sought out 
Khalifeh, and remonstrated with him on his line of conduct ; 
telling him, that in violation of his allegiance, he was taking 
away the sovereignty from Muhammed Humaiun and his 
brothers, who were accomplished princes, to bestow it on 
the son of a stranger ; and yet how did this favoured man 
behave ? He then repeated what had passed just as it 
happened. Klialifeh, on the spot, sent off an express for 
Humaiun,^ and dispatched a body of ycisdwels^ or special 
messengers, to Mahdi Khwajeh to inform him that the 
king’s orders were, that he should instantly retire to his 
own house- The young man had now sat down to dinner, 
which was still before him. The yasdwels communicated 
their message, and forced him away. Mir Khalifeh then 
issued a proclamation, prohibiting all persons from resort- 
ing to Mahdi IQiwajeh’s house, or waiting upon him ; while 
Mahdi Khwajeh himself received orders not to appear at 
Court.’ ^ 

Babur in the midst of these intrigues, with which he 

^ [Humayun had meanwhile recovered his health, and returned 
to his government of Sambhal.] 

For the fragment of the anonymous history from whence this 
extract is made, and which contains the Memoirs of Hindustan, 
from Babur’s invasion of that country down to the beginning of 
Akber’s reign, I am indebted to Captain William Miles of the Bombay 
establishment. The author calls his father Muhammed Mukim 
Heravai (of Herat). [The writer referred to was Nizam ud din Ahmed 
Bakhshi, the author of the Tabaqdt i Akharl ; who was at this time 
Divan i'bintat to Babur, and afterwards rose to high office under 
Akbar. — E. JB., p. 516.] 

® [At a council of ministers summoned to receive his dying 
injimctions, Babur formally declared Humayun, who had now 
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was probably unacquainted, expired at the Charbagh, 
near Agra, on the 6th of the first Jumada, a. h. 937, in 
the fiftieth year of his age, and thirty-eighth of his reign 
as a sovereign prince.’^ His body, in conformity with a 
wish which he had expressed, was carried to Kabul, where 
it was interred in a hill that still bears his name.^ He 
had reigned five years over part of Hindustan. Humaiun 
ascended the throne on the 9th of the same month without 
opposition, by the influence of Khallfeh. 

Though Babur has given us such a minute account of 
the wives and families of his uncles and cousins, he has 
communicated but few particulars regarding his own. It 
appears that, when only five years of age, he was betrothed 
to his cousin Aisha Sultan, Begum, the third daughter of 
Sultan Ahmed Mirza, the King of Samarkand, by Katak 
Begum. He married her after his first expedition to 
Samarkand, and had by her one daughter, who died young. 
They seem to have quarrelled ; and Babur says she was 
misled by her eldest sister Rabia Sultan Begum, who induced 

returned to court, his successor, and commanded him to take his 
seat on the Imperial throne. — W. B., p. 516.] 

^ Ferishta and the anonymous historian place his death on 
Monday, the 5th of the first Jumada. Computing by solar years 
he died in the forty- eighth year of his age, and thirty-seventh of 
his reign. 

^ [Babur was at first buried in the Nurafshan Garden (now the 
Rambagh) on the left bank of the J amna. The remains were after- 
wards taken to Kabul and interred there on a site chosen by himself, 
in a grave, which like that of his descendant, the Emperor Aurangzib, 
was open to the sky. ‘ The tomb of Babur ’,says the writer in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, ‘ stands on a slope about a mile to the 
West of Kabul in a charming spot. The grave, marked by two 
erect slabs of white marble, is situated in a garden which was formerly 
enclosed by a white marble wall. A cleaisstream waters the flower 
beds. From the hill that rises behind the tomb there is a noble 
prospect of his beloved city, and the Chardeh Valley.’ According 
to a statement in R-aveity’s Notes, p. 67, it appears that the Emperor 
Jahangir rebuilt the tomb in 1607-8. The adjoining mosque was 
erected by Shah Jahan in 1646. The following Persian chronogram, 
inscribed on his tombstone, which Raverty quotes, contains the 
date of Babur’s death : Firdaus ddim Jae Babur Badshah ([Paradise 
is for ever the abode of the Emperor Babur). It may be mentioned 
in this connexion that Babur’s posthumous title was Firdaus irbahdm, 
or ‘ the Inhabitant of Paradise ’.] 
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her to leave his house. Another of his wives was Zeineb 
Sultan Begum, whom he married after the surrender of 
Kabul. She also was his cousin, being the fifth daughter 
of Sultan Mahmud Mirza, King of Hissar, by Khanzadeh 
Begum, the grand-daughter of Mir Buzurg of Termiz. 
He informs us that he married her at his mother’s desire, 
that they did not agree, and that in two or three years 
she died of the small-pox. His third wife, Maasumeh Sultan 
Begum, was likewise his cousin, being the sister of his first 
wife, and the fifth daughter of Sultan Ahmed Mirza by 
Habibeh Sultan Begum. She saw him at Herat, during 
his expedition to Khorasan, and fell in love with him. 
It was arranged that she should go to Kabul, where he 
afterwards married her. She had one daughter, Maasumeh, 
of whom she died in childbed. Her daughter, Maasumeh, 
joined Babur in Hindustan, but probably died before him. 
He also, during his campaign in Bajour, married a daughter 
of Shah Mansur ,1 the Malik or chief of the Yusefzai Afghans. 
She is said to have survived him, and to have died in the 
reign of Akber. Babur seems to have had no children by 
her. The names of his other wives, and of the ladies of his 
haram, have not been preserved.^ He himself mentions the 
birth of a prince named Faruk, who probably died young. 

Babur, at the time of his death, had seven children alive, 
four sons and thi'ee daughters. The names of their mothers 
are not recorded.® The eldest son, Nasir-ed-din Muhammed 
Humaiun, succeeded him as Supreme Emperor in all his 

^ [bibi Mnbarikah.] 

^ [The names of four other wives are known, viz. : Maham Begum, 
Dildar Begum (Heart-ravisher), Gidrukh (Rosy-cheeked), and 
Raiqah (the Desired). According to Lane Poole, Maham, his favour- 
ite wife, belonged to the family of Sultan Hosain of Herat.] 

® Mrs, Beveridge, in her scholarly edition of the Hvmdyun-namehf 
supplies this information : Maham was the mother of Humayun 
(1508-56) and Faruq (died young). 

Gulrukh had two children that survived their father, viz. ; Kamran 
(died 1557) and ’Askari (1516-58), besides others that died young. 

Diidar’s children were two sons, Hindal (1519-51), Alwar (died 
young), and three daughters, Gulrang (Rose-coloured), Gulchireh 
(Rosy-face), and Gulbadan (Rose-body). The last named was the 
authoress of the H'Umayun-'iidmeh, or History of Humayun, referred 
to above.] 


[A.D. 

1504-5.] 


[A.D. 

150T.] 

A.D. 1510. 

Aug. 1520. 
His family* 
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dominions. Humaiun, on his accession, gave to his second 
brother, Kamran Mirza, the Panjab, in addition to the 
government of Kabul and Kandahar which he had formerly 
held ; to Hindal Mirza, who had just arrived from Badakh- 
shan, he gave the country of Mewat, and to Askeri he 
assigned the province of Sambal, which he had himself 
held. All these princes acted a conspicuous part in the 
confusions of the succeeding reign. Babur’s three daughters, 
Gulrang Begum, Gulchehreh Begum, and Gulbaden Begum, 
were all by one mother. 

Hischarac- Zahlr-ed-din Muhammed Babur was undoubtedly one 
of the most illustrious men of his age, and one of the most 
eminent and accomplished princes that ever adorned an 
Asiatic throne. He is represented as having been above 
the middle size, of great vigour of body, fond of all field 
and warlike sports, an excellent swordsman, and a skilful 
archer. As a proof of his bodily strength, it is mentioned, 
that he used to leap from- one pinnacle to another of the 
pinnated ramparts used in the East, in liis double-soled 
boots ; and that he even frequently took a man under 
each arm, and went leaping along the rampart from one 
of the pointed pinnacles to another. Having been early 
trained to the conduct of business, and tutored in the 
school of adversity, the powers of his mind received their 
full development. He ascended the throne at the age 
of twelve, and before he had attained his twentieth year, 
the young prince had shared every variety of fortune ; 
he had not only been the ruler of subject provinces, but 
had been in thraldom to his own ambitious nobles, and 
obliged to conceal every sentiment of his heart ; he had 
been alternately hailed and obeyed as a conqueror and 
deliverer by rich and extensive kingdoms, and forced to 
lurk in the deserts and mountains of his own native king- 
dom as a houseless wanderer. Down to the last dregs of 
life, we perceive in him the strong feelings of an affection 
for his early friends and early enjoyments, rarely seen 
among princes. Perhaps the free manners of the Turki 
tribes had combined with the events of his early life, in 
cherishing these amiable feelings. He had betimes been 
taught, by the voice of events that could not lie, that he 
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was a man dependent on the kindness and fidelity of other 
men ; and, in his dangers and escapes with his followers 
had learned that he was only one of an association, whose 
general safety and success depended on the result of their 
mutual exertions in a common cause. The native benevo- 
lence and gaiety of his disposition seem ever to overflow 
on all around him ; and he talks of his mothers, his grand- 
mothers, and sisters with some garrulity indeed, but the 
garrulity of a good son and a good brother. Of his com- 
panions in arms he always speaks with the frank gaiety 
of a soldier ; and it is a relief to the reader, in the midst 
of the pompous coldness of Asiatic history, to find a king 
who can weep for days, and tell us that he wept, for the 
playmate of his boyhood. Indeed, an uncommon portion 
of good nature and good humour runs through all his 
character, and even to political offences he will be found, 
in a remarkable degree, indulgent and forgiving. 

In the character of the founder of a new dynasty, in 
one of the richest and most powerful empires on earth, we 
may ' expect to find a union of the great qualities of a 
statesman and general ; and Babur possessed the leading 
qualifications of both in a high degree. But we are not, 
in that age, to look for any deep-laid or regular plans of 
civil polity, even in the most accomplished princes. Babur’s 
superiority over the chiefs to whom he was opposed, arose 
principally from his active disposition and lively good 
sense. Ambitious as he was, and fond of conquest and of 
glory in all its shapes, the enterprise in which he was for 
the season engaged, seems to have absorbed his whole 
soul, and all his . faculties were exerted to bring it, what- 
ever it was, to a fortunate issue. His elastic mind was not 
broken by discomfiture, and few princes who have achieved 
such glorious conquests have suffered more numerous or 
more decisive defeats. His personal courage was con- 
spicuous during his whole life, but it may be doubted 
whether, in spite of his final success, he was so much entitled 
to the character of a great captain, as of a successful 
partisan and a bold adventurer. In the earlier part of 
his career his armies were very small. Most of his expedi- 
tions were rather successful inroads than skilful campaigns. 
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But he showed a genius and a power of observation which, 
in other circumstances, would have raised him to the 
rank of the most accomplished commanders. As he had 
the sense to perceive the errors which he committed Jn 
his earlier years, so, with the superiority that belongs to 
a great mind, conscious of its powers, he always readily 
acknowledges them. His conduct, during the rebellion 
of the Moghuls at Kabul, and the alarm of his army in the 
war with Rana Sanka, bears the indications of the most 
heroic magnanimity. The latter period of his life is one 
uninterrupted series of successes. ^ 

But we are not to expect in Babur that perfect and 
refined character which belongs only to modern times and 
Christian countries. We sometimes see him order what, 
according to the practice of modern war, and the maxims 
of a refined morality, we should consider as cruel executions. 
We find him occasionally the slave of vices, which, even 
though they belonged to his age and country, it is not 
possible to regard in such a man without feelings of regret. 
We are disappointed to find one possessed of so refined an 
understanding, and so polished a taste, degrading both, by 
an obtrusive and almost ridiculous display of his propensity 
to intoxication. It may palliate, though it cannot excuse 
this offence, that it appears to have led him to no cruelty 
or harshness to his servants or those around him, that 
it made him neglect no business, and that it seems to have 
been produced solely by the ebullition of high spirits 
in his gay and social temper. We turn from Babur, the 
slave of such vices, which probably hastened on a prema- 
ture old age, and tended to bring him to an early grave, 
and view him with more complacency, encouraging, in 
his dominions, the useful arts and polite literature, by 
his countenance and his example. We delight to see 
him describe his success in rearing a new plant, in intro- 
ducing a new fruit-tree, or in repairing a decayed aqueduct, 
with the same pride and complacency that he relates his 
most splendid victories. No region of art or nature seems 
to have escaped the activity of his research. He had 
cultivated the art of poetry from his early years, and his 
diwan^ or collection of Ttirki poems, is mentioned as giving 
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him a high rank among the poets of his country. Of 
this work I have not been able to learn that any copy 
exists.^ Many of the odes in it are referred to in his Memoirs, 
and quoted by the first couplet. A few specimens of 
his Persian poetry are also given, which show much of 
that terseness and delicacy of allusion so much admired 
in the poets whom he imitated. His Persian Masnevi, 
which he published by the name of Mubln,^ I have 
never met with, though Abulfazl speaks of it as having 
a great circulation ; nor have I seen his versification of 
the tract of Khwajeh Ahrar,^ which has been already 
mentioned.^ He also wrote a work on Prosody ^ and some 
smaller productions, which he sometimes alludes to in 
his Memoirs. He was skilful in the science of music, on 
which he wrote a treatise. But his most remarkable 
work is, undoubtedly, the Memoirs of his own Life, com- 
posed by him in the Turki tongue. The earlier part of 
them is written with great spirit, and the whole bears 
strong characteristics of an ingenious, active, and intelligent 
mind. No history, perhaps, contains so lively a picture 
of the life and opinions of an eastern prince. The geo- 
graphical descriptions which he gives of his hereditary 
kingdom, and of the various countries which he subdued, 
have, what such descriptions seldom possess, not only 

^ [A facsimile of the manuscript of the Divan was published by 
Sir Denison Boss in the 1910.] 

® [Half of the M'lihin, a collection of masnavis^ has been translated 
by Professor Berezine in his GhrestomatMe Turque, Babur also 
wrote a work on jurisprudence, which had a considerable vogue.] 

^ [The Risdlah e wdlidtyah.l 

* Abulfazl, in the introduction to the Ahherndmeh^ quotes a few 
of his Persian verses with approbation. The following quatrain is 
not unhappy in the original ; 

Though I am not related to Dervishes, 

Yet I am devoted to them heart and soul. 

Say not that the state ojE a prince is remote from that of a Dervish, 
Though a king, I am the Dervish’s slave. 

He also gives the following elegant matla — 

I know that separation from thee were my death. 

Else might I tear myself from this city. 

But, while my heart is encircled with the locks of my beloved, 

I forget the world and its cares. 

® [This is the work styled MufaseU^I 
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great accuracy, but the merit of uncommon distinctness. 
The Memoirs, however, will be found of unequal value, 
according to the periods of which they treat. Some years, 
particularly in the later period of his life, present little 
more than a dry chronicle of uninteresting events, probably 
written down as they occurred, and never rewritten, as 
the earlier period certainly have been. It probably was his 
intention to have connected the whole, and completed them 
in the same strain of happy narrative that runs through the 
first half of them, a design which it is to be regretted that 
he did not live to execute. 

A striking feature in Babur’s character is his unlikeness 
to other Asiatic princes. Instead of the stately, systematic 
artificial “character that seems to belong to the throne 
in Asia, we find him natural, lively, affectionate, simple, 
retaining on the throne all the best feelings and affections 
of comifion life. Change a few circumstances arising 
from his religion and country, and in reading the trans- 
actions of his life, we might imagine that we had got among 
the adventurous knights of Froissart. This, as well as 
the simplicity of his language, he owed to his being a Turk. 
That style which wraps up a worthless meaning in a mist 
of words, and the etiquette which annihilates the courtier 
in the presence of his prince, were still, fortunately for 
Babur, foreign to the Turki race, among whom he was 
born and educated. 

Upon the whole, if we review with impartiality the 
history of Asia, we shall find few princes who are entitled 
to rank higher than Babur in genius and accomplish^ 
ments. His grandson Akber may perhaps be placed above 
him for profound and benevolent policy. The crooked 
artifice of Aurangzib is not entitled to the same distinction. 
The merit of Chingiz Khan, and of Tamerlane, terminates 
in their splendid conquests, which far excelled the achieve- 
ments of Babur ; but in activity of mind, in the gay 
equanimity and unbroken spirit with which he bore the 
extremes of good and bad fortune, in the possession of 
the manly and social virtues, so seldom the portion of 
princes, in lus love of letters, and his success in the cultiva- 
tion of them, we shall probably find no other Asiatic 
prince who can justly be placed beside him. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF JBABUR’S DELIVERANCE 
FROM IMMINENT DANGER AT KIRMAN 

As given in Pa vet de Conrteille’s French Translation. 

‘ WhethiSr you live for a hundred years or a single day, 
you must surely leave this palace which delights the heart/ 
I resigned myself to death. A channel of water flotved 
through, that garden. I performed my ablutions, and 
recited a prayer of two inclinations. Then, giving myself 
up to silent meditation, I was in the act of supplicating God 
for his mercies, when sleep closed my eyes. I saw Khwaja 
Ya’kub, the son of Khwaja Yahya, and grandson of His 
Highness Khwaja Obeidullah, with a numerous following, 
mounted on dapple-grey horses, who appeared before me 
and said : * Be not anxious ! The Khwaja has sent me to 
inform you that he will accord you his aid ; that he will 
seat you on the throne of sovereignty ; that whenever any 
trouble befalls you, he will immediately respond to your 
appeal, if you will seek his assistance, and that victory and 
triumph will now incline to your side. Lift up your head 
and awake ! ’ I then awoke with a happy heart just as 
Yusuf, the Darogha, and his companions, had agreed that 
it was necessary to make a pretext, and have recourse to 
a ruse, for the purpose of securing my person and binding 
me. On hearing them talk in this fashion I said to them : 
‘ What you have just said is all very well, but I am curious 
to see which of you will dare to approach me.’ I was in the 
act of saying these words, when I heard the clatter of the 
hoofs of a large number of horses outside the garden wall. 
Yusuf, the Darogha, exclaimed, ‘ If we had seized and taken 
him to Tambol we should have done well. Now he has sent 
a large band to arrest you, and the noise which you hear 
is nothing else but the echo of the horses’ footfalls sent in 
your pursuit.’ At these words I became anxious, and was 
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at a loss to know what to do. At the same time the horse- 
men, who at first were not able to find the garden gate, 
made a breach in the wall, which was already dilapidated, 
and entered. I saw that they were Kutluk Muhammed 
Barlas and Baba-i-Pargari, two of my most devoted 
servants, accompanied by ten to fifteen or twenty persons. 
On approaching my presence they flung themselves from 
their horses, and bending the knee at a respectful distance, 
they fell at my feet, and lavished on me every mark of 
respect. Astounded at their appearance, it seemed to me 
that God had restored me to life. I immediately exclaimed : 
^ Seize Yusuf, the Barogha, and those wretched traitors 
that are in his company, and bring them to me bound 
hand and fooL’ I then added, addressing my rescuers : 
‘ Whence have ye come ? Who informed you of what 
had happened ? ’ Kutluk Muhammed Barlas answered : 
‘ When I got separated from you in my hurried retreat 
from Akhsi, I reached Andejan just as the Khans were 
entering it. There in a dream I saw Khwaja Obeidullah, 
who said to me : The Emperor Babur is now in a village 
named Kirman, make haste and bring him back with you ; 
for the throne of sovereignty belongs to him by right. 
Overjoyed at this dream, I related it to the Elder and 
Younger Khans, and said to them that I had five or six 
young fellows with me, and that, if they added a few 
soldiers, I would go in the Kirman direction to bring news. 
They replied that it had occurred to them too that I ought 
to go in that direction. They then appointed ten persons 
to accompany me, and charged me to follow the route 
which we had agreed upon, to make careful enquiries, and 
above all to take every means to obtain sure news. While 
we were engaged in this conversation Baba-i-Pargari said 
that he also wished to join the party, and indeed, he did 
accompany me with two soldiers and his younger brother. 
Then we mounted our horses, and set out. It is three days 
to-day that we have been on the road and we thank God 
that we have met you. And now quickly to horse and take 
with you these prisoners, for it would not be wise to stay 
in this place, as Tambol knows that you have found an 
aslyum here. So let us start as soon as possible, and 
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proceed to jop the Khans.’ We thereupon mounted our 
horses without a moment’s delays and took the road to 
Andejan. I had not eaten anything for two days. Towards 
noon, having had the good luck to find a sheep, we dis- 
mounted, and settled ourselves comfortably to roast it. 
Having satisfied my ravenous hunger, we started off again, 
and, hurrying forward, we entered Andejan after accom- 
plishing a five days’ journey in two nights and a day. 
I embraced the two Khans, my uncles, and related to them 
all that had happened to me since we parted. I stayed four 
months with the Khans, during which time I gathered 
round me, to the number of two hundred, all my servants 
who had been scattered about in different places. It then 
occurred to me that it would be much better for me to leave 
Ferghana, no matter in what direction, than to remain there 
like a vagabond. 


APPENDIX B 

HINDAL’S ADOPTION 

[The French translation has the following account of 
Hindal’s adoption by the mother of Humayun (Vol. ii, 
p. 86, following the words * my officers and the soldiers ’).] 

In order to understand what has been said above it is 
necessary to bear in mind that up to this time all the 
children that had been born of Humayun’ s mother, namely 
a son (who was younger than Humayun, but older than 
my other children) and three daughters, had died in infancy. 
I ardently desired to see a brother or sister born to him. 
Just about this time Dildar Agacha became pregnant, 
so I kept on saying, ‘ I wish to God that the child which 
is coming might be born to Humayun’ s mother.’ To this 
my mother replied, ‘ If Dildar Agacha bears a son, can I 
not isake it and be responsible for it ? ’ I said in my turn, 

^ Nothing could be better.’ As a rule womenfolk practise 
the following method of taking omens when they wish to 
ascertain if they are going to have a son or a daughter. 
They take two bits of paper, on one of which they write 
the name of Ali or Hasan, and on the other that of FMhnah. 
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They then put these in two balls of clay which are placed 
in a cup of water. The one which is first opened serves 
them as a means of foretelling the future. If it discloses 
the name of a boy, she will have a boy, and if a girl, a girl. 
So this method was employed by these ladies (Babur's 
womenfolk) and the birth of a male child was predicted. 
On the receipt of this good news, I immediately wrote to 
acquaint my mother ; some days later the prediction was 
verified- God had given me a. boy. Three days after his 
birth, and before announcing it, the child was carried off 
willy-nilly from its mother and brought to my palace, where 
it was taken care of. When I had informed my mother 
about him, she, on- learning that she had obtained the 
object of her prayers, had bestowed on the young prince 
the name of Hindal, which was for us a name of good omen. 
Under this arrangement , the ciiild was to me at one and the 
same time a younger brother and a son. 

[N.B, — ^There is some confusion in. this passage, as by ‘ my mother ’ is 
meant Hnmayun’s mother (Mahim) and not that of Babur. This 
gives colour to the idea that the note was partly written by Huma- 
yun.] 


APPENDIX C 

A PLAIN ACCOUNT OP THE BATTLE 
OF KANTWAHA 

RAna Sanka, on his part, advanced at the head of count- 
less battalions, which reached a total of two lakhs calculated 
in the Indian fashion, according to which a lakh is equivalent 
to a hundred thousand, and a hundred lakhs equal a kror. 
The forces of his dominions, on a general estimate, could 
not have been less than ten. krors. Of Ms hundred thousand 
horsemen only about a third had previously given him 
proofs of their fidelity. The greater number, which consisted 
of an xmdisciplined rabble, had never assisted him in any 
war, and had not even acknowledged Mm as their suzerain. 
On tMs occasion, however, they had made common cause 
with him and obeyed his orders. The troops that were 
directly under his command were disposed in the following 
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manner : SalaJi ud din, Governor of Raisen and Sarangptir, 
was in possession of a territory that could furnish 30,000 
horsemen ; Rawal Udai Singh Nagari had 12,000 horsemen ; 
Hasan Khan MewMi, Governor of Mewat, 12,000 ; Bahadur 
Hemladuri, 4,000 ; Sattervi Kachji, 6,000 ; the Governor 
of Barmul, Parm-Deo, and Mirta, 4,000 ; Birsingh Deo 
Jehan, 4,000 ; Mahmud Khan, son of Sultan Sikander, 
who, although he was not in possession of any fief, was so 
fond of playing the general that he maintained at his own 
expense a corps of 12,000 horsemen ; in short the forces 
of the rebels attained a total of 200,000 men. As soon 
as I became aware of their approach, I put into execution 
the plan of action that I had devised in accordance with the 
arrangement I had always followed. I posted my household 
troops in the centre with Chin Timur Sultan, Mirza Sulei- 
man, Khwaja Dost Khand, Yunis Ali, Shah Mansur 
Birlas, Darwish Muliammed Sarban, Abdullah Edtabdar, 
Dost Ishik Agha, and other Amirs on the right, and on the 
left, Sultan Beha ud din, Ala ud din, son of Bahlol Lodi, 
Sheikh Zain Khwafi, Muhibb Ali, son of Nizam ud din 
Khalifeh, Tardi Beg, the yoimger brother of Kuch Beg, 
and his son Sher Afgan, Araish Khan, Kliwaja Hosain, 
and others among my ofiicers. I stationed myself on the 
right mng, keeping imder my immediate command 
several of the Amirs of Hindustan, such as Khani Khaiian, 
Dilavar Klian, Malik Dad Karrani, and Sheikh Guren. 
On the right of this wing were disposed Kasim Hosain 
Sultan, Ahmed Yusuf Oghlan, Hindu Beg Kuchin, Khusru 
Kokaltash, Kavvam Beg Urdu Shah, Wali Khazin Kara- 
Kuzi, Mir Kuli Sistani, Khwaja Pahlwan Badakhshi, 
Abdul Shakur, the younger brother of Malik Kasim Baba 
Kachka, and other notables among the Mongols. On the 
left of the same wing were posted Mir Hameh, Muhammedi 
Kokultash, Khwajagi Asad, and some other ofi&cers. On 
the left wing — ^that post of good omen — the following were 
stationed, armed for the fight : Mahdi Khwaja, Muhammed 
Sultan Mirza, ’Adil Sultan, son of Mahdi Sultan, Abdul 
Aziz Mir Akhor, Muhammed Jang Jang, Kutluk Kadam 
Karawul, Shah Hosain Bargi, Jan Beg Atkeh ; aniong the 
Amirs of Hindustan were Jal^ Khazat, and Kamal JE^a®, 
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sons of Sultan Ala ud din ; All Khan Sheikh-zadeli- 
Fermulij Nizam Khan of Biana, Mumin Atkeh, Rustam 
Turkoman, all officers of my household, and many other 
chivalrous warriors. According to my instructions Nizam 
ud din Ali Khalifah, carrying out the practice that is in 
vogue among the Western Turks, fastened the gun carriages 
together by means of chains to form an intrenchment 
(barrier) where the matchlock men and gunners, who were 
posted in the front line of the army, might take cover. 
I directed Sultan Muhammed Bakhshi to stay close to 
me, so that he might be able to communicate my orders, 
as circumstances might suggest, to the adjutants and 
aides-de-camp for conveyance to the commanders. As 
soon as the arrangements for the disposition of the army 
had been completed, the commanders and grandees, each 
followed by his own adherents, proceeded to take up their 
respective positions. Then I issued orders prohibiting any- 
one whomsoever from leaving his post, and warning every 
one, no matter how high placed a personage he might be, 
against engaging without formal instructions. 

More than three hours of the day had already passed 
(9.30 a.m.) when the battle between the right and left 
wings (of the opposing armies) burst forth with such fury 
that the earth trembled and the whole world resounded 
(with the clang of arms). The enemy moving to our right 
made a desperate charge against Khusru Kokultash, 
Malik Kasim, and Baba Kachka. I immediately ordered 
Chin Timur Sultan to proceed to their assistance. He 
attacked the assailants with supreme bravery and, driving 
them before him, threw their ^anks into confusion, and 
routed the centre of the Hindu army. So the reward 
for this victory was assigned to him without dispute. 
According to my orders Mustafa Rumi had taken the 
yoked artillery in front of our centre, and by the fire of 
his musketry and culverins had thrown the army of 
the enemy into such disorder that the hearts of our brave 
troops were filled with fresh courage, while the bodies of 
a large number of the enemy were rolled in the dust of 
humiliation, and scattered to the winds of destruction. 
But at this juncture the main body of Rana Sanka’s army 
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arrived from behind in good order. On my side, having 
collected the pick of my men, I divided them into several 
corps, which I sent forward in successive detacliments to 
the assistance of our trooi>s. At first I sent Kasim Hosain 
Sultan, and Ahmed Yunas Kawam Beg ; next after that 
Hindu Beg Kuchin ; then Muhammed Kokultash and 
Khwajagi Asad ; then Yunas ’Ali, Shah Mansur Barlas, 
and Abdullah Kitabdar, followed immediately after by Host 
Ishik Agha and Muhammed Khalil Akhtah Begi. The 
right wing of the enemy repeatedly charged our left wing, 
but ^on each occasion my brave troops, loyal in heart, 
nailed to the earth with shots of their arrows a large number 
of their assailants, and despatched to hell many others 
by striking them with their swords and daggers. Mtimin 
Atkeh, Rustam Turkoman, MuUa Muhammed, ’Ali Atkeh, 
Muhammed Sultan Mirza, ’Adil Sultan, Abdul Aziz Mir 
Akhor, Kutlak Kadam Karawui, Mulaammed Ali Jang 
Jang, Shah Hosain Bargi, Moghal Ganji fought with 
vigour and firmness. ICliwaja Hasan Divan with those 
under his orders, also came to their assistance. All our 
soldiers, jeopardizing their own lives and sacrificing those 
of the infidels, made the lightnings of their vengeance fiash 
afar at the expense of the foe, although the fight was 
protracted owing to their immense number. My household 
troops had meanwhile remained behind the gun carriages 
like chained lions. I now ordered them to deliver an attack 
from the right and left of the centre (main body of the army) 
as soon as the matchlock men had been posted in the 
middle. These intrepid warriors, like lions which, gnawing 
their fetters, had in the end succeeded in severing them, 
were no sooner freed from restraint, and at liberty to act, 
than, flinging themselves on the enemy’s squadrons, they 
gave full play to their pent-up energy. 

In front of the centre ’Ali Kuli, the wonder of his age, 
at the head of his men, continued to rain fire on the enemy 
from his matchlocks and guns. Coming to the conclusion, 
however, that their defeat had been unduly delayed, I gave 
orders that the gnn carriages should be moved forward from 
the centre, and I personally pushed on in front. On seeing 
this, the whole army advanced all along the line from the 
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right wing to the left, and charged the infidels. At this 
juncture the fight waxed so furious that our right and left 
wings swept away and drove back in confusion the enemy’s 
right and left wings. The enemy having resolved to sacrifice 
their lives dearly, made a desperate attack on our right and 
left wings and nearly reached the spot where I was stationed. 
Thanks, however, to the strength of our position, the 
assailants were unable to withstand us, and were constrained 
to take to flight. The greater part of them perished and 
went to hell, and the remainder, becoming a prey to con- 
fusion, were scattered about the plain like grains of sand. 
Hasan Khan Mewati, who had been hit by a matchlock ball, 
was brought down and killed. Many persons of note among 
the infidels, such as Rawal Udai Singh, Manikchand Chauhan, 
Rai Chanderbhan, Dilbes Rai, Gangur, and Guren Singh, 
blocked with their corpses the road of destruction, while 
thousands of the baser sort were trampled under our horses’ 
hoofs. 

[N.B. — I have thought it advisable to omit the portions of the 
‘ Fragment ’ that deal with the events which preceded and followed 
the actual battle, as they do not differ materially from the account 
given in the Memoirs.] 


APPENDIX D 

AN ACCOUNT OF HUMAYUN’S ILLNESS 
AND OF BABUR’S SELF-DEVOTION 

[This is an extract from Pavet de Courteille’s * Fragments 
which he regards as the last words written by Babur.] 

A YEAR had already elapsed since Humayun had retired 
to Badakhshan, and withdrawn himself from society. 
At the end of this time he called me to mind, and having 
made over the government of Badakhshan to Suleiman 
Mirza, Ins father-in-law, he reached Kabul after a day’s 
journey. During the ceremonies of the Feast of Bairam, 
he met Kamran Mirza at Kabul, who had arrived there 
from Kandahar. The latter, much astonished at meeting 
liim, asked him why he was on the move. Humayiin, who 
.was hurrying to see me again, despatched Hindal Mirza 
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from Kabul to Badakhshan, and set off to interview me. 
After an interval of a few days, he reached Agra, the 
imperial residence. I was engaged in talking of him to his 
mother, just as he arrived. His presence made our hearts 
expand like rosebuds, and our eyes shine like flaming torches. 
It was my daily custom to maintain an open table, but on 
this occasion I held a feast in his honour, and treated him 
in a most distinguished manner. We stayed together for 
some time living on terms of the closest intimacy. The 
truth is that his conversation had an ine3q)ressible charm, 
and that he realized completely the type of the ‘ perfect 
man ’. 

At the time that Humayun left Badakhshan to visit me, 
Sultan Sa’id Khan, who belonged to the family of the Khans 
of Kashgar, and was related to me, having left RasMd Khan 
at Yarkand, advanced in the direction of Badakhshan, 
which he had a mad desire to possess, but, before his 
arrival, Hindal Mirza had already entered Fort Zafar. 
Sultan Sa’id, after besieging liim there for three months, 
returned without being able to accomplish anything. As 
soon as I was informed that the people of Kashgar had 
come to conquer Badakhshan, I gave orders to Khwaja 
Khalifeh to go there, and take such measures as he thought 
the situation required. He, however, was ill advised enough 
to decline the mission which I had offered him. Then I 
asked Humayun if he could bring liimself to go there in 
person. He replied that he would of course obey an official 
order, but protested that he would never leave me willingly. 
Suleiman Mirza was therefore sent to Badakhshan. This, 
on the other hand, is what I wrote to Sultan Sa’id. ‘ After 
all the favours that I have bestowed upon you, I was 
astonished to find you acting as you have done. For the 
jjresent I have recalled Hindal Mirza and have sent Sulei- 
man Mirza to take his place. If regarding the rights of 
justice, you make over Badakhshan to this Prince, who 
is our son, all will be weU ; otherwise, I will not take 
notice of your offence as it concerns myself, but will leave 
the heritage to my heirs to deal with it as they may think 
best.’ 

Suleiman Mirza had not reached Kabul before the enemy. 
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abandoning the possession of Badakhshan, demanded 
quarter (peace). As soon as that Prince arrived there, 
Hindal Mirza gave up the place to him and left for India. 
Muhammed Humayun took leave of me to proceed to 
Sambhal, which was the place assigned for his residence, 
and where he stayed for six months. It is probable that 
the climate and water of the place did not suit him, for fever 
attacked him, and continued for such “a long time that I 
ended by making up my mind to speak to him about it. 
I gave orders to have him conveyed by boat to Delhi and 
thence to Agra so that capable doctors might see him and 
prescribe a proper treatment for him. He was accordingly 
made to travel by water for several days. In spite of all the 
remedies that were administered to him, he got no better. 
Then Mir Abul Kasim, who was a person of the highest 
esteem, represented to me that the only remedy that could 
be applied in the case of such maladies was to make a sacri- 
fice to God of something of great value in order to obtain 
from Him the restoration of the patient’s health. Thereupon, 
having reflected that nothing in the world was dearer to me 
than Plumayun except my own life, I determined to offer 
myself in the hope that God would accept my sacrifice. 
Khwaja Klialifah and other close friends of mine said to me, 

• Humayun will recover his health, so how can you speak 
so unwisely ? It will suffice if you offer to God the most 
precious thing you possess of worldly goods. Offer as alms 
that diamond which came into your possession after 
Ibrahim’s defeat, and which you presented to Humayun,’ 

* But % I replied, ‘ there is no treasure which can be com- 
pared to my son. It would be better for me to offer myself 
as his ransom, for he is in a very critical condition, and the 
situation demands that I should come to the aid of his 
weakness at the expense of my own strength.’ I immedi- 
ately entered the room where he was and went thrice 
round him, starting from his head, and saying : * I take 
upon myself all that you sufier.’ At the same instant 
I felt myself heavy and depressed, while he became cheery 
and well. He got up in complete health, while I became 
weak and afflicted with malaise. I summoned to my bed- 
side the grandees of the Empire and the most influential 
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nobles, and placing their hands in that o± Hiimayun as a 
mark of investiture, I solemnly proclaimed him as my 
successor and the heir to my crown, and placed him on the 
throne ; Khwaja Khalifah, Kambar Ali Beg, Tardi Beg, 
Hindu Beg, and others of my dependants took part in 
these deliberations. All of them agreed to what had been 
done, and bound themselves by an oath to siipport him. 

APPENDIX E 

BIOGRAPHIES OF ERSKINE AND LEYDEN 

William Erskine (1773—1852), the distinguished Orien- 
talist, was born in Edinburgh on November 8, 1773. His 
father, David Erskine, was a Writer to the Signet, and 
his grandfather, Jolm Erskine (1605-1768), a well-known 
wiiter on Scottish law. He was educated at the Royal 
School and the Edinburgh University, where he was 
apparently a fellow student of John Leyden, whom he met 
again in Calcutta. He was also associated at the time with 
Thomas Brown, the metaphysician, and the poet Thomas 
Campbell. He was apprenticed for seven years (1792—9) to 
James Dundas, Writer to the Signet, but, the work proving 
uncongenial, he left Edinburgh in 1799 to become factor to 
Mr. Hay of Duns. There he remained till 1803, but as the 
salary was small, and his prospects poor, he threw up his 
appointment, and returned to Edinburgh with the intention 
of studying medicine. A fortnight later Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, who had accepted the Recordership of Bombay, 
invited him to accompany him to India, promising him 
the first appointment in his gift. Mackintosh was attracted 
to him by his taste for philosophical studies, and, in a letter 
to Dr. Parr written in 1807, he speaks of him as ‘ one of the 
most amiable, ingenious, and accurately informed men in 
the world ’. Erskine sailed firom Ryde with Mackintosh in 
February 1804, reaching Bombay in May of the same year. 
There he attended a meeting convened by Mackintosh 
for the purpose of founding the Literary Society of Bombay, 
of which Erskine was the first secretary. Soon after 
his arrival lie was appointed Clerk to the Small Cause Court, 
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and later served for many years as one of the stipendiary 
magistrates of Bombay- Erskine must have begun his 
Persian studies early, for he states that he had translated 
a small portion of Babur’s Memoirs before 1810-11. In 
1820 he was appointed Master in Equity in the Recorder’s 
Court, Bombay. Here he enjoyed the friendship and con- 
fidence of Mountstuart Elphinstone, and was a member of 
the committee that drew up the Bombay Code of Regula- 
tions. He did not, however, hold the office of Master in 
Equity for long, as he was removed from it, and left India 
under a cloud in 1823. The Chief Justice, West,^ appears 
to have behaved harshly to Erskine, the honesty of whose 
intentions was never open to doubt, though he may have 
been neglectful of his duties, the result perhaps of sickness. 
On his return from India Erskine at first settled in Edin- 
burgh, where in 1826 he published the translation of 
Babur’s Memoirs, which had been completed and sent 
home ten years previously. He tells us in his preface that 
he had been working at this translation from the Persian 
version, while Leyden in Calcutta was engaged in translating 
the same work from the Turki original. Leyden, however, 
died in 1811 before his translation was half finished, 
leaving his papers to Erskine, who received the MS. in 
1813. By this time Erskine had completed his translation, 
and had just finished the work of comparing the two 
versions, when he received from Elphinstone his copy of the 
Turki original. This compelled him to undertake the task of 
comparing his translationthroughout with the Turki, of which 
he had only ah imperfect knowledge. Though Leyden was 
associated with Erskine as joint translator of the Memoirs, 
and the bookwas published for the benefit of Leyden’s father, 
the chief credit of the performance belongs to Erskine. 
Leyden translated only down to page 318 ( Vol. I), and pages 
79—94 (Vol. II) of the Memoirs, and supplied practically no 
notes ; Erskine, on the other hand, contributed a valuable 
preface and introduction, corrected Leyden’s version, and 
translated the remainder of the work. He also supplied 
the notes, which Lord Jeffreys described as ‘ the most 
intelligent, learned^ and least pedantic, notes we have ever 
seen attached to such a performance ’, and filled up the 
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<yaps in Babur’s narrative with scholarly memoranda. 
In 1827 Erskine went to Pan, and there he resided for two 
or three years. Pie became Provost of St. Andrews in 
1836, and in 1839 he returned to Edinburgh. He again 
went abroad in 1845, and lived in Bonn till 1848. Most 
of his later years were spent in Edinburgh, and during the 
last of these he became blind. He died on May 28, 
1852, and was buried in St. John’s Episcopal Church. 
Erskine married in Madras Maitland, second daughter of 
Sir John Mackintosh, who died in 1861, and by whom he had 
fourteen children. Four of his sons were in the Indian 
Civil Service, of whom the eldest, James (1821—93), became 
judge of the Bombay High Court, and the youngest, Henry 
(1832-93), rose to be Commissioner of Sinde. Apart from 
his edition of Babur’s Memoirs his chief work was the 
History of India under Bdhur and HumdyUn^ which was 
edited by his son James, and published after his death in 
1854, though it had been completed several years before. 
This work is a valuable contribution to Indian history, 
and is marked throughout by good sense, accuracy, and 
impartiality. 

John Leyden, M.D. (1775-1811), physician and poet, 
son of John Leyden and Isabella Scott, was born on 
September 8, 1775, at Denholm, Cavers, Roxburghshire. 
He received some elementary schooling at Kirktown, and 
from 1790 to 1797 was a student of the Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, where he greatly distinguished himself as a scholar. 
During the vacations he studied Natural Science, Scandina- 
vian and Modern Languages, Hebrew, Arabic, and Persian, 
while his professional pursuits included Theology, Philo- 
sophy, and Medicine. Among his associates were Brougham, 
Sydney Smith, Jefeeys, Horne, and Thomas Brown. 
From 1796 to 1798 he was tutor to the sons of Mr. Campbell 
of Edinburgh, and accompanied them to St. Andrews 
(1797—8), where he was licenced as a preacher. He con- 
tributed poems to the Edinburgh Literary Magazine thxou^ 
Anderson, the editor of British Boets, and was one of the 
first to welcome the Pleasures of Hope, though subsequently 
he and Campbell had a ridiculous quarrel, which Jed to 
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amusing consequences. In 1799 he came to know Heber, 
who introduced him to Sir Walter Scott, whom he materially 
helped with the earlier volumes of Border Minstrelsy. 
About 1799 Leyden published ^ An Historical and Philoso- 
phical Sketch of the Discoveries and Settlement of the 
Europeans in Northern and Western Africa at the close of 
the eighteenth century He also contributed a poem ‘ The 
Elf King ’ to Lewis’s Tales of Wonder in 1801, and edited 
for Constable The Complaynte of Scotland, with an elaborate 
introduction and glossary. For six months in 1802 he 
edited the Scots Magazine, contributing both prose and 
verse to it. His best poetic qualities, however, are showm 
in his ‘ Miscellaneous Lyrics Through the influence of 
Dundas he secured the appointment of Assistant Surgeon 
in Madras and after six months’ study at St. Andrews he 
took out a nominal M.D. degree. Meanwhile he zealously 
studied Oriental languages, and prepared for publication 
his Scenes of Infancy. In August 1803 he reached Madras, 
and at first held charge of the Madras General Hospital. 
He subsequently accompanied, in the capacity of surgeon 
and naturalist, the Commission on the Mysore Provinces, 
taken from Tippu Sultan, and prepared an elaborate report 
on the geology, crops, diseases, and languages of the dis- 
tricts traversed. Having contracted fever he was obliged 
to stay at Seringapatam, where he was befriended by Sir 
J. Malcolm. In 1805 we find him travelling to Malabar, 
Cochin, and Quilon, and thence to Penang, for the benefit 
of his health. At Penang he wrote a ‘ Dissertation on the 
Languages and Literature of the Indo-Chinese Nations 
Returning to India in 1806, Leyden settled in Calcutta, 
and his ^ Essay on the Indo-Persian, Indo-Chinese, and 
Dekhan Languages which appeared in 1807, led to his 
appointment as professor of Hindustani in the Calcutta 
College. He did not hold this post for long, as soon after- 
wards he was appointed to the Judgeship of the twenty- four 
Pergunnahs. In 1809 he became Commissioner of the 
Court of Requests, and was appointed Assay Master of the 
Calcutta Mint in the following year (1810). In 1811 he 
accompanied Lord Minto to Java as interpreter in the 
Malay language. He died of fever at Cornelis after a 
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three days’ illness on August 28, 1811. In an eulogium 
delivered before the Literary Society of Bombay, William 
Erskine claimed that Leyden in eight years had done 
almost as much for Asia as the combined scholarship of the 
West had done for Europe. Scott embalmed his * bright 
and brief’ career in the Lord of the Isles (iv, 2). Lord 
Cockburn, after referring to his unconscious egotism, 
uncouth aspect, and uncompromising demeanour, declares 
^ there was no walk in life in which Leyden could not have 
shone The ^ Ettrick Shepherd ’ bewailed the loss of the 
poet’s ‘ glowing measure and Lockhart in his Life of Scott 
hilly recognized his extraordinary abilities and attainments 
as a scholar. Sir Walter Scott contributed a memoir of 
Leyden to the Edinburgh Annual Register in 1811. His 
^ Poetical Remains ’ with a memoir were edited by the 
Rev. James Morton in 1819, and in 1858 his ‘Poems and 
Ballads ’ with Scott’s Memoir were published. He trans- 
lated one or more of the Gospels into Pushtu, Beluchi, 
Maldivian, Macassar, and Bugis, and in 1821 his Malay 
Annals with introduction by Sir Stamford Raffles appeared. 
(Dictionary of National Biography,) 
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Ababeker Dughlet Kashghari, i. 
18, 34, 46, 64; invades Fer- 
ghana, 29. 

Ababeker Mirza, i. 19, 50, 289. 

Abani, i. 254. 

Ab-burden, i. 162-3. 

Abdal Ali Terkhan, i. 37, 38. 

Abdal-aziz IVEr Akhur, ii. 125. 
152-3, 171, 178, 255, 365, 386 ; 
at Panipat, 184, 186 ; defeated, 
277 ; at Kanwa, 299, 301, 307 ; 
disobedience, 417-18. 

Abdal-aziz Mirza, i. 16, 17. 

Abdal Baki Mirza, i. 309 ; ii. 50. 

Abdal Ghafur, i. 314. 

Abdal Kadus, i. 33, 41, 114. 

Abdal Kadus Sayyidi, i. 188-9. 

Abdal Kerim Ashrat, i. 39. 

Abdal Khalik Beg, i. 302. 

Abdallah Bekawal, Sheikh, ii. 42. 

Abdallah Birlas, Sheikh, i. 50, 
61 ; his daughter marries 
Sultan Masaud, 65, 96. 

Abdallah Khan, ii. 69. 

Abdallah Kitabdar, ii. 51, 85, 117, 
181, 187-8, 255, 313, 374, 405, 
417 ; at Panipat, 185 ; at 
Kanwa, 297, 301. 

Abdallah Marwand, Khwajeh, 
i. 307, 322. 

Abdallah Masnevigoi, i. 319. 

Abdallah Mirza, i. 88. 

Abdallah Safshiken, ii. 63. 

Abdallah, Sheikh, i. 29, 94. 

Abdallatif Sultan, i. ci, 15, 87. 

Abdal Makaram, i. 139, 171. 

Abdal Maluk Khosti, ii. 80, 96, 
136. 

Abdal Maluk Korchi, ii. 155, 308, 
314, 369. 

Abdal Minan, i. 161. 

Abdal-Biahim, i. xxxi-ii. 

Abdal-Rahim Shaghawal, ii. 95, 
310. 

Abdal-Rahman, Afghans, ii. 122. 

Abdal Kazak Mirza, i. 200, 211, 
259 ; ii. 7, 45, 49, 52-3, 55, 59 ; 
treachery, ii. 61, 62-3 ; death, 
64. 
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Abdal Shakur, i. 207 ; ii, 298. 
Abdal Wahab, i. 22, 53, 128; 
^ ii. 42. 

Abdareh, 1 223, 271 ; ii. 36, 
Abdareh Pass, ii. 69 n, 
Abderrahim, ii. 271. 

Abid Sultan, ii. 44. 

Ab-istadeh, i. 239, 267. 

Ab-kend, ii. 173. 

Ab-khan, i. 114, 117. 

Abul-barka (Feraki), Khwajeh, 

i. 145. 

Abul Fateh Turkoman, i. 309 ; 

ii. 267. 

Abul-Fazel, Narrative of, i. 197. 
Abul Hashem Sultan Ali, ii. 133. 
Abul Hassan Korchi, Baba, ii. 
49, 123. 

Abul Hassan Mirza, i. 70, 143, 
291 ; ii. 42-5. 

Abul Kasim Kohbur, i. 68, 136, 
137, 140 ; at Sir-e-pul, 148, 

150. 

Abul Makaram, Khwrajeh, i. 62, 
66, 94, 197 ; with Babur, 103, 

151, 168 ; death, 198. 

Abul Mansur Materidi, i. 77, 

Abul Muhammed Nezehbaz, ii. 

186, 315, 320, 328. 

Abul Muhsin Mirza, i. 57 ; ii. 5- 
7 9. 

Abul Wajd, ii. 157, 349. 

Abu Mushm Gokultash, ii. 120-1. 
Abusaid Mirza, Sultan, i, c-ovi, 
10 ; ii. 10 ; descent, i. 10 ; and 
Yunis Elhan, 17, 18, 19 ; wives 
and children, i. 19-20, 43, 46, 
291, 293 ; ii. 1 1 ; and Mahmud 
MLirza, i. 45; seizes Samarkand, 
88 . 

Abusaid Sultan, ii. 74, 349, 363» 
368. 

Abu Yusef Arghun, i. 133. 

Abyar, i. 67. 

Adampur, ii. 377, 383, 414. 

Adil Sultan, i. 293 ; ii. 168, 181, 
255, 365 ; at Panipat, 184-5, 
188 ; at Kanwa, 299, 301. 
Adinapur, i. 226, 238, 252 ; ii, 57 
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Aduseli, ii. 371. 

Adwa, Valley of, ii. 339. 

Afghanistan, i. xcvi-vii, 217, 245. 

Afghans, i. 224, 238, 243, 266 n . ; 
defeated, 256, 270 ; ii. 56 ; 
tribes of, 258, 279 ; ii. 56, 88, 
122, 132. 

Afridis, ii. 132-3. 

Afzal Khab-bTn, Syed, i. 285 ; iL 
1,3. 

Agra, ii. 150, 154, 188, 207, 243, 
257, 357 ; Babur at, 191-2, 
245 %., 246, 313 ; revenue, 

245 n. 

Ahengeran, i. 161, 162, 171. 

Ahi, i. 320. 

Jjiili, i. 321. 

Ahmed Beg, i. 95, 120, 121, 128, 
130, 155. 

Ahmed Elohi Bugheh, ii. 49. 

Ahmed Haji Beg, i. 35, 50, 62, 64, 
299. 

Ahmedi Perwanchi, ii. 90, 169, 
171, 181, 267 ; at Panipat, 
186-7 ; discontent, 248. 

Ahmedi Yasawel, ii. 27, 

Ahmed Karawel, i. 117. 

Ahmed Kasim, i. 140, 161, 203, 
214, 271, 273. 

Ahmed Kasim Kohbur, i. 167, 
182, 211; ii. 114; in Kabul, 
26, 31, 34. 

Ahmed Kazi, Sultan, 27. 

Ahmed Khan, i. 15, 135, 168, 
286-7 ; birth, 20 ; visits Mah- 
mud il^an and meets Babur, 
169 ; character, 171 ; death, 
197, 274. 

Ahmed Mirza, Sultan, i. cvi, 
cviii, 10, 14, 18, 22, 24, 205, 
286, 302 ; birth, 31 ; wars 
against Omer-Sheikh, 10, 13, 
26, 27, 33 ; defeated by the 
Moghuls, 14 ; makes peace 
with Babur, 29 ; and Ka«ir 
Mirza, 29 ; death, 30 ; ac- 
count of, 31 ; battles, 32 ; 
wives and children, 33, 143; 
and Samarkand, i. 82, 88. 

Ahmed Mirza Dughlet, i. 172. 

Ahmed Shah, ii. 323, 327. 

Ahmed Tambol, at j^fera, i. 52 ; 
wounded, 67 ; rewarded, 88 ; 
deserts, 89 ; rebels, 90 ; war 


with Babur, 105, 111 ; de- 
feated, 117 ; Mahmud Khan 
aids, 120 ; peace with Babur, 
124 ; seizes Kamber Ali, 130 ; 
All Dost goes to, 132 ; war with 
Mahmud, 155, 164, 171 ; Ba- 
bur sends to, 160 ; conspiracy 
against, 164 ; fight'with Babur, 
177 ; ii. 114 ; calls in Sheibani 
KJian, i. 183, 197 ; taken, 273 ; 
ii. 318 

Ahmed Terkhan, i- 140, 146 ; ii. 52. 

Ahmed Yusef , i. 102, 282 ; ii. 26, 
29, 81, 278, 298, 301, 365. 

Aibek, i. 204 ; ii. 273. 

Aikeri-yar, i. 212. 

Aimaks, i. 106, 206, 224, 243, 
253, 284 ; ii. 1, 3, 121. 

Airzin, Dispersal of, 17. 

Aish, i. Ill, 175. 

Aisha Sultan Begum, i. 34, 125, 
143 ; ii. 426 

Ai-tughdi, i. 283. 

Ajer, i. 204, 206, 271. 

Akar-tuzi, i 33. 

Ak Begum, i. 34, 41, 46, 291, 294, 
297 ; ii. 345. 

Akerbadehpur, ii. 162. 

Akhsi,i. 7, 94, 121, 181 ; ii. 114 ; 
death of Omer-Sheikh at, i. 10 ; 
besieged, 29 ; given to Uzun 
Hassan, 30 ; Hassan Yakub 
attempts, 42 ; Babur visits, 
54, 108, 121, 182 ; disputes 
over, 89 ; surrendered, 106, 
108 ; Jehangir to have, 124 ; 
Tambol at, 171, 184 ; pro- 
mised to Babur, 179 ; battle 
at, 185. 

Ak-kutal, i. 116- 

Ala ed dhi (Alim), ii. 152-4 ; de- 
feated, 164 ; joins Babur, 168, 
175 ; at Kanwa, 297. 

Ala ed din Jehansoz Ghuri, i. 240. 

Alah-sai, L 242. 

Al aman, ii. 349. 

Ala-tagh, i. Ixviii, 278. 

Ala ud din Sawadi, ii. 84, 87, 88. 

Aleh Kurghan, ii. 41-2, 

Alexander (Sikander), i. 19, 76; 
ii, 295. 

Alghatu, h. 146. 

Ali Bai, Khwajeh, i. 134, 148. 

Ali Chihreh, i. 266 ; ii. 49, 60. 
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Ali Derwish, i. 26,29, 94, HI, 124. 

Ali Dost, i. Ill, 124 ; tyranny of, 
125 ; intrigues, 130 ; death, 132. 

Ali Dost Taghai, Mir, i. 25 ; 
Marghinan given to, 30 ; aids 
Babur, 42 ; at Andejan, 91, 
92 ; loyalty, 95, 103 ; in 

battle. 111, 117. 

Ali Hamadani, i. 231. 

Ali Jalair, i. 307. 

Ali Jan, Mulla, ii. 122,. 144, 157. 

Ali ILhan, ii. 97, 169-71. 

Ali Eatteh, ii. 365. 

Ali Masjid, ii. 112, 132, 159. 

Ali MazTd Beg Kuchin, i. 23, 94. 

Ali Meshadi, Sultan, i. 321. 

Ali, MXr, i. 141, 308 ; ii. 97. 

Ali Mirza, Sultan, i. 25, 34, 36, 
38, 47, 100, 102; parentage, 
46, 115 ; flies from Babur, 55 ; 
proclaimed king of Samarkand, 
61, 88 ; defeated, 63 ; allied 
with Babur, 64, 66 ; defeats 
Baiesanghar, 116 ; rupture 
with the Terkhans, 127 ; de- 
feats Khan Mirza, 129 ; yields 
Samarkand, 133 ; death, 134. 

Ali Mirza, Sultan, Kamran’s 
uncle, ii. 129. 

Alim Khan, see Ala-ed-din. 

Alim Khan (son of Jalal), ii. 272, 

_ 275, 287, 321. 

Alim Khan Dermuli, ii. 250-1, 
315, 408. 

Alim Khan Tehengeri, ii, 264-5. 

Alingar, i. 229, 269 ; ii. 146. 

Alisheng, i. 229, 269 ; ii. 57, 146. 

Ali Sher Beg, K^awai, i. xxvi 
36, 70, 144, 299, 311, 317-18; 
ii, 141. 

Ali, Syed, i. 107 ; ii. 49, 

Ali Taghai, Sheikh, i. 71, 324. 

Almaligh, i. 1. 

Almar, ii. 4. 

Almatu, i. 1. 

Alun, ii. 127. 

Alwar, ii. 308-10. 

Amani, i. 93. 

Amberkoh, i. 60. 

Amerhar, ii. 416. 

Amu, i. Ixiii, 203, 206 w-., 209 ; 
ii. 66-7, 69, 70, 

Andejan, ii. 118; position, i. 2, 3, 
6 ; given to Omer-Sheikh, 11 ; 


sacked, 17 ; Babur at, 26 ; 
given to Hassan Yakub, 30; 
disputes over, 89 ; besieged and 
surrendered, 91, 92 ; declares 
for Babur, 107 ; ii. 32; Tambol 
attempts, 113 ; Babur at, 119, 
120; given to Babur, 124; 
Babur attempts, 173; besieged, 
182; Sheibani takes, 207. 

Andekhud, i. 205, 289, 308; ii. 39, 

Anderab, i. 208, 213, 223, 243 ; 

ii. 122. 

Anderabeh, ii. 107. 

Animals, i- 281 ; of Ferghana, 6 ; 
of Blndustan, i. 244 ; ii. 209 ; 
of Kabul, 246 ; Bajour, ii. 84 ; 
aquatic, 223. 

Anwar, ii. 320. 

Apak, Mulla, ii. 250, 252, 266, 
277, 322, 327, 409. 

Arabs, i. 224. 

Araish Khan, ii. 175, 298, 323, 
391, 402. 

Aras, Biver, i. 13. 

Aravallis, ii. 204. 

Armian, i. 119. 

Arrah (Ari), ii. 392. 

Artillery,!. 58 n,, 114 n. ; ii. 81 n.y 
187 n., 329 401 fi, 

Asad Khwajehgi, ii. 271, 298, 
301, 316. 

Asafl, i. 316. 

Asfera, position, i. 5 ; besieged by 
Babur, 52 ; given to Kamber 
Ali, 120 ; Babur in, 199. 

Asfera Mts., i. Ixx. 

Ashik Bekawel, ii. 322, 365. 

Ashik Muhammed Arghun, ii. 42. 

Ashparis, i. 105. 

Askeri Mirza, ii. 246, 333 ; sent 
to Purab, 356-6, 361, 378 ; at 
the Saru, 396, 398, 401, 404, 428. 

Aspera, i. 130. 

Asterab, i. 284. 

Asterabad, i. 46, 99, 290, 292, 301, 
305 ; ii. 233 ; given to Mu- 
zaffer Hussain, i. 61, 69 ; battles 
at, 288, 290. 

Astrakhan, i. 287. 

Astronomical Tables, i. 81. 

Ata-ullah Mrr, i. 315. 

Ater, i. 231 ; ii. 58, 143. 

Afhu and tiJceh, ii. 52. 

Atruli, ii. 319. 
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Auglians^ see Afghans. 

Auleng-Nishm, i. 290. 

Ayub Begchik, i. 95, 146, 166, 
172, 174, 180, 205, 269, 284; 
ii. 49, 71 72., 74. 

Azarbaijan, i. 1, cv, 47, 309; ii. 
65, 243. 

Baba Chihreh, ii. 60, 188, 260, 
321, 332. 

Baba Hassan Abdal, ii. 47, 50. 

BaiJa Hussain, i 87. 

Baba Hara, ii. 83 w. 

Baba Kashkeh, ii. 152, 252-3, 
315 ; at Panipat, 186 ; at 
Kanwa, 299, 300. 

Baba Kliaki, ii. 39. 

Baba Khan, i. 33, 169, 198. 

Baba Kuli Beg, i. 24, 73 ; ii. 254. 

Baba Jan, ii. 101, 103, 129. 

Baba Luli, ii. 27. 

Baba Mulla, i. 279 ; ii. 61. 

Baba Peshagheri, i. 150, 202, 279 ; 
ii. 26, 58, 61, 273. 

Baba Seirami, i. 190-5. 

Baba Sheikh, ii. 49, 116, 273-4. 

Baba Sherzad, i. 173, 186 ; ii. 28. 

Baba Sultan, ii. 32, 321, 329, 402. 

Baba Wall, ii. 47 7^. 

Baba Yasawel, ii. 81, 111. 

Babur Mirza, i. c-ciii, 23, 294 
298, 302, 307 ; ii. 10-11. 

Babur, Zehir-ed-din Muhammed, 
descent, i. lix, 16 n,; accession, 
cxi, 1, 26 ; parentage, 14 ; 
makes peace with Ahmed 
Mirza, 29 ; marries Aisha 
Sultan, 34, 125 ; andMaasmueh 
Sultan, 34 ; ii. 16 ; de- 
feats Hassan Yakub, 42 ; ab- 
stains from forbidden meats, 
43 ; marries Zeineb Sultan, 
47 ; takes Asfera, 52 ; takes 
Khojend, 53 ; attempts Ura- 
tippa, 56 ; Begs join, 57 ; 
attempts Samarkand, 64, 66 ; 
conquest and loss of, 76-88, 
92, 93 ; deserted by his Begs, 
89 ; illness, 91 ; abandoned, 
94 ; again attempts Samar- 
kand, 95 ; joins Mahmud 
Khan, 95 ; takes Kfasukh, 96 ; 
in distress, 101 ; recovers 
Marghinan, 104 ; war with 


Tambol, 105, 117, 171 ; first 
battle, 118 ; peace with Tam- 
bol, 124 ; invited to Samar- 
kand, 129 ; retakes Samar- 
kand, 139 ; defeated by Shei- 
bani Khan, 149 ; yields Sa- 
markand, 157 ; joins Mahmud, 
164 ; meets Ahmed Khan, 
169 ; takes towns, 172 ; at- 
tempts Andejan, 173 ; fight 
with Tambol, 177 ; flight from 
Akhsi, 188 ; plight, 199 ; ii. 
433 ; leaves Perghana, i. 202 ; 
Khosrou submits to, 208 ; 
takes Kabul, 216, 251, 303 ; 
invents new writing, 252, 316 ; 
plunders Kohat, 254 ; Dasht, 
260 ; Kalat, 277 ; defeats the 
Hazaras, 280 ; lumbago, 283 ; 
Sultan Hussain summons, 285 ; 
meets Badia-ez-zeman, ii. 6 ; 
visits Heri, 10, 14 ; and wine, 
11-13 ; return to Kabtd, 17 ; 
crushes rebellion there, 26-34 ; 
and Mukim, 44, 46 ; takes 
Kandahar, 62 ; sets out for 
Hind, 55 ; assumes style of 
Padshah, 59 ; Moghul revolt, 
ii. 60, 62-4 ; attacks Hissar, 
69, 72 ; Bokhara, 72 ; Samar- 
kand, 72 ; defeated, 73, 74 ; 
in distress, 76 ; return to Kabul, 
77 ; takes Bajour, 82 ; Afghan 
story of, 86 n, ; crosses the 
Sind, 92 ; embassy to Ibrahim, 
ii. 98 ; life at Kabul, 115 ; 
illness, 118 ; tour of Lamghan, 
141-6 ; and music, 143 ; in- 
vasion of India, 148, 155 ; 
marches against Ibrahim, 174 ; 
defeats him at Panipat, 185 ; 
enters Agra, 192 ; discontent 
in the army, 248 ; forts taken, 
265-7 ; attempt to kill, 268 ; 
marches against K.ana Sanka, 
275, 287 ; renounces wine, 280, 
374 ; losses, 287 ; victory, 
289-307, 436; OMzi, 307; 
reduces Mewat, 309 ; move- 
ments, 310-345 ; increases the 
taxes, 345 ; directions to 
Humaiun, 361-5 ; grand feast, 
358-9 ; takes the field, 367 ; 
Memoirs^ 380 ; swimming, 382, 
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388 ; war with Bengalis, 396- 
404 ; self-sacrifice, 423, 440- 
42 ; death and burial, i. 217 ; 

ii. 426 ; wives and family, 426- 
8 ; character, 428. 

buildings : 'at Barakoh, 3 ; 
Agra, ii. 257, 335 ; at Dhulpur 
and Sikri, 344, 362 ; at Kabul, 
373. 

children, i. 24, 143 ; ii. 59, 
86, 100, 262,435. 

drinking parties described, 
incidents and guests at, ii. 101, 
103, 104, 117, 119, 127, 131, 
136, 138, 139, 141, 143-4, 161, 
273. 

poems, see Poems. 

Baburi, i. 126. 

Baburi character, i. 252, 315. 

Bachghan, i. 283. 

Badakhshan, i. Ixiv, 1, 19, 46, 201, 
206, 212, 227, 270 ; ii. 2, 55, 
62, 64, 69, 133 ; given to 
Humaiun, 149 ; Said Khan 
attacks, 421-2, 441. 

Badakhshanat, i. 243. 

Badam-chashmeh, i. 226, 252 ; 
ii. 130, 15& 

Badeh-sir, ii. 132. 

Badghis, i. 304 ; ii. 4-5, 17. 

Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, Muham- 
med,293, 302-3, 309; ii. 100 w.; 
sent against Khosrou, i. 56, 59, 
60 ; Balkh given to, 61, 69 ; 
and Sultan Hussain, 69—73, 
205, 289, 290 ; flees to Khosrou 
Shah, 72 ; to Zulnun Arghun, 
72, 99 ; neglects Babur, 146 ; 
name, 219 ; at Klhorasan, 271 ; 
succession, 324 ; war with 
Sheibani, ii. 4, 39 ; Babur 
joins, 6-8 ; character, 8 ; 
parties, 8, 13 ; flight, 41, 65. 

Badij, i. 228 ; ii. 59, 142. 

Bagh-e-wafa, ii. 135, 156, 

Baghlan, ii. 121. 

Bahaghai, i. 243 n. 

Bahar, ii. 135. 

Bahia, ii. 389. 

Bahlol, i. 269, 284. 

Bahlulpur, ii. 163. 

Bahmani dynasty, ii. 197. 

Bahraich, ii, 245 n, 

Baiesanghar Mirza, i. 36, 290; 


parentage, 46 ; governor, 49 ; 
king of Samarkand, 51, 57, 61, 
88 ; escapes, 62 ; defeated by 
Sultan Ali, 64 ; attacked by 
Babur, &c., 64 ; desertions 
from, 66, 67 ; with Khosrou, 
75, 96, 100; murdered, 115, 
210 ; account of, 115. 

Bairam Klhan, ii, 73, 74, 

Bajour, i. 225, 231, 244 ; ii. 90, 
118, 144-5, 213-18, 232-3; 

attacked, 79 ; taken, 82, 115, 
192. 

Baki, brother of Khosrou Shah, 
i. 72. 

Bakialan, ii. 161, 

Baki Cheghaniani, i. 47 ; with 
Sultan Masaud, 56, 57 ; per- 
fidy of, 99, 266 ; with Babur, 
203, 206, 207, 213, 216, 259, 
275, 277, ii. 97 ; and Jehan- 
gir, i. 204 ; and Kamber Ali, 
207 ; foUowers plundered, 214 ; 
at Kohat, 254-5 ; discon- 
tented, 278 ; death, 280. 

Baki Shaghawel, it 174,274, 332- 
3, 414-15. 

BaH Tashkendi, ii. 331, 409, 414. 

Baki Terkhan, i. 37, 38, 131, 143, 
147. 

Baksereh (Buxar), ii. 388. 

Balinat-jogi, ii. 161. 

Balkh, i. Ixv, 61, 69, 71, 205, 235, 
286, 290, 293, 304 ; ii. 73, 155, 
174, 273, 349, 350 ; Khosrou 
besieges, i. 97 ; Uzbeks be- 
siege, ii. 2, 8, 165. 

Balkh-ab, ii. 3. 

Baluches, ii. 98, 151, 366, 406. 

Balweb, ii. 386. 

Bam, ii. 4. 

Bamian,i. 203, 223, 284; ii. 1, 23. 

Banai, Moulana, i- 65, 317, 323 ; 
ii. 42, 74, 374-6. 

Banas, ii. 204. 

Bandeh Ali,i. 106, 148, 188. 

Bandir, ii. 228, 321, 

Bands of Khorasan and Samar- 
kand, 26, 49. 

Bangash, i. 24, 223, 224, 227, 
242, 262, 255, 257, 282 ; ii. 125. 

Bangermou, ii. 331. 

Bani, i. 171. 

Bannu, i. 217, 239, 257. 
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Banur, ii. 177. 

Barakoh, 1. 3. 

Baran, i. 211, 228, 229, 230, 234, 
247, 249 71., 270, 283 ; Babiir 
visits, ii. 34, 126, 142. 

Bareb, i. 254. 

Baii, ii. 205, 230, 317. 

Baxlk-ab, ii. 130, 136, 155. 

Barkalan, ii. 112. 

Barkistan, i. 241 n. 

Basawer, ii. 276. 

Bast, 1. 290. 

Bayazid (Bajazet), ii. 68. 

Bayezid, Sheikh, Tambol’s 
brother, i. 181, 182 ; ii. 318 ; 
invites Babur, 182 ; seized, 
184 ; released, 186. 

Bayezid, Sheikh, Mustafa Ber- 
muK’s brother, with Babur, ii. 
251, 255, 271 ; hostility, 318, 
320, 328, 332, 378, 405, 411, 
415. 

Bazar, i. 258. 

Bazarak, i. 222. 

Bazarian, ii. 139. 

Bedrau, i. 228, 243 ; ii. 142. 

Begchil^, i. 166. 

Behader Khan, ii. 261, 

Behar, ii. 244, 245 n., 388, 390 ; 
loss of, ii. 366, 383 ; retaken, 
389, 392. 

Behar Khan Lodi, ii. 151, 247. 

Behat, ii. 96, 162, 203. 

BehlOl Ayub, i. 60, 205, 212. 

Behreh, i. 252 ; ii. 90, 92, 94, 95, 
108, 148, 193, 211, 244 ; his- 
tory of, 96 ; given to Hindu 
Beg, 102 ; abandoned, 117. 

Behzad, i. 321 ; ii. 43. 

Behzadi, ii. 138. 

Bekram, i. 254 ; ii. Ill, 158-60. 

Bektut, i. 275. 

Belut-tagh, i. Ixvii. 

Benares, ii. 224, 379, 381. 

Bendsalar, i. 121, 

Bengal, il 204, 225, 235 ti, ; cus- 
toms, 197-9 ; Babur’s rela- 
tions with, 356, 364, 367, 388, 
392-4, 410 ; war with, 396- 
406. 

Berekis, i. 224. 

Besud, ii. 87. 

Betwa, ii. 204. 

Bhilsa, ii. 200, 327. 


Bhira, ii. 94 n., 148. 

Bhujpur, ii. 389. 

Bi, i. 134 71. 

Biana, ii. 205, 207, 243, 272, 275, 
311 ; revenue, 245 ti. ; holds 
out, 247, 253-5 ; stone of, 
258 ; taken, 264-5 ; Babur 
reaches, 308, 313. 

Biankuli, i. 167. 

Bian Sheikh, ii. 348-9, 351, 355. 

Bias, ii. 203. 

Biawan, ii. 267. 

Biban, ii. 167*, 176, 178, 252-3, 
315, 328, 378, 405, 411, 415. 

Bibi Mah-rui, ii. 27. 

Bijnager, iL 199. 

Bikamchand, Baja, ii. 245 ti, 

Bikamdeo, Raja, ii. 245 ti. 

Bikermajit, Baja, i. 81 ; ii. 191, 
245 71., 341, 345. 

Bikhrata, i. 121. 

Bikhub Sultan, ii. 332, 378, 412. 

Bilah, i. 263. 

Bilker, ii. 141. 

Bimragiri, ii. 162. 

Birain, ii. 57. 

Birds, of Ferghana, i. 2, 6 ; of 
Karshi, 86 ; of Kabul, 233, 
247, ii. 217 ; method of catch- 
ing, i. 242, 247 ; of Hindustan 
244; ii. 116, 214. 

Bishkent, i. 155, 161, 164. 

Bishkharan, i. 124, 181. 

Bistam, i. 290. 

Bokhara, i. Ixxiii, 33, 37, 38, 227, 
ii. 69 ; battles at, i. 36, 38, 
1 16 ; given to Baiesanghar 
Mirza, 51, 116 ; attempt on, 
66 ; description of, 84 ; the 
Terkhans in, 128 ; Sheibani 
takes, 131, 133, 199 ; Babur 
takes, ii. 72. 

Bost, i. 98. 

Budaun, ii. 314. 

Bujkeh, ii. 168, 188, 260, 272, 
274. 

Bulan, i. 228 ; ii. 142. 

Burak, i. 166. 

Burek, i. 261. 

Burhan-ed-din Ali, i. 5, 27, 77. 

Burhanpur, u. 322. 

Busawer, ii. 313. 

But-khak, ii. 130. 

Mzeh (beer), ii. 144, 163 ti. 
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Caravan routes, i. Ixvii-viii. 

Central Provinces, revenue, ii. 
245 n, 

Chaghatai Khan, i. Iviii, 9, 15- 

Chaghatai, the, ii. 34, 55 ; ii. 60. 

Chakhcheran, i. 303 ; ii. 18. 

Chalak, i. 214 ; ii. 60. 

Chainbal, ii. 204, 230, 320. 

Chanderi, ii. 205, 320 ; taken, 
200, 325 ; account of, 322—3, 
326 ; given to Ahmed Shah, 
327. 

Chandul, ii. 79, 83, 84. 

Chandwar, ii. 207, 256, 287, 313- 
14, 369. 

Charshembeh, i. 73. 

Charyak, ii. 3. 

Chashmeh-e-tireh, ii. 122, 125. 

Ohastubeh, ii. 34. 

Chatu, i. 252. 

Cheghanian, i. 45, 96, 135, 199, 
203. 

Chegbanserai, i. 230-1, 232, 251. 

Chekman, i. 45, 289. 

Chenab, n. 94, 96, 102, 163, 203. 

Chiohiktu, ii. 4, 8. 

Chihil-dukhteran, i. 112; ii. 5, 

10 . 

Chin, i. 220. 

China, see Khita. 

Chmeh Kurghaneh, ii. 127. 

Chingiz Khan, i. 1-liv, lix, 9, 16, 
20, 165 ; institutes of, i. xciii, 
ii. 7. 

Chiniot, ii. 94, 96. 

Chin Sufi, i. 273. 

Chin Taimur Sultan, ii. 32, 181, 
252, 321, 331-2, 366, 405 ; at 
Panipat, 185 ; defeats Afghans, 
267 ; at Kanwa, 296, 300, 310 ; 
sent against Baluches, 365. 

Chiparan (Champaran), ii. 246 n. 

Chiras, i. 166. 

Chirkh, i. 237, 313. 

Chiter, ii. 177. 

Chitur, ii. 200, 205, 327, 341. 

Chotiaii, i. 265. 

Choughan, i. 23. 

Choupareh (Chapra), i. 224, 268, 
259 ; ii. 408, 410. 

Chunar, ii. 379, 381, 384, 411. 

Chuseh, ii. 386-7. 

Climate, difference in, i. 253. 

Coel, i. 187. 


Daban, i. 171. 

Dabul, i. 147. 

Dabusi, i. 38, 131, 146. 

Palmau, ii. 411, 413, 414. 
Dameneh, ii. 142. 

Damenkoh, i. 303. 

Damghan, i. 290, 293. 
Dandan-shiken, ii. 1. 

Dareh, ii. 213. 

I>areh-e-Zang, i. 206. 
Dareh-Kuner, i. 251. 

Dareh-Nur, i. 229, 231, 232, 251, 
269. 

Darehpur, ii. 376. 

Daruta, ii. 142. 

Darwazeh, ii. 89. 

Darya Khan, i. 252 ; ii. 97, 167. 
247. 

Dasht, i. 245, 252, 258 ; raid on, 
268, 260. 

Dastar-pech, i. 105. 

Debalpur, ii. 151-3, 174, 206, 
244, 258, 307. 

Dehaneh, i. 210, 213, 272 ; ii. 3. 
Deh-ghulaman, ii. 134. 

Dehkat, i. 159, 162-3. 
Deh-Tajikan, ii. 142. 

Deh- Yakub, i. 217, 268 ; ii. 129, 
165. 

Dekhan, ii 197. 

Delhi, ii 150, 154, 188, 246 ; be- 
sieged, 166 ; revenue, 244. 
Derbend-e-aheni, i. 209. 
Dergham, Biver, i 77, 131- 
Dermenket, ii. 266. 

Deveren, i. 217, 221 ; ii 139. 
Dhulpur, ii. 206, 243, 247, 254-6, 
267, 335, 343, 362. 

Dibri, i. 228. 

Dilawer Khan, ii. 151-4, 165, 
173, 365 ; joins Babur, 167, 
172, 178 ; at Kanwa, 298. 
Dilazaks, i. 265, 279 ; ii. 88, 108, 
112, 129. 

Dilbars Sultan, i. 294 ; ii. 115. 
Dilmau, ii. 260. 

Dmkot, i 224, 258 ; ii. 93. 
Dispersal of Airzin, i, 17. 
Diwaneh, i. 74. 

Dizak, i. 167. 

Doab, ii 167, 181, 250, 265, 
308. 

Dost Ishek-Agha, ii. 190, 265, 
297, 301, 311, 313, 403-4, 
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Dost Khawend, Khwajeh, ii. 58, 
272, 346 ; at Kanwa, 297. 

Dost Muhammed, ii. 331. 

Dost Nasir, i. 138, 173, 177, 178, 
ii. 52, 79, 81, 100, 106-7; at 
Akhsi, i. 186, 188-9, ii. 114; 
at Kabul, 28 ; death, 113; 
account of, 113-15. 

Dost Sirpuli Piadeh, ii. 29, 38. 

Doulet Kadam, ii. 1, 145, 250. 

Doulet Khan Yusef-Khail, ii. 96- 
7 ; Lahore given to, 98 ; and 
Babur, 99 ; invites Babur, 
151 ; breaks with, 152-4, 162, 
165 ; submits, 169 ; death, 
172. 

Doulet Serai, i. 97. 

Doulet Sultan Khanum, i. 158, 
169 ; ii. 129. 

Dour, ii. 149. 

Dress of honour, ii. 128. 

Drinking parties, see Babur. 

Dughabeh, i. 235. 

Duki, i. 239, 245, 261, 265. 

Dun, ii. 167-8, 173, 175. 

Durin, see Deveren. 

Durnameh, ii. 141. 

Dushi, i. 208, 210. 

Duvenn, see Deveren. 

Etawa, ii. 247, 254-6, 268, 311, 
314, 370, 419. 

Earket, i. 159. 

Earrukii Ar^hun, i. 277. 

Ears, i. ci, cii ; ii. 243. 

Earuk, birth, ii. 262. 

Eateh Khan Sarwani, ii. 260, 263, 
378. 

Eatehpur, ii. 410. 

Eelul, i. 207. 

Eeraghineh, i. 178. 

Eerghana, i. Ixxviii, 199, 244,320 ; 
description of, i. 1 ; revenues, 
9 ; given to Omer-Sheikh, 11, 
14, 21 ; plundered by Isan- 
bugha Khan, 17 ; promised 
to Ahmed Khan, 179 ; Babur 
leaves, 202 ; recovers, ii. 71 

Eerishta, i. 197-8. 

Eermul, i. 217, 223, 224, 241, 255, 
261. 

Einakat, see Shahrokhia. 

Eirozpur, ii. 311. 


Eiroz Shah, ii. 196-7. 

Eish, method of catchins;, i. 249, 
ii. 412 ; of Hindustan, 224. 

Elowers, of Eerghana, i. 3 ; of 
Ghurbend, i. 234 ; of Baran, ii. 
35 ; of Hindustan, 236, 395. 

Erogs, ii. 224. 

Eruit, of Eerghana, i. 2, 7 ; 
of Bokhara, 85 ; of Nasukh, 
96 ; of Kabul, 220 ; of Ghazni, 
238 ; of Eermul, 241 ; of Alah- 
sai, 243 ; of Hindustan, ii. 225, 
416. 

Eulul, i. 60. 

Gadai Taghai, ii. 85, 101, 119, 
123. 

Gagianis, i. 253, 254-5. 

Gakkers (Ghakkars), ii. 102, 151, 
161. 

Gandak, ii. 203, 391. 

Gandamak, ii. 112, 136, 156. 

Ganges, ii. 203, 272, 328-30, 385. 

Garm-chashmeh, ii. 132, 157. 

Garmsir, i. 201 ; ii. 150. 

Garzewan, i. 70, 206, 245. 

Gaura, ii. 245 n. 

Gawar, i. 229. 

Gebrek, i. 225. 

Gerdez, i. 241, 252 ; ii. 122-3, 
125, 249. 

Ghagar, Ghagra Biver, see Gogra. 

Ghajdewan, i. 309 ; ii. 74. 

Gharjestan, i. 245 ; ii. 18, 

Ghava, i. 192. 

Ghazel, i. 144, 166, 

Ghazi Khan, ii. 97, 151-4, 160 n,^ 
165 ; his army, 162 ; flight, 
168-9, 171-4. 

Ghazipur, ii. 224, 251, 410. 

Ghaznevi dynasty, i. 238 n, 

Ghazni (Ghaznah), i. 110 n,, 216, 
217 n„ 224, 267; ii. 58, 62, 113 ; 
description of, i. 238 ; given to 
Jehangir, 251, 268; ii. 1 ; to 
Sidim Ali, 17 ; to Hasir, 59, 78 ; 
to Khwajeh Kalan. 249. 

Ghiasdal, ii. 110. 

Ghiaseddin Korchi, ii. 356, 363-4- 

Ghiljis, ii. 36. 

Ghulam Shadi, i. 323 ; ii. 12. 

Ghur, i. 216, 234, 245, 303. 

Ghurbend, i. 211, 223, 234 ; ii. 1, 
26. 
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Ghuri, i. 210 ; ii. 3, 273. 

Ghuri Birlas, i. 133 ; ii. 49, 51. 

Gidger, ii. 145. 

Ginguteli, ii. 167. 

Gogra, ii. 203, 211, 224, 393-4. 

Gokultash, i. 44 n, 

Gorakhpur, ii. 378^. 

Gujers, i. 279 ; ii. 102, 163. 

Gujerat, ii. 196, 225, 261. 

Guk-serai, i. 40, 62, 63. 

Gulbehar, i. 249 ; ii. 34, 1 27. 

Gulkinah, see, Ktdkineh. 

Gumal, i. 261. 

Gumbazek, ii, 1- 

Gumti, ii. 203, 332, 385. 

Gundega, ii. 245 

Guren, Sheikh, ii. 318, 416, 420 ; 
joins Babur, 250 ; sent on 
expeditions, 252-S, 266, 308, 
322, 402 ; at Kanwa, 298. 

Gurh-TCatri, i. 254; ii. 111. 

Gurzewan, ii. 4. 

Guzer, ii. 46. 

Gwaliar, ii. 191, 205, 243, 275; 
revenue, 245 72-. ; holds out, 
247, 254, 266 ; blockaded, 287, 
429 ; Babur visits, 336, 341-2 ; 
revolt at, 418, 420. 

Habibeh Sultan Begum, i. 34, 
35 ; ii. 16, 45. 

Ha-dervish, desert of, i. 6. 

Hafiz Beg Buldai, i. 14, 74, 128, 
157 ; family, 22- 

Haider Alemdar, ii. 98, 242. 

Haider Gokultash, i. 33, 106 n, ; 
at Kanbai, 51, 116. 

Haider Kasim, i. 148. 150. 

Haider Kuli, i. 107 ; ii. 180. 

Haider Mirza, i. 19, 46, 60, 293. 

Haji Khan, ii. 165, 167. 

Hajipur, ii, 405. 

Haji-tarkhan, see Astrakhan. 

Haldi, ii. 397. 

Hambatu, ii. 95. 

Hameh Mir, ii. 21Z-4t^ 298. 

Hamid Khan, ii. 178-9, 267, 275. 

Hamzah Beg, i. 188; ii, 119, 131. 

Hamzeh Sultan, i. 15, 35, 292 ; 
with Sultan Masaud, 57 ; joins 
Babur, 57, 110 ; at Samar- 
kand, 65, 138 ; at Sir-e-pul, 
148 ; defeats Khosrou, 273 ; 
death, ii. 71 n . ; sons, 350. 


Hangu, i. 255-6. 

Harm, ii. 92, 160 72-. 

Harur, ii. 17^ 

Hashnaghar, i. 216, 225 ; ii. 88, 
130, 133, 211, 218, 221. 

Hasht-yek, i. 161. 

Hassan Ali Jalair, i. 307, 316 ; 
ii. 8. 

Hassan Khan Mewati, ii. 247, 
272, 274, 293, 305, 309-10. 

Hassan Kabireh, i. 67, 74, 128 ; 
ii. 136. 

Hassan Yakub Beg, i. 23, 302 ; 
assists Babur, 27, 29 ; Andejan 
given to, 30 ; treachery of, 
41. 

Hati Gakker, ii. 103, 105-8, 

110 . 

Hazara, i. 245. 

Hazaras, i. 100, 201, 212, 217, 
224, 238, 279, 303. 

Hazaras, Karluki, ii. 108, 110. 

Hazaras, Sultan Masaudi, i. 243 ; 
ii. 249 ; foray against, 252. 

Hazaras, Turkoman, i. 24, 280 ; 
ii. 23. 

Heri (Herat), i. 3, 21, 35, 141, 
271, 286, 290-1, 304, 313, 324 ; 
ii. 66, 69, 76, 350 ; Babur 
visits, ii. 10, 14 ; Sheibani 
takes, 42. 

Hilali, i. 321. 

Himalayas, i. lx. 

Hind, Hindustan, i. 216 ; ii. 147 ; 
roads to, i. 219, 223 ; exports, 
219; animals, 244; ii. 84, 116; 
Babur resolves to invade, 
i. 252 ; ii. 55-6, 90 ; water in, 
i. 260, ii. 313 ; speech, ii. 94 ; 
plants, 109, 225 ; invasion, 150, 
155; state of, 150 ; Babur 
defeats Ibrahim at Panipat, 
182 ; past conquests, 193 ; 
account of, 195 ; climate, 201, 
242 ; irrigation in, 206-8 ; 
aspect, 207 ; animals, 209 ; 
birds, 214 ; aquatic animals, 
223 ; fruits and plants, 225 ; 
seasons, 237 ; division of time, 
238 ; measures, 240 ; people, 
241-3 ; defects, 241 ; advan- 
tages, 242 ; revenue, 244 ; 
titles in, 263 ; jugglers, 360 ; 
divisions under Akbar, 38977-. 
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Hindal, ii. 246,368-9. 371, 420 
428 ; birth, ii. 86, 100, 435 ; 
governor, 128 ; defends Zafer, 
421—2 441. 

Hindu Beg, i. 128 ; ii. 85, 102, 
104-6, 117, 123, 133, 178, 417, 
419, 423, 443; at Panipat, 
185 ; with Humaiun, 262 ; at 
Kanwa, 298, 301- 

Hindti-kush, i. 46, 209, 217, 222, 
229, 247, 298 ; ii. 93, 203. 

Hindus, ii. 241, 387. 

Hirmand, i. 235. 

Hissar, i. Ixx, 35, 45, 135, 163, 
199. 202, 244, 251 ; ii. 73, 75, 
349, 351 ; held by Mahmud 
Birlas, i. 50 ; given to Sultan 
Masaud, 51 ; attacked by 
Sultan Hussain, i. 58, 289 ; 
by Khosrou, 72, 97, 117, 206 ; 
by Sheibani, 207, 273 ; ii. 184 ; 
by Babur, ii. 69, 71—2 ; Babur 
in, 76 ; Humaiun takes, 367. 

HLssar-Mrozeh, ii. 178-9, 244 n,, 
262, 267. 

Hissaris, ii. 60. 

HuH, ii. 125. 

Humaiun, i. xxxi, 24 ; ii. 86, 108, 
113, 138, 142, 159, 172, 245, 
251-2, 273, 310, 369, 371, 417, 
435 ; birth, ii. 59 ; Badakhshan 
given to, 149 ; joins Babur, 
156 ; command, 178 ; defeats 
Hamid Khan, 179 ; first use 
of the razor, 179 ; at Panipat, 
185, 188, 191 ; sent against 
the rebels, 256, 260, 271 ; re- 
called, 264, 272 ; at drinking 
parties, 273 ; at Kanwa, 298, 
300 ; return to Kabul, 311-12 ; 
seizes treasure, 3 1 5 ; in Badakh- 
shan, 346 ; son, 347, 349, 368 ; 
letter to, 351 ; war against 
Samarkand, 367 ; returns to 
India, 421-2, 440-1 ; illness, 
423, 442 ; succession, 427-8, 
443. 

Hunting, ii. 38, 91, 142, 146, 159, 

212 . 

Hupian, i. 211. 

Hushiar, i. 5, 199. 

Hussain Akber, i. 76, 259, 266 ; 
ii. 49. 

Hussain Arghun, i. 39, 128, 148. 


Hussain Dughlet, i. 57, 164, 172. 

Hussain Khan, ii. 314-15, 399, 
408. 

Hussain Khan Lioliani, ii, 247, 
255, 287, 314. 

Hussain, Khwajeh, i. 28, 128, 
148, 188, 190; ii. 155, 168, 
297-8, 302. 

Hussain Udi, i. 301, 322. 

Hussein Mirza, Sifitan, i. civ- 
V, 36, 46, 49 ; ii. 278 ; occu- 
pies Khorasan, i. cvii ; battle 
with Sultan Mahmud, 45 ; 
marches against Hissar, 55 ; 
makes peace, 60 ; war with 
Badia-ez-zeman, 69, 73 ; Ma- 
saud flies to, 97 ; attacks 
Bost, 98 ; sons rebel, 99 ; 
capture of Heri, 141 ; neglects 
B^ur, 146, 155 ; dominions, 
201, 290 ; letters, 205 ; Khos- 
rou with, 271 ; opposes Shei- 
bani, 284; death, 286; ii. 3; 
account of, i. 286-323 ; suc- 
cessors, 324. 

Ibn Hussain Mirza, i. 292, 294, 
320 ; ii. 5-6, 9, 45. 

Ibralum Begchik (Chapuk), i. 
21, 68, 182, 184, 186-8. 

Ibrahim Hussain Mirza, i. 56, 
293 ; defends Balkh, 98. 

Ibrahim Jani, i. 148, 150 ; ii. 
351. 

Ibrahim Saru, i. 51, 66, 94, 101 ; 
sent to Akhsi, 105-6 ; in 
battle. 111, 117, 148 ; dis- 
missed, 125 ; returns, 132 ; 
kiUed, 150. 

Ibrahim (Lodi), Sultan, i. 224 ; 
ii. 150, 152, 323 ; embassy to, 
98 ; defeats Ala-ed-dih, 164, 
167 ; Babur marches against, 
174 ; defeat and death, 183-8 ; 
his mother, 192, 268-71 ; son, 
271. 

Ibrahim Terkhan, i. 57, 136, 137, 
140 ; at Sir-e-pul, 148, 149. 

Id-al-fitr, i. 67 n, 

Tjtihad, i. 314. 

Hak, i. Ixxxii, 202, 210. 

Ilak-burkeh, i. 131. 

Ilamish, i. 119. 

Ilanchuk, i. 212. 
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Ilan-uti, i. 157. 

Ilcheh Khan, see Ahmed Khan. 

luderi, ii. 166. 

l raj, ii. 321. 

l rak, i. 47, 220, 248, 289, 292, 
305, 309. 

Irak, Calamity of, i. cv-vi, 45, 48. 

Isakhail, i. 258, 259. 

Isan Doulet Begum, i. 15, 25, 42, 
91, 143 ; marriage, 18 ; joins 
Babur, 160 ; death, 274. 

Isan Kuli Sultan, i. 294 ; ii. 115. 

Isan Taimur Sultan, ii. 32, 402-3, 
407, 412. 

Ishkamish, i. 60, 207, 272, 319 ; 
ii. 36. 

Iskander Bahlol, ii. 97-8. 

Iskande:i^ur, ii. 397. 

Ismael Jilwani, ii. 151, 166-7, 
176, 409-10. 

Ismael Khan, ii. 169, 172. 

Ismael Khertank, Khwajeh, i. 77. 

Ismael, Shah, i. 15, 292, 309, 313 ; 
ii. 32, 50, 76, 150, 267 ; war 

with Sheibani, ii. 65-8 ; rela- 

' tions with Babur, 70-1, 72 n., 
75. 

Istalif, i. 235, 249 ; ii. 126, 137, 
140. 

Isterghaoh, i. 235, 275 ; ii. 60, 
140. 

Itnm, i. 165, 171 ; ii. 181. 

Jaafer Khwajeh, ii. 311, 314, 328, 
412. 

Jagdalik, i. 252 ; ii. 56, 136. 

Jagrag tribe, i. 54, 105. 

Jajmau, ii. 260. 

Jalaleddin [Sharki], ii. 378-80, 
391 408. 

Jalal Khan, ii. 299, 386, 392, 394, 
406. 

Jalal Khan Jighet, ii. 166-7, 272. 

Jalesar, ii- 256 320 n. 

Jam, i. 254, 319 ; ii. 133, 350, 
362. 

Jamshid Sultan, ii 71. 

Jan Beg, ii 175, 184-5, 299, 412. 

Jangelik, i. 280, 283 ; ii. 23. 

Jan Hassan, i 95, 172, 180. 

Jani Beg Sultan, i. 34, 148 ; ii. 
69, 74. 350. 

Janjuheh, ii 93, 102 n. 

Jan Kuli, i. 188-9 ; ii. 49. 


Jan Wafa, i. 137, 140 ; ii. 66-7. 

Jats, i, 279 ; ii. 102, 163 

Jaunpur, i 305; ii. 196, 245 w., 
251, 264, 271, 363, 385, 406. 

J auzi Wali, i. 288 n, 

Jaxartes, see Sirr. 

Jehangir IVQrza, Babur’s brother, 
i. 14, 30, 42, 129, 259, 276-7, 
283 ; ii. 7, 46 ; at Akhsi, 
i. 29 ; betrothed, 46 ; mar- 
riage, 47, 204 ; Andejan 

asked for, 89 ; with Tambol, 
91, 105, 108, 111, 117, 124; 
Babur sends to, 160 ; joins 
Babur, 183 ; relations with 
Babur, 205 ; at Kabul, 214 ; 
Ghazni given to, 261, 252 ; 
defeats Afghans, 268, 267 ; 
loyalty, 266 ; defection, 284, 
285 ; ii 1 ; submits, ii. 3 ; 
death, 60. 

Jehangir Mirza, son of Taimur, 
i. 10, 80, 87 ; tomb, 85. 

Jehangir Turkoman, i 271 ; ii. 
55. 

Jhaken, ii. 370. 

Jhelum, ii 162. 

Jilisir, ii. 256. 

Jizakh, i. 157 n, 

Jud, Hill of, ii. 93, 94 n., 95, 161. 

Juds, ii. 93, 102. 

Jugglers, ii. 360. 

Jui Shahi, i 253 ; ii. 112, 131, 
133. 

Junma. ii. 180, 188, 203, 257-8, 
316 71., 415. 

Juneid Birlas, i. 51, 116, 305 ; ii. 
181, 366, 363, 396-9, 409, 411 ; 
at Panipat, 184-5, 188 ; Bhul- 
pur, 255 ; Jaunpur, 271. 

Kaba, i. 28, 129, 130, 172. 

Kabadian, i. 203 ; ii. 367. 

Kabid, i. 75. 

Kabul, i 78 200, 210, 289 ; ii 
77, 96, 113, 217, 219-20, 356, 
367, 371-2 ; given to Omer- 
Sheikh, i. 10 ; Babur advances 
on, 210, 213 ; taken, 216, 250 ; 
description of, 216 ; ii. 121 ; 
revenue, i. 243, 278 ; ii. 165 ; 
country divided, i, 250 t Ba- 
bur’s winter journey to, ii. 17 ; 
rebellion in, 26, 61-4 ; Babur’s 
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life in, 315; presents sent to, 
174, 246 ; Khwajeh Kalan sent 
to, 249 ; affairs of, 346. 

Eaclieli, i. 234. 

Kacheh-kot, ii. 92, 122, 160. 

Kackweh, ii. 322. 

Kaen, ii. 5, 9. 

Kaferistan, i. Ixxxv, 225, 229, 
230-2. 

Kagar (Ghagar), ii. 177. 

Kahan, ii. 113. 

Kahdastan, ii. 43. 

Kahil, i. 186. 

Kahlur, ii, 175. 

Kahmerd, i. 47, 203, 206, 210, 
214^278; ii. 1, 3. 

Kahraj, ii. 85-6. 

KakshiQ, i. 212. 

Kalanjari, Raja, ii. 245 n, 

Kalan, Khwajeh, i. 68, 118, 240, 
277; ii. 82-3, 88-9, 144-5, 
156, 172, 178, 188, 233, 354, 
368-9 ; at Panipat, 185 ; dis- 
content, 248-9, 257 ; letter to, 
371 ; memoirs sent to, 380. 

Kalanur, ii. 152, 160 n., 168—9- 

Kalat, i. 276-7, 293 ; ii. 64-5 ; 
Babnr at, ii. 45. 

Kaldeh-Kahar, ii. 95, 105. 

Kalinjer, ii. 103. 

Kalpi, ii. 245 n., 247, 272, 321, 
376, 414, 416. 

Kalugheh, i. 209. 

Kamari, i. 269. 

Kamher Ali, i. cvi, 26, 45, 111, 
115; ii. 100 ; joins Babnr, 
112, 117 ; leaves him, 120, 
123 ; intrigues, 124, 130, 179, 
184 ; seized by Tambol, 130 ; 
at Yar-ailak, 136, 137 ; at 
Sir-e-pul and after, 147, 148, 
150, 157 ; conspires against 
Tambol, 164; with Babur, 173, 
176, 179, 204 ; dismissed, 207. 

Kamber Ali. son of Kasim, i. 185, 
188-90; ii. 19,28, 49, 51, 423. 

Kamber Bi, i. 134, 270, 273 ; ii. 
349. 

Kameh, i. 230, 232. 

Kamran, ii, 113, 129, 138, 172, 
246, 271, 316, 351-2, 369, 
420 71., 421, 428 ; in Kabul, 
346 ; marriage, 347, 368 ; 

. Multan given to, 371. 


Kamrud, River, i. 57, 135. 

Kan, i. 136. 

Kanar, ii. 320, 328. 

Kanauj, ii. 245 n.^ 247, 254-6, 
287, 314, 320, 324, 328, 

Kanbai, i. 51, 65, 116. 

Kandahar, i. 72, 201 ^ 219, 224, 
293, 303; ii. 18, 40, 349; 
Babur beJEore, i. 275, ii. 46 ; 
takes, 52 ; given to Nasir, 53, 
78 ; besieged by Sheibani, 54, 
58, 78 ; Babur invades, 78, 
149. 

Kandar, ii. 254-6. 

Kandbadam, i- 6, 96, 120, 183. 

Kanwa, ii. 277 ; battle of, 289, 
436. 

KanwahTn, ii. 169. 

Karabagh, i. 212, 213, 267 ; ii. 
54. 

Karabankerik, i. 228. 

Kara Birlas, i. 128, 148, 163, 154. 

Karabuk, i. 228. 

Kara-bulak, i. 67, 163. 

Karaguz Begum, i. 16, 21, 33. 

Kara Kilpaks, i. Ixxxii. 

Karak-khaneh, ii. 91. 

Karakubeh, ii. 89. 

Karakul, i. 86, 143, 146. 

Karanghu, ii. 146. - 

Kara Rabat, i. 304 ; ii. 41. 

Karatigm, i. Ixviii, Ixx, 117, 135, 
199. 

Karatu, i. 226 ; ii. 112-13. 

Karbu, i. 245. 

Karbugh, i. 157. 

Karek, ii. 112. 

Karluk, ii. 122. 

Karman, i. 289 ; ii. 123 n, 

Karmma, i. 86. 

Karnmasa, ii. 387. 

Kaman, i. 171, 192. 

Karnud, i. 216, 245 7^. 

Karrah, ii. 209, 245 7i., 378, 380. 

Karreh-Manikpur, ii. 272. 

Karshi, i. 61, 86, 143, 203 ; ii. 74. 

Karuk-sai, i. 226, 228. 

Kasan,i. 7, 181 ; Mahmud Khan 
at. 29 ; Babur at, 108 ; be- 
sieged, 121. 

Kashgar, i. Ixii, 1 ; ii. 32, 118, 
137, 321 7^. 

Kashmir, i. Ixi ; ii. 201. 

KasTdeh^ i. 144. 
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Kasim Ajab, 95, 109, 121, 125. 

Kasim Beg Kuchuiji. 23, 144, 188; 
ii. 6-7, 18-19, 25, 38, 113, 121 ; 
aids Babur, i. 27, 42 ; Ush given 
to, 30 ; prime minister, 42 ; 
plunders the Jagrag, 54 ; and 
the Moghuls, 67 ; embassy, 93 ; 
loyalty, 94 ; sent on expedi- 
tions, 105-6, 111, 137 ; in 
battle, 118, 148, 259, 282, 283 ; 
ii. 3, 49, 51 ; dismissed, i. 125 ; 
joins Babur, 130 ; at Samar- 
kand and after, 151, 152, 154, 
157, 160, 163 ; and Jehangir, 
284 ; and wine-drinldng, ii. 
13 ; advice, 54, 55, 60 ; son’s 
marriage, 119. 

Kasim Duldai, Mar, i. 66 ; joins 
Babur, 67 ; loyalty, 95. 

Kasim Gokultash, i. 138, 274 ; 
ii. 49, 58. 

Kasim Hussain Sultan, ii. 7, 278, 
298, 300, 314, 320, 378, 412. 

Kasimi, ii. 272, 274-6. 

Kasim Ishik-agha, ii. 28, 92, 1 23. 

Kasim Sambali, ii. 247, 252-3, 
276. 

Kasim, Syed, i, 62, 95, 130, 148, 
181-2, '186, 211, 259; ii. 49, 
100, 140. 

Katlang, ii. 89. 

Kattehwaz, i. 267-8 ; ii. 37-8. 

Kattor, i. 225. 

Kazaks, i. 20. 

Kazi Ikhtiyar, i. 315-16 ; ii. 43. 

Kazi Jia, ii. 251, 255, 271, 396-7, 
411. 

Kazi, Khwajeh, i. 42, 69, 89, 125, 
129 ; ii. 11 ; at Andejan, 91, 

Kazi Moulana, Khwajeh, i. 27, 
42, 69, 89 ; embassy to Ahmed 
Mirza, 28 ; sent against 
Ababeker, 30 ; at Asfera, 53 ; 
at Andejan, 91 ; hanged, 92; 
account of, 92, 

Kehram, ii. 249. 

Kerani, i. 258. 

Kenmdad.i. 150, 177 ; ii. 60, 114. 

Kesh, i. lix, Ixxiii, 2, 64, 85, 100, ’ 
133. 

Keshtud, i. 136, 137. 

Khabaran, i- 289. 

Khadijeh Begum, i. 291, 297, 
324; ii. 10, 41-2, 319. - 


Elhairabad, ii. 245 n.^ 315. 
Khakan, i. 175, 178 w. 

Khalifeh, Nizam ed din Ali, i, 55 ; 
ii. 60, 61, 100, 112, 119, 258, 
288, 324, 366, 418 ; dismissed, 
i. 93, 125 ; in Kabul, ii. 26 ; in 
battle, 71 ; at Panipat, 186 ; 
brother, 188 ; courage, 286 ; at 
Kanwa, 296, 301 ; and Hu- 
maiun, 422-5, 441-3. 

Khalil, i. 113, 114, 125; takes 
Ush, 129 ; joins Babur, 146 ; 
killed, 150. 

Khalileh, i. 157. 

Khalishak, ii. 47-8. 
Khamalangan» i. 270. 

Khan Mirza, see Weis Mirza. 
Khanzadeh Begum : (1) Babur’s 
sister, i. 14, 157 ; ii. 70 ; (2) 
wife of Ahmed Mirza, i. 35 ; 
(3) daughter of Miv Buzurg, i. 
46, 47, 60, 204, 293. 
Kharabuk, i. 174, 178. 

Khardek, i. 157. 

Kharid, ii. 363, 392, 394, 404. 
Kliaslar, i. 161. 

Khawak, i. 222, 

Kdiawas, i. 14, 33. 

Kheiber, i. 223, 253,' 289 ; ii. 

213 ; Babur passes, ii. 132. 
Khesh, valley of, i. 280. 

Khilji dynasty, ii. 197. 

Khimar, i. 289. 

Khinjan, i. 223. 

Khirgird, ii. 350, 362. 

Khirilchi, i. 226, 242 ; ii. 56, 
135. 

Khirs-khaneh, ii, 139. 

Khita (N. China), i. 82, 167, 

219. 

Khojend, i. 1, 183 ; position, 5 ; 
Ahmed Mirza seizes, 27, 33 ; 
surrenders to Babur, 53 ; 
Babux again at, 92, 95, 101, 
103 ; given to Kamber AH, 
120 . 

Khojend, River of, i. 124, 161, 
166, 172. 

KhondamTr, ii. 334. 

Khorasan, i. lxv7^., xcix-cvii, 210. 

220, 236, 248, 271, 312 ; ii. 1, 

65, 233 ; Mahmud Mixza 

driven from, i. 45 ; Babur 
turns to, 199 : roads to, 219, 
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223 ; ii. 9 ; Sultan Hussain 
takes, i. 289 ; boundaries of, 
290 ; Babur winters in, ii 9 ; 
Ismael occupies, 69, 150 ; 

ajffairs of, 346, 349. 

Khosrou Gokultash, i. 138, 178 ; 
u. 45, 49, 90, 152, 162, 178, 
365 ; at Panipat, 186 ; at 
Kanwa, 298-300, 310. 

Khosrou Shah, i. 24, 40, 61, 135, 
266 ; ii. 17, 60, 63 ; and 
Mahmud Mirza, i. 45, 48, 50 ; 
in Kunduz, 56 ; his one war- 
like exploit, 59 ; 3adia-ez- 
zeman flies to, 72 ; war with 
Sultan Masaud, 72, 96 ; Baie- 
sanghar flies to, 75 ; takes 
Hissar, 97 besieges Balkh, 
97 ; murders Baiesanghar, i. 
115; treatment of Babur, 135, 
136, 146, 200, 202; Begs fly 
to, 150 ; dominions, 201, 209 ; 
Sultan Hussain sends to, 205- 
6 ; desertions from, 207 ; sub- 
mits to Babur, 207 ; return, 
271, 303 ; death, 273. 

Khost, i. 243 ; ii. 118, 122. 

Khozar, i. 86, 143, 209 n* ; ii. 72, 
73, 

Khuban, i. 118. 

Khubi, ii. 95. 

Khub Nigar Kbanum, i. 18, 158 ; 
ii. 31, 33. 

Khuda-berdi Taimurtash, i. 11, 

21 . 

Khuda-berdi Tughchi, i. 95, 1 20, 
150. 

Khugiani, i. 242 ; ii. 56. 

IGiuram, ii. 273. 

Khur-ghatn, ii. 89. 

Khushab, i. 289 ; iL. 94, 96, 104- 
5 ; submits, 99. 

Khutlan, i. Ixviii, 45, 60, 97, 201, 
206, 212, 231, 244 ; ii. 62, 72, 

Elhwajeh Changal, i. 60. 

Khwajeh Didar, i 74, 136, 137, 
157. 

IGiwajeh Imad, i, 203. 

Khwajeh Ismael, i. 245 ; ii 37-8. 

Khwajeh Karzih, i. 66, 134, 146. 

Khwajeh Khan-Said, i 127, 221, 
234. 

Khwajeh Khizer, ii. 83, 89. 

Khwajeh Kitteh, i. 176. 


Khwajeh reg i rawan, i. 235. 
Khwajeh Riwaj, i. 274 ; ii. 60. 
Khwajeh Hustam, ii. 156. 
Khwajeh Sehyaran, ii. 116, 141. 
Khwajeh zaid, i. 210. 
Khwand-Amir (Khondamir), ii. 
334. 

Khwarizm, i. Ixvi, 241, 270, 273, 
285, 290, 302 ; ii. 115. 

Kiaktu, ii. 37. 

KTb, ii. 110. 

Kila Bald, i. 284. 

Kileh-Keram, ii. 144. 

Kilif, i. 206. 

Kipchak, i. 222. 

Kirghiz, i. Ixxxvii n, 

Klrik arik, ii. 131, 157. 

Kirki, i. 206. 

Kirman, ii. 65. 

Elrmas, ii. 123, 125. 

Kishem, ii 2, 349. 

Kitin Kara Sultan, ii. 273, 350, 
375-6. 

Kitteh Beg, i. 114, 172, 178, 181, 
252, 272 ; wounded, 275. 

Kivi, i. 258. 

Kizer-khail, ii. 56. 

Elzil-su, i. 207-8. 

Kizilbashes, ii. 67, 260-1. 

Kochi, ii. 167. 

Koel, i. 187 ; ii. 243, 250, 287, 
308, 318. 

Kohat, i. 239, 254-5, 279. 
Koh-e-sefid, i. 227 ; ii. 213. 

Koh i Baba, i. 235 n, 

Kohik, HiU of, i. 73, 77, 79, 82. 
Kohik, River, i. 65, 77, 137, 149. 
Koh i niir, ii 191-2, 423. 
Kokcheh, ii. 35. 

Kolugha, i. 45. 

Korah, ii. 377, 414. 

Korbegi, i, 280. 

Korchi, i. 270. 

Kornish, i. 170. 

Kotilah, ii. 311-12. 

Kotin, Hill of, i. 45, 

Kuoh Beg, i. 57, 117, 124, 130, 
135 ; ii. 85, 100, 106, 130, 314, 
322, 3.32 ; at Sir-e-pul and 
after, i. 148, 152, 153, 154; 
deserts, ii, 60 ; at Panipat, 
186-7 ; at Biana, 264. 

Kuohim Khan, ii. 349, 350, 363, 
368. 
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Kuhueli-Nani, i. 268. 

Kuhii, ii. 312. 

Kul Bayezid, i. 214, 263 ; ii. 49, 
52. 

Kiilbeh, i. 73, 83, 84. 

Kul-Malik, i. 38 ; ii. 73. 

Kuli Ohanak, i. 110, 215, 282; 
ii. 45. 

Kuli Gokultash, i. 29, 177, 186, 
188-90; ii. 114, 128, 137, 

Kulkineh, i. 218. 

Kuxxdezlik, i. 93. 

Kunduz, i. 46, 72, 201, 212, 251, 
270; ii. 32, 62, 72, 121; 
Khosrou Shah at, i. 56, 115, 
206 ; attacked, 60, 207 ; be- 
sieged, 273, 289. 

Kunduzis, ii. 60. 

Kuner, i. 230-1 ; ii. 58-9, 89, 
214, 

Kupek Kuli Baba, i. 262, 282; 
ii. 49. 

Kurah, i. 242. 

Kura, Pass of, ii. 142. 

Kurieh, ii. 378. 

Kurkaix, Kiver of, i. 288. 

Kurram, ii. 123 n, 

Kuruk-sai, ii. 56, 136. 

Kush-gumbez, i. 253, 269 ii. 
157. 

Kush-khaneh, i. 72. 

Kush-uader, i. 222 ; ii. 139. 

Kutds, i. 165 9^. 

Kutb ed din, KJiwajeh, ii. 189. 

Kutb Khan, ii. 247, 255, 287, 
311, 314. 

Kutila, ii. 173. 

Kutluk Kadem, i. 262 ; ii. 49, 
123, 145, 171, 181, 255; at 
Panipat, 184-5, 188 ; at Kanwa, 
299, 301. 

Kutluk Khwajeh Gokultash, i.- 
153, 154 ; ii. 127-8. 

Kutluk Nigar Khanum, Babur’s 
mother, i. 14, 15, 18, 34, 47, 51, 
91, 110, 126, 143 ; escapes 
from Samarkand, 157, 158 ; 
ill, 159 ; joins him, 213 ; 
death, 274. 

Kysar, ii. 4. 

Lahore, ii. 98, 152-3, 162, 165, 
168, 206, 420 n. ; burnt, 151 ; 
revenue, 244 n. 


Lakhsar, ii. 245 n, 

Lakhsheh, ii. 47 

Lamech, L 229. 

Lamghan, i. 211, 213, 217 ??., 
228 ; ii. 32, 55, 141, 229. 

Lamghanat, i. 216, 223, 224, 225, 
244, 249, 270 ; ii. 214-16, 221- 
2, 232-3. 

Lander, i. 242- 

Langer Elhan, ii. 94, 96, 104, 132, 
134, 143. 

Langer-Mir-Ghias, ii. 17. 

Langer-Taimur-Beg, ii. 25. 

Language, i. xxi-viii, xliv w., li, 
Ixxxiv-vi, 225. 

Latkend, i. 113. 

Lohuger, i. 237, 313. 

Lucknow (Lakhnau), ii. 216, 
245«.., 315, 324, 332, 408-9, 
411. 

Maaber, ii. 60. 

Maajun, i. 13 n. 

Maaruf Fermuli, ii. 247, 256, 260, 
328, 405 n. 

Maasumeh Sultan Begum, i. 34 ; 
ii. 16, 45, 54, 427. 

Machem, i. 123. 

Madhakur, ii. 275, 344. 

Madu, i. 113. 

Mahaban, ii. 247. 

Maham, ii. 86, 376, 380, 417, 
427 n. 

Mahdi Khwajeh, ii. 181, 260, 276, 
311, 314 ; at PSnipat, 184-6, 
188 ; Etawa given to, 255-6 ; 
Biana given to, 265,- 272 ; 
intrigue for throne, 424-5. 

Mahdi Sultan, i. 34, 57, 292 ; 
joins Babur, 57, 110; at 
Samarkand, 65, 138 ; at Sir-e- 
pul, 148; atHissar, 273; death, 
ii. 71 71., 299 Tir, ; sons, 299, 
350. 

Mahmands, ii. 37, 60, 

Mahmud Khan Lohani, ii. 251, 
255, 293, 398, 406, 411, 

Mahmud l^an, Sultan, i. cviii, 
3, 5, 10, 15, 22, 25, 50, 89; 
wars against Omer-Sheikh, 10, 
29 ; birth, 19 ; retires from 
Akhsi, 29 ; battle with Ah- 
med Mirza, 33 ; marries his 
daughter, 33 ; invades Samar- 
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kand, 51, 116, 128; Babur 
visits, 53, 164, 167 ; aids and 
abandons Babur, 93, 106, 146, 
147 ; war with Tambol, 155, 
164, 171 ; meets Ahmed Khan, 
170; death, i. 197, 198. 

Mahmud Lodi, ii. 366, 378, 381, 
384, 390. 

Mahmud Mirza, Sultan, i. cvi, 
cviii, 10, 20, 24, 37, 204, 205, 
293 ; occupies Samarkand, 39, 
88 ; death, 43 ; account of, 
43 ; battles, 45, 288-9 ; family, 
46, 51, 115. 

Mahmud Sultan, i. 148, 199, 273 ; 
ii. 72. 

Mahubeh,ii. 415. 

Makam, ii. 89, 90. 

Malabar, ii. 198 n. 

Malikdad Karrani, ii. 267, 298, 
315, 412. 

Malik Kasim, ii. 186, 252-3, 288, 
315, 320, 329 ; at Kanwa, 299, 
300. 

Malot, iL 172 n. 

Malwa, i, 81 ; ii. 150, 197, 200, 
206, 

Mama Khatun, ii. 126. 

Mamura, ii. 88. 

Manasni, ii, 309, 311-12. 

Mandaghan, ii. 3. 

Mandish, ii . 86, 

Mandrawar, i. 229, 251 ; ii. 32, 
58-9, 145. 

Mandu, see Malwa. 

Manikpur, ii. 209, 245 n. 

Mansabdars, ii. 198. 

Manucheher Khan, ii, 102, 104-5, 
320. 


Mardan, ii 90 n. 



Marghinan , i. 4, 

5, 6, 

130 

Ahmed Mirza 

seizes. 

27 

given to Dost 

Taghai, 

30 

surrendered to 

Babur, 

103 


battle at, 105 ; people join 
Babur, 172 ; rebel, 183. 
Maruchak, ii. 4. 

Masaud Mirza, Sultan, ii, 11, 96 ; 
marriage, i. 34, 41, 294 ; 

parentage, 46, 115 ; Hissar 

g *ven to, 51 ; opposes Sultan 
iissain, 65, 136 ; besieges 
Samarkand, 64 ; retires, 65 ; 
war with Khosrou, 72, 96 ; 


flies to Sultan Hussain, 97, 99, 
290; joins Khosrou, 100; 
blinded, 100, 210. 

Masht, ii. 37. 

Masikha, i. 159, 162, 163. 

Masikh-ldram, ii. 135. 

Mastang, ii, 52. 

Maweralnaher, i. xlviii, Ixxiv-v, 
2, 5, 61, 76, 87 ; ii. 67, 70, 76, 
150, 347.. 

Mazenderan, ii. 68. 

Mazid, i. 22, 152 ; ii. 42, 115. 

Measures and weights, farsang, 
3 ; gaz, 5 n, ; kos, 5 n. ; 
shar’i, 5 n, ; TcharwaTy 251 ; 
ratis, ii. 192 ; of Hindustan, 
240, 357-8. 

Medicine, ii. 384. 

Medina, ii. 246. 

Medini Bao, ii. 200, 293, 323—6. 

Meher Nigar Khanum, i. 18, 34, 
159, 274 ; ii. 31 7?., 56, 64. 

Mehter Suleimani, i. 261, 263, 265. 

Meidan, i. 252. 

Meidan-e-Rustam, ii. 125. 

Mekka, ii. 246. 

Merv, i. 15, 291 ; ii. 66-7, 260, 
349. 

Meshad, i. 293, 315 ; ii. 5, 43, 
66, 261, 350. 

Mewar, ii. 199 n, 

Mewat, ii. 204, 250, 428 ; 

revenue, ; rebellion in, 

247 ; ravaged, 279 ; reduced, 
309. 

Mian-Doab, i, 90, 110, 119 n.; ii. 
244. 

Mian-ka], ii. 349. 

MTankar, i. 143. 

Mil, i. 229. 

Milteh-Kandi, i. 231. 

Milwat, ii. 167, 169, 171-2. 

Minar, ii. 26-7. 

Mlram Laghari, i. 94, 111, 112. 

Miram Kasir, i. 138 ; ii. 52, 105, 
115. 

Miran, Khwajeh Mir, i. 186 ; 
ii. 89, 105, 146, 170-1, 249; 
at Panipat, 186. 

Mir-Kkawend Shah (Mir Kkond), 
i. 316 n. 

Mirza Khan, see Weis Mirza. 

Mtstar, ii. 370 n. 

Miteh, i. 234. 
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Moghak, River, i. 68, 69* 

Moghul Ghanchi, iL 185, 299, 
301-2. 

Moghulistan, i. Iviii, Ixxxvii n., 9, 
18, 168, 199, 244. 

Moghuls, i xlv-vi, Iv-vii, 14, 16, 
67, 110, 149, 183 ; with 

Khosrou, 207 ; ii. 60 ; revolt, 
ii. 60. 

Money, Persian, i. 43 ; ancient, 
96 n. ; of Kabul, 243 n. ; ii. 4 n., 
93 n. ; Indian, 245 n., 274 n. 

Monghits, i. 106 n. 

Mongir, ii. 406, 

Moulkna Abdal Rahman Jami, i. 
300, 306, 312, 314, 316 ; ii. 14. 

Mubarek Shah, i. 270 ; ii. 2, 35, 

55. 

Muhammed Ali, i. 131, 175, 178 ; 
ii 61-2, 118, 119, 122, 129. 

Muhammed Ali Bakhshi, i 288 ; 
ii 52, 125, 269, 299, 357, 381, 
416 ; at Panipat, 184-5. 

Muhammed Ali Haider, ii. 140, 
264. 

Muhammed Ali J eng- Jeng, ii. 1 08, 
134, 141, 168, 171, 178, 277, 
308, 313, 320, 331, 365. 389 ; 
at IBajour, 81; district, 110, 
122; Milwat given to, 172; 
at Panipat, 184-6 ; Raberi 
given to, 255 ; at Kanwa, 299, 
303. 

Muhammed Ali Mubashar, i. 95, 
117, 174, 178, 187, 281-2. 

Muhammed Annn, i. 254, 323 ; 
ii. 58. 

Muhammed Bakir Beg, i 29; 
treachery, 42 ; attempts 
Bokhara, 66 ; deserts, 94 ; 
after Akhai, 193. 

Muhammed Berenduk Birlas, i. 

56, 272, 302-3 ; descent, 298 ; 
in Khorasan, 324; ii. 4-5, 7, 
16 ; war with Sheibani, 39 ; 
plan of war, 40. 

Mmammed Dost Taghai, i. 52, 
95, 111, 125, 132, 184. 

Muhammed Dughlet (Blssari), 
i. 57, 95, 110, 147, 164, 172. 

Muhammed Duldai, i 131 ; ii. 1, 

3, 49, 120, 131, 178, 265, 315 ; 
at Panipat, 185 ; Kanauj given 
to, 255, 287, 314. 

BABtTB n H 


Muhammed Ghaus, Sheikli, ii. 
266, 420. 

Muhammedi Gokultash, i. 15 ; 
ii. 101, 169, 171, 185, 187, 252, 
255, 365 ; at Kanwa, 298, 301, 
307. 

Muhammed Hussain, i. 93, 99, 
291-2. 

Muhammed Hussain Dughlet, i. 
18, 55, 101, 328, 274; ii. 26, 33. 

Muhammed Jaleh ban, ii. 127, 328, 
333, 360, 404. 

Muhammed Khanekeh, 5. 95, 

121, 165, 169. 

Muhammed Korchi, i. 270 ; ii. 
35, 55. 

Muhammed Kuli Kuchin, i. 62, 
153, 154 

Muhammed Mazhab, ii. 175, 364, 
393-4. 

Muhammed Mazid Terkhan, i. 
29, 38, 63 ; rupture with Sul- 
tan Ali, 127 ; invites Babur 
to Samarkand, 129, 131 ; 

flight, 135 ; at Sir-e-pul, 148, 
160. 

Muhammed Mir Yusef, ii. 43, 75, 
127. 

Muhammed Mukim, i. 200, 211, 
214, 277 ; ii. 40, 424 ; yields 
Kabul, i. 215, 250, 303 ; and 
Babur, ii. 44, 46, 50 ; goes to 
Sheibani, 54 ; daughter mar- 
riod 58 

Muhammed SaJih, i. 65, 127, 320. 

Muhammed Sarban, Derwish, 
ii. 120-1, 127-8, 131, 183, 185, 
276, 281 ; at Kanwa, 297 ; at 
the Saru, 403. 

Muhammed Sherif, ii. 118, 279, 
308- 

Muhammed Sultan Mirza, ii. 168, 
252, 265-6, 260, 272. 276, 320, 
378, 401-4, 412 ; at Panipat, 
184-5, 188; at Kanwa, 299, 
301 ; Kanauj given to, 314. 

Muhammed Terhhan, Derwish, i. 
29, 31, 36, 37, 38 ; rebels, 61 ; 
put to death, 63, 64; Char- 
bagh, 83. 

Muhammed Wali Beg, i. 56, 71, 
99, 306. 

Muhammed Zeitun, ii. 247, 254- 
5, 267, 275. 

h 
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MuJiammed Zeman Mirza^ i. 293, 

298, 309 ; ii. 100 ; in India, 
121, 246, 334, 366, 388, 411 ; 
Behar given to, 390-1 ; at the 
Saru, 396, 398, 401 ; Jaunpur 
given to, 406. 

Mnhammedzais, ii. 88. 

Muhibb Ali BIhalifeh, ii. 184, 
186-7, 277, 297, 331. 

Muhibb Ali Korohi, i 60, 72, 
203 ; ii. 17, 26, 49, 61, 100, 178 
Muhtesibf i. 313. 

Mujtahid, i. 314 n. 

Multan, i, 248, 263, 289 ; ii. 333, 
371. 

Mumin Atkeh, ii. 123, 178, 260, 

299, 301, 409. 

Munir, ii. 395. 

Murad Beg Bayandur, i. 310 ; 
ii. 50. 

Murghab, i. 205, 289 ; ii. 5, 8. 
Musical terms, i. 323 n. ; ii. 
334 71., 346 7b. 

Mustafa Riumi, ii. 187, 278, 300, 
329, 396, 398. 

Muzaffer Hussain Mdrza, i. 61, 69, 
73, 291, 297, 303 ; succession, 
324 ; ii. 4 ; meets Babur, 6-8 ; 
parties, 8, 10 ; character, 8 ; 
war with Sheibani, ii. 4, 39. 
Myoghil, i, 6. 

Naghz, i. 217, 223, 255, 257. 
Nahir Khan, ii. 272, 310, 312. 
Nangenhar, i, 226, 251, 270 ; ii. 

30, 57, 59, 143, 215, 

Nann, ii. 36. 

IS'amiil, ii. 407. 

Nasir Beg, i. 107, 176, 178. 

Hasir Khan Lohani, ii. 247, 256, 
260, 271, 386. 

Nasir Mirza, i. 14, 18, 241, 284, 
294 ; ii. 38, 52 ; with Ahmed 
Mirza, i . 29 ; with Bayezid, 
183 ; at Kabul, 214 ; lands 
given to, 251 ; left at Kush- 
gumbez, 253, 269 ; takes and 
loses Badakhshan, 271-2 ; ii. 
35-6 ; defeats Uzbeks, ii. 2 ; 
at Kandahar, 49 ; Kandahar 
given to, 53 ; besieged, 54, 58, 
78 ; Ghazni given to, 59 ; 
Kabul given to, 72, 77 7b . ; 
death, 78 w. 


Kasrat Shah, ii. 197, 367, 392-3, 
407. 

Nasukh, i, 96, 

Nazar Bahader, i. 97, 98, 309. 

Nemengan, i. 123. 

Niazai, i. 258. 

Nijrau, i. 220. 232, 242, 244, 283 : 
ii. 142, 217-18. 

Nilab, i. 224, 279, 294 ; ii. 92, 
108-9, 125, 160. 

Ningrahar, ii. 131 ti. 

Nirhan, ii. 404. 

Nirkh, i. 252. 

Nizam Khan, ii. 247, 253, ^Q4cr-6, 
299. 

Nogais, i. 106. 

Noukend, i. 122, 181. 

Nowendak, i. 135. 

Nuh, ii. 27. 

Nukderis, i. 201, 212, 217, 224, 
303. 

Nur, ii. 59, 213. 

Nur Beg, ii. 113, 155, 403, 418, 
420. 

Nurgil, i. 230-1, 251 ; ii. 58-9, 
145. 

Nuyan Gokultash, i. 138, 152, 
160-2. 

Obeidullah Klhan, ii. 72, 73 n., 
14: ; victories, 260-1 ; de- 
feated, 346, 349, 363. 

Obeidullah, Khwajeh, i 11, 31, 
38, 62 7b., 63 7b., 92; ii. 347; 
family ilbtreated, i. 40, 44; 
Babur’s dream of, 139. 

Oighur, i. 123. 

Oman, Sea of, ii. 203. 

Omer-Sheikh Mirza^ i. cvii-viii, 
7, 46 ; reign, 9 ; death, 10 ; 
early life, 10 ; appearance and 
opinions, 11 ; battles, 13 ; 
dominions, 14 ; children, 14 ; 
wives, 14, 21 ; Amirs and 
nobles, 21, 90. 

Omer-Sheikh Mirza (the elder), 
i. 10, 286. 

Oudh, ii. 216, 24:5 7b., 251, 271, 
332. 

Pai, ii. 4. 

Pakhli, ii. 201. 

Pamghan, i. 236, 275 ; ii. 32. 

Pandeh, ii. 4. 
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Pani-Mali, ii. 88-9. 

Panipat, ii. 167 ; battle of, 182. 
Panjab, ii. 151, 154, 428. 

Panjab shakhneh, ii. 122. 
Panjkora, ii. 84, 85, 88. 

Pap, i. 94, 106, 181. 

Parachis, i. 224. 

Parendi, i. 222. 

Parbaleh fPharwala), ii. 103, 
105-7, li5. 

Parseru, ii. 411. 

Parsrur, ii. 162, 168. 

Parwan, i. 222, 234; ii. 126. 
Pashaia, i. 224. 

Pawat, i. 265 n. 

Payandeh Sultan Begum, i. 46, 
293-4, 296 ; ii. 10, 16, 41. 
Pelbur, ii. 168. 

Penjbir, i. 211-12, 222, 233, 278; 
ii. 127. 

Persians, ii. 76. See Ismael, 
Shah and Tahmasp. 

Peshagher, i. 101, 158. 

Peshawar (Pershawer), i. 225, 
254; ii. 130, 211, 218. 
Peshgram, ii. 85. 

Piag, ii. 382-3. 

Pich, i. 232. 

Pichghan, i. 242. 

Pir Kuli Sistani, ii. 185, 255, 298. 
Poems, i. 116, 144-5. 262, 300, 
315; ii. 119, 121, 157,250, 253, 
307, 316, 318-19,326, 348, 369, 
413, 430-1. 

Priag, eee Piag. 

Ptolemy, i. 81 n. 

Ptilad Sultan, ii. 121, 350, 368. 
Purab, ii. 324, 355-6, 364-5, 367. 
Purwan, i 249. 

Babat, i. 172 n* 
Babat-e-Ala-baluk, i. 172. 
Babat-e-dodez, i. 292. 
Babat-e-Khwajeh, i. 101, 134, 
137. 

Babat-e-Sarhang Urchmi, i. 113, 
114. 

Babat-e-Soghd, i. 116. 
Babat-e-zourek, i. 176. 
Babatiki-Urchini (Suarasi), i. 90, 
110, 119, 121. 

Baberi, ii. 247, 255, 287, 314, 328, 
369. 

Bagh, i. 271 ; ii. 35. 


Bahet, ii. 203. 

BahTmdad, ii. 266, 275^ 336, 338, 
342 ; revolt, 418-20. 

Bai Sing (Baisen), ii. 327. 

Bajputs, ii. 150, 199 n. 

Bana Sanka, ii. 150, 197, 199, 
256, 274, 323, 341 ; takes 
Kandar, ii. 254 ; advance, 
264, 272, 275 ; defeated, 289, 
436 ; son surrenders, 341. 

Bantambhor, ii. 200, 205, 245 
341, 345. 

Bashdan, i. 5. 

Bavi, ii. 168, 203. 

Beg i rawan, ii. 141. 

Beza, Imam, ii. 66. 

Bvhai^ i. 164. 

Budi, i. 265. 

Bum (Turkey), i. 219, 220; ii. 
182, 362. 

Bupar, ii. 176. 

Buparel, ii. 312 n. 

Bustam Turkoman, ii. 49, 89, 
264, 299, 301. 

Sabuktegin, i. 238, 241. 

Sadder, i. 307, 310. 

Saekhan, ii. 1. 

Saf, ii. 3. 

Safa, i. 203. 

Saghanchi olan, i. 214. 

Said Khan, Sultan, i. 19, 20, 169 ; 
ii. 133, 137, 155, 321, 421-2,441. 

Saigal, ii. 57. 

Sajawend, i. 237, 269. 

Sakan, i. 172. 

Salar, ii. 43. 

Salt Bange, ii. 93 w-. 

Samaneh, ii. 177, 365. 

Samarkand, i. Ixxiii, 1, 2, 5, 14, 
33, 221, 236, 244, 251 ; ii. 69, 
349, 352 ; Om^-Sheikh and, 
i. 9, 10 ; occupied by Mahmud 
Mirzaj 39 ; attacked by Mah- 
mud Khan, 51 ; besieged, 64, 
68, 73 ; taken by Babur, 76 ; 
description of, 76 ; gardens of, 
79 ; manufactures, 83 ; avZengs, 
83 ; kings of, 87, 88 ; Babur 
leaves, 92 ; alliance against, 
124 ; Ali Mirza in, 127, 129, 
133 ; Sheibani takes, 133, 156, 
199; Babur re-t^ses, 139; i. 
72; besieged, i. T5l. 
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Sambal, ii. 245 n.^ 247» 287, 

318 -19, 405, 428 ; expedition 
against, 252, 

Sam-sirek, i. 161, 164, 166. 

San, ii. 3. 

Sanam, ii. 177. 

Sancherik, i. 98. 

Sang, i. 188. 

Sangdaki, ii. 92, 109. 

Sang-e*surakh, i. 252, 261. 

Sanger Khan Janjuheh, ii. 98, 
105, 141, 275. 

Sang Lakhsheh, ii 47. 

Sangraz, i. 131, 137. 

Sanjed, i. 212. 

Sanker, ii. 376. 

Sanur, ii. 177. 

Sapan, i. 105, 

Sarabagh, ii 273. 

Sarakhs, ii. 41 n., 260 

Saran, ii. 405, 409. 

Sarangpur, ii. 200, 327. 

Sardeh, i. 240, 268 ; ii. 37. 

Sarkai, ii. 41. 

Sarts, i. 4, 159, 224. 

Saru, ii. 211, 224, 271, 332-3, 
393 396. 

Samn, ii. 245 n. 

Sarwar, ii 378, 409-10. 

Satlej, ii. 167, 203, 244 n, 

Sawad,i. 224, 225,231, 244 j ii. 88, 
118, 130, 133, 144, 213-15, 232. 

Sawalak Mts., ii. 202, 204. 

Sawa-Sang, i. 278. 

Sawati, ii. 91, 

Sayyidi Kara, i, 105-6, 111, 117, 
147, 188. 

Seihun, River, i. 1, 6, 7. 

Seirab, i. 213. 

Seiram, i. 14, 33. 

Senahda, ii. 245 n. 

Serai, i- 273. * 

Shaberghan, i, 98, 205, 289. 

Shadwar, i. 86, 101, 142. 

Shah Beg (Shujaa Arghun), i. 
72, 98, 99, 200, 303 ; u. 4, 18, 
49-50, 99, 120 : and Babur, 
44, 46, 50, 53 ; sends for 
Sheibani, 54; in Kandahar, 
78 : takes Kahan, 113 ; war 
with Babur, 149 ; death, 150 

Shah Hussain, Mir, ii. 127, 130, 
144, 168,^175, 181, 271; at 
Panipat, 184-5. 


Shah Begum, i. 18, 19, 34, 95, 
119, 158, 159, 274 ; ii. 30, 56, 
64 ; Babur visits, i. 167, 169 ; 
ii. 31. 

Shah Hassan Arghun, ii. 58, 78 ti., 
81, 99, 104, 112-13, 119, 144-5, 
317. 

Shah-Kabul, i. 217, 218. 

Shah Kuchin, Mir, i. 68, 111» 
125, 173 ; at Sir-e-pul and 
after, 148, 152 ; at Kandahar, 
ii. 49. 

Shah Mansur Birlas, ii. 185, 187- 
8, 255, 272, 275, 297, 301, 365. 

Shahabad, ii. 179-80. 

Shaher i safa, ii. 46. 

Shahr-i-sabz, i. Ixxiii, 86, 144. 

Shahrokhia, i. 2, 5, 14, 33 ; given 
to Yunis Klhan, 10, 14 ; Babur 
visits Mahmud Khan at, 53 ; 
ravaged, 161 ; Sheibani takes, 
199. 

Shahrokh Mhcza, i. xcix, 10, 16 n,, 
87, 88, 286, 302, 311 ; ii. 96. 

Shakhdan, ii. 2. 

Shal, ii. 52, 149. ^ 

Shamsabad, ii. 191, 323, 328, 341, 
407. 

Shavdar, ffill of, i. 69. 

Shehrsebz (Kesh), i. 64. 

Sheibani Khan. Muhammed, i. 
Ixxxiii, oix-x, 5, 15, 18, 20, 38, 
293, 320, 322; ii. 34; and 
Babur’s sister, i. 14 ; ii. 70 ; 
rise of, i. 37, 38, 39 ; joined 
by Sultans, 66 ; appears before 
Samarkand, 75 ; ravages 
Shiraz, 95 ; takes Bokhara, 
131, 133 ; takes Samarkand, 
133 ; loses it, 141 ; defeats 
Babur, 147 ; besieges and 
takes Samarkand, 151-7 ; rav- 
ages, 161-3 ; joins Tambol, 
183 ; defeats the Khans, 197 ; 
dominions, 199, 201 ; takes 
Andejan, 207 ; slays Wali, 
213 ; revolt against, 270 ; Sultan 
Hussain opposes, 284 ; defeats 
Zulnun Arghun, 304 ; besieges 
Balkh, ii. 2, 8 ; war against 
Khorasan, 39; takes Heri, 42-3; 
besieges Kandahar, 54, 58, 78 ; 
war with Persia, 65-8 ; death, 
68 . 
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Sheikh-ul-Islam, i. 27, 92 ; ii. 69. 

Shemeng, ii. 201. 

Sherkot, ii. 97. 

Sherukhan, ii. 115. 

SMbertu,i. 223, 271 ; ii. 1, 23, 36. 

Shimu^kliail. ii. 56. 

Shiraz, i. 17, 65, 66, 75, 95, 136. 

Shirim Taghai, i. 26, 101, 259 ; 
ii. 39, 52 ; loyalty, i. 94 ; alter 
Sir-e-pul, 150, 203 ; escorts 
Elhosrou, 210, 213 ; wounded, 
260 ; in battle, ii. 27, 49 ; 
advice, 55 ; treachery, 71 w., 
78 91., 115. 

Shiwah, ii. 58. 

Shniz, i. 276. 

Siah-ab, ii. 159, 188. 

Sialkot, ii, 149, 152-3, 161-3, 
168 244. 

Sidim Ali i)arban, i. 60, 212-13 ; 
ii. 17-18. 

Sihkaneh, ii. 37. 

Sikan, i. 223. 

Sikander, see Alexander. 

Sikandera, ii. 319. 

Sikri, ii. 205, 243, 276, 313, 317, 
319 344. 

Sindj Biver, i. 224, 235, 254-5, 
258, 263; ii. 91, 203, 211; 
crossed, 92, 109, 160. 

Sirab, i. 222. 

Sir-e-pul, i. Ixxvi, 66 ; ii. 27 ; 
battle of, 146. 

Sir-e-tak, i. 135, 136. 

Sirhind, ii. 152, 167, 176, 206, 
314, 365, 420 n. ; revenue, 
244 91. 

Sirohi, ii. 245 n. 

Sirr, i. Ixxvii, 199. 

Sirsaweh, ii. 180. 

Sirud, ii. 203. 

Sistan, i. 201 , 290 ; ii. 40. 

Sitara, ii. 151. 

Sivi (Sibi), i. 265, 289. 

Siwistan, ii. 149. 

Siyunduk Turkomans, ii. 22, 60. 

Soghd, i. Ixxi, ixxiv-r, 86, 142, 
157. 

Somgir, ii. 312. 

Bon, ii. 204, 384, 395. 

Suarasi, see Babatiki-Urchini. 

Suhali, ii. 92, 108. 

Sukb,.i 5,199* , 

Sukhjaneh, ii. 343- 


Sultaniah, i. 241. 

Siiltanim Begum, i. 34, 294, 310 ; 
ii. 115. 

Sultanpur, ii. 130, 152-3, 156, 
167, 172. 

Sung-Kurghan, ii. 60. 

Sur, i. 258. 

Surgery, i- 180, 

Surkhab, i 223, 246. 

Surkh-rud, i. 228. 

Swabi, ii. 91. 

Swat, ii. 83 84 9^. 

Syedpur, ii. 149. 

Tabriz, i. 17. 221, 241. 

Tabulghu wood, i. 8. 

Tagau, i. 242 9^. 

Taghai Beg, i. Ill, 125 ; ii. 52. 

Tahmasp, Shah, ii. 267, 316, 346, 
349, 362, 394. 

Taimur Beg, i. lix, xoviii, 10, 11, 
38, 76, 86,, 159, 286, 309; ii* 
96 ; Babur’s connexion with, 
i. 16 9 ^. ; builds the Gruk-serai, 
63, 78 ; tomb, 80 ; at Kesh, 
85 ; in India, ii. 196, 243. 

Taimur Sultan, i. 34, 35, 134, 
148, 293 ; ii 43, 320.. 

Tajiks, i. 159 9i., 217 n,, 224. 

Tak, i. 258. 

Tak&neh, i. 289. 

Takerabad, ii. 67. 

Talikan, i. 59 n. 

Tambol, see Ahmed Tambol. 

Tarngha, ii. 281. 

Tang i Waghchan, ii. 122. 

TarSkeh, ii. 173, 310, 378, 408 

Tamek, ii. 55. 

TarshJz, i. 288 9t. 

Tartar, liii-v. 

Tashkend, i. Iviii, Ixxix, 5, 95, 
158 ; ii. 116, 349 ; its name, 
i. 9 ; given to Tunis lOian, 9 ; 
held by Omer-Sheikh, 14, 33 ; 
battle near, 33 ; Babur goes 
to, 163, 167 ; Bheibani takes, 
199- 

Tash-Babat, ii. 10- 

Tatta, ii. 203. 

Tazi, i. 276. 

Tehenger, ii, 264. 

Tengri Berdi Samanehi, i* 98, 

131, 274. 
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Terdi Beg KJiaksar, ii. 139, 157, 
180, 264, 313-14, 322, 332, 423, 
443 ; at Panipat, 186-7 ; seat 
against Biana, 264 ; at Kanwa, 
297 ; retirement, 316. 
Terklians, i, 36 n. ; rebellion of, 
61, 127. 

Termez, i. 45,^46, 47, 203, 206, 
302 ; battle near, 56, 75. 
Ternan, i. 68. 

Thai, i. 257 n. 

Tibah, i. 216, 276. 

Tijarah, ii. 309-10. 
Tiha-Sakaratku, battle of, i. 13. 
Til i 257. 

Tipchak horses, i. 36, 260. 
Toguzulum, i. 206. 

Trees, i. 243, 245 ; ii. 225, 317. 
Tudeh, ii. 312. 

Tughlakabad, ii. 190. 

Tukhteh Bugha, ii. 32, 331, 381, 
402-4, 407, 412. 

Ttn, i. 222. 

Tun, ii, 5, 9. 

Tutus, i, 112 n, ; ii. 80 182 
323 n. 

Turi, i. 242. 

Turkestan, i. Iv, lx, Ixiii, Ixxxii, 

2 . 

Turkestan, Hill of, i. 241. 

Turki, i. xxii-viii, 2. 

Turkolani Afghans, i, 211. 
Turkomans, i. Ixvii, 17 w., 24 ; ii. 
65. 

Turkoman Desert, i. Ixvi. 

Turks, i. Iv-vii, 2, 224, 243 ; ii. 
55. 

Turukshars, i. 105. 

Tus, ii. 261, 383, 412 n, 
Tutkawel, ii. 27. 

Tutluk, i. 175. 

Ubaj, i. 97, 115, 203, 210. 

XJbeh, i. 303. 

Udaipur, ii. 150-1, 306. 

Uighur, i. 39 n. 

Ukabein, i. 218. 

Ulabatu, ii. 37-8. 

Ulugh Beg Mirza, son of AbusaTd, 
i. 16, 32, 37, 205, 274, 276, 289, 
293, 298 ; ii. 27. 

Ulugh Beg Mirza, son of Shah- 
rokh, i. xcix, 17, 199 ; ii. 78, 
80-1, 87-8. 


Uluk-Nur, i. 228. 

TJlush, i. 52. 

Unjutubah, i. 114. 

Uratippa, i. Ixxx, 14, 22, 24, 95, 
130-1, 158; Ahmed Mirza 

seizes, 27, 33 ; Babur attempts, 
55 ; war near, 164. 

Urgut, i. 69. 

Urukzais, ii. 250. 

Ush, i. 3, 21, 113 ; given to 
Kasim Kuchin,' 30 ; Tambol 
driven from, 108 ; given to 
Ibrahim Sam, 112 ; Khalil 
takes, 129 ; Babur at, 172, 
178 ; rebels, 183. 

Ushter-sheher, i. 211 ; ii. 1, 26. 

Ustad Ali Kuli, ii. 80, 81, 179, 
278, 287, 323-4, 329 ; at 

Panipat, 187; and gun- casting, 
262, 274, 319 ; at Kanwa, 302 ; 
at the Saru, 396, 398-9, 401. 

Ustad Shah Muhammed, ii. 59, 
317, 335, 369, 373. 

Uzbeks, i. Ixxxviii, cix, 1, 134 n., 
148 ; ii. 121 n., 150 ; defeated 
by Omer -Sheikh, i. 13 ; by Shah 
Ismael, 15 ; massacre by, at 
Khojend, 33 ; kill Muhammed 
Dost, 132; massacre of, 140; 
Babur moves against, ii. 1 ; 
defeated by the Persians, 67- 
9, 346, 350, 362 ; recovery, 70, 
74-6 ; massacre at Karshi, 74 ; 
ambassadors, 368. 

Uzkend, i. 30, 129 ; Tambol at, 
108; Babur raids, 113; given to 

^ Babur, 124 ; Babur takes, 172. 

tJzun Hassan, i. ov-vi, 28, 47, 128, 
156, 181 ; Akhsi given to, 30 ; 
aids Babur, 42 ; perhdy of, 89 ; 
war with Babur, 105 ; sur- 
renders, 108. 

Vijyanagar, ii. 199 n. 

Vim, see Ivim, 

Wakhi, i. Ixix. 

Wali, brother of Khosrou Shah, 
i. 49, 98, 135, 206, 209, 271 ; 
joins Sultan Masaud, 56 ; pur- 
sues Badia-ez-zeman, 60 ; sent 
against Samarkand, 64 ; 
against Hissar, 72 ; Khutlan 
given to, 97 ; slain, 213. 
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WaJi ELhazin, i. 195 ; ii. 1, 49, 
80, 81, 107, 178 ; at Panipat, 
184-5, 188 ; discontent, 248 ; 
at Kanwa, 298. 

Wali Kizil, ii. 162, 331, 365 ; at 
Panipat, 186 ; Shikdar, 190. 

Warukk, i, 5. 

Wasmand, i. 139. 

Waziris, ii. 135. 

Weights, see Measures. 

Weis Laghari, i. 25, 101, 104 ; ii. 
348 ; carries off Nasir Mirza, i. 
29; attempts Bokhara, 66; joins 
Babur, 67, 94 ; sent to Akhsi, 
105-6; in battle. 111, 117, 
122 ; dismissed, 125. ' 

Weis Mirza, Sultan, ii. 70, 136 ; 
parentage, i. 20, 46, 115, 128 w., 
169, 208, 210, 259, 286, 294 ; 
rebellion, ii. 26-34 ; goes to 
Badakshan, 56, 64, 69 ; death, 
149. 

Well (Wain), description of, ii. 
258. 

Writing, i. 252. 

Wzilsa (walsa), ii. 208 n. 

Yadeh Bir, ii. 112, 157. 

Yadeh-stone, i. xoi. 

Yadgar Muhammed Mirza, i. 141, 
289, 295, 307-8 ; ii. 75. 

Yaftel, ii. 35. 

Yaghma, i. 169. 

Yahya, Khwajeh, i. 63, 64; ii. 
368 ; embassy to Babur, i. 64, 
102 ; in Samarkand, 131, 133 ; 
death, 134. 

Yai, i. 284. 

Yake-auleng, ii. 2, 22. 

Yakishltk, ii. 122. 

Yak-langeh, ii. 155. 

Yam, i. 67, 68. 

Yan-bulagh, ii. 146. 

Yangi, i 1. 

Y^ngi-yuli, i. 223. 

Yar-ailak, i. Ixxiv, 33, 66, 86, 95, 
131 w., 136 ; Babur in, 101, 
137 ; reduced, 102 ; battle at, 
129. 

Yar All Belal, i. 95, 114, 204. 


Yarek Taghai, i, 122, 283 ; ii. 25, 
49, 52. 

Yar Hussain, i. 252, 255, 279. 
Yari, i. 137. 

Yasi-kijet, battle of, i. 24, 111. 
Yelghar, i. 162. 

Yuighur tribe, i. 39. 

Yuljuk, i. 103. 

Yunis All, i. 200, 307 ; ii. 116, 
119, 181, 250, 258, 271-2, 388- 
9, 401 ; at Panipat, 185, 187- 
8 5 at Kanwa, 297, 301. 

Yunis Khan, i. 9, 13, 15 ; de- 
scent, 16 ; history, 16 ; chil- 
dren, 18, 34 ; ii. 32. 

Yuret-Khan, i. 68, 84, 131, 138. 

Yusef Ali. ii. 64, 86. 

Yusef Ali Gokultash, i. 324; ii. 
13, 14. 

Yusef Ayub, i. 205, 212, 284. 

Yusef Beg, Syed, i. 73, 102, 132, 
269, 308 ; ii. 29, 279. 

Yusofzais, i. 255, 279 ; ii. 83, 86, 
88, 118, 129. 

Zabul, Zabulistan, i. 238 ; ii, 
125 n, 

Zafer, i. 270 ; ii. 273, 349, 421, 441. 

Zd,mm, i. 65. 

Zamin-dawer, i. 72, 98??., 201, 
290 n, ; ii. 40, 54 ; reduced, i. 
24, 303. 

Zardek, i. 98. 

Zarkan, i. 171. 

Zein, Sheikh, ii. 157, 190, 258, 
281, 289, 389 ; at Kanwa, 297, 
307. 

Zindan, i. 204, 244. 

Zinin pass, ii. 20-1. 

Zobeir, ii. 36, 55, 64. 

Zourak, ii. 114, 

Zulnun Arghun, i. 56, 200,265»., 
271, 277, 324 ; ii. 18, 39, 52 ; 
receives Badia-ez-zeman, 72 ; 
Sultan Hussain and, 98, 205, 
289 ; account of, 303, 311 ; 
ii. 40; in Khorasan, i. 824; 
ii. 4, 7, 16 ; and wine-drinking, 
ii. 13 ; death, 41. 

I Zurmet, i. 241, 267. 
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